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PREFACE. 


In prcvsenting to the public another book of travels in 
the East, when it is already overwhelmed with little 
volumes about palm-trees and camels, and reflections 
on the Pyramids, I am aware that I am committing an 
act which requires some better excuse for so unwar- 
rantable an intrusion on the patience of the reader 
than any that I am able to offer. 

The origin of these pages is as follows : — I was 
staying by myself in an old country-house belonging 
to my family, but not often inhabited by them, and, 
having nothing to do in the evening, I looked about 
tor some occiijjation to amuse the ])assing hours. In 
the room where I was sittinor there was a lar^e book- 
case full of ancient manuscripts, many of which had 
been collecu‘d by myself in various out-of-the-way 
places, in ditFerent parts of the world. Taking some 
of tliosc ponderous volumes from their shelves, I 
turned over their wide vellum leaves, and admired the 
antiquity of one, and the gold and azure which 
gleamed upon the pages of another. The sight of 
tliese books brt)ught before my mind many scenes 
and recollections of the countries from which fliey 
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came, and I said to myself, 1 know wliat I will do ; I 
will write down some account of the most curious of 
these manuscripts, and the places in which they Svere 
found, as well as some of the adventures Avhicli I 
encountered in the pursuit of my venerahle game. 

I sat down accordiiiiily, and in a short time ac(‘u- 
mulated a heap of papers connected more or less with 
the history of the ancient manuscripts ; at the desire 
of some of my friends I selected the following pages, 
and it is with great diliidenee that I present them to 
the public. If they have any merits whatever, these 
must consist in their containing descriptions of locali- 
ties but seldom visited in modern tim(‘s ; or if they 
refer to places better known to the general reader, I 
hope tliat the j)eculiar circumstances which octmrred 
during my stay there, or on my journeys through the 
neighbouring countries, may b(* found suflicicntly 
interesting to afford some excuse for my presumption 
in sending them to the press. 

I have no further apology to oifer. These slight 
sketches were written for my own diversion wlien I 
had nothing better to do, and if they afford any pleji- 
sureto the reader under the same circumstances, they 
will answer as much purpose as was intended in their 
composition. 
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In reading my own words after a la])sc ot some years, 

I am struck with the great difterenee in the habits 
and manners of the same countries which has taken 
place witliin tlic last thirty years. 

In the days when 1 wrote this book, the difficulties 
to a traveller in the Levant were as great as they 
would be now in China or the most distant lands. 
The adventures wliich lia[)pcned to me then are now 
never met with, and these pages describe a state of 
affairs so entirely ])assed away, that the account of 
them seems to belong to a much more remote period 
than the year 183,‘k Those countries were, liowever, 
much better worth seeing at that time than they are 
now ; they were in their original state, each nation re- 
tained its o\\u particular character, unadulterated by 
the levelling intercourse with Europeans, which always, 
and in a verv short time, exerts so stronir an influence 
that pi(*turesquc dresses and romantic adventures dis- 
a]>j)ear, while practical utility and a commonplace 
appearance arc* s«> generally disseminated, that in a 
few years more every country will he alike, and 
travellers will discover that there is nothing to be found 
in the way of manners and customs that they may* not 
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see witli greater case in their own houses in London. 
Fortunately it is not easy to vulgarise the Pyramids and 
the gigantic ruins of Egypt and Asia. For the 'rest 
I hope that the slight accounts which I have given of 
original states of society will be acceptable as a record 
of manners now so much changed that no future tra- 
veller is likely to meet with anything of the kind 
unless he extends his researches to much more remote 
regions than those described in the ]>ages of the Monas- 
Jberies of the Levant. 

The origin of my researches iu the libraries of 
ancient monasteries, and many other out-of-the-way 
places, not mentioned in this book, was that I wished 
among other hobbies to make such a collection of early 
MSS. and printed books as would enable me* to illus- 
trate a history of the art of writing from specimens 
in my own possession. The history arrived at a certain 
degree of quantity if not of quality; but when a 
link was wanting, no MS. of the desired kind was to 
be had, or if found, the value was far beyond my means. 
Several illustrations wert' not to be procured for any 
sum of money, such as a Peruvian manuseri|)t, of which 
only one is known to exist; and although, through the 
kindness of the late Lord Elgin, I have j)rocurcdthe in- 
formation that printing was invented in China in the 
tenth century, his untimely death has ])revcnted my 
procuring a specimen of any book printed at that 
ancient date. This discovery gives su])j)ort to a story 
which I heard at Venice many years ago, to the effect 
that Guttemberg having been at Venice for some 
mercantile transac^tions there saw sotnc printed sheets 
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which had been the work of a professional writer called 
Pamfilo Castaldi of Feltre, who had taken the idea 
from' some block-prints or woodcuts which had been 
brought from China by Marco Polo; and his improve- 
ment on the works of Castaldi laid the foundation of the 
art of printing with movable types, as practised at 
the present day. 

Shoifld more certain information be gained on this 
curious subject, it Avould prove that almost all the 
great inventions of mankind have had their origin iin 
the Flowery Land ; while the millions of ])eople who 
inhabit that wonderful country have never been able 
to make any use of their great discoveries. 

I soon found that 1 was not likely ever to be able 
to illustrate a history of the most important of all arts, 
— th(* art of writing: from specimens in my own collec- 
tion, I discovered that this was vanity as well as vex- 
ation of spirit ; and the history of writing came to an 
end for want of proper nourishment. 

My researches, however, though not very profitable 
to myself, have been of use to others, sic vos non vohis, 
I was the i)ioneer who first in modern times undertook 
this sort of literary campaign. The British Museum, 
though cheated by the monks according to their gifts 
(that is, as far as a total want of principle aiul under- 
standing enabled them to cheat), acquired the ancient 
Syriac library of the Natron Lakes at a far less cost 
than what 1 had paid to those same monks and others 
for the ancient books which were of no use to them. 

The most suc'cessful miner among the hidden stores 
of ancient lore has been Mr, Tischendorf, who not oiil\ 
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dus out the famous Codex Sinaiticus from the convent 
of St. Catlicl’ine, hut he lias rescued from destruction 
and brought to civilised Europe fifty uncial manu- 
scripts, perfect and imperfect. Some of these I must 
have seen many years ago, but the monks refused to 
sell them to me; now they have become more wise. 

In my transactions, I always asked the superior of 
the monastery o])enly whether he was inclined to jiart 
with any of his useless books. If he consented to do so, 
•well and good, but if he did not I dropj)ed the question ; 
and probably, in doing so, lost many a rare tome which 
I might have puveliasedif I had argued sufficiently on 
the subject, as when I was in those countries the mon- 
astic libraries were almost in every instance utterly 
neglected and cast away; they were neitlu'r useful or 
ornamental; and, excepting myself, there was no one 
who would have given five pounds for any one of them. 

Since my day the monks have received many a 
round sum for books which were of no earthly value 
to themselves; it is only to be hoped that they have 
made a better use of the money iban they ever did of 
the manuscrijits which they hav(‘ since sold to travellers 
and to the emissaries of more enlightened Mumpean 
Governments ; but .so thoroughly were theses ancient 
libraries explored in the fifteenth century, that no un- 
known cla.ssic author has been discovered, nor has any 
manuscrij)t been found of greater antiquity than some 
already known in the British Museum and other 
libraries. 
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A MOKK uiiyiig^-iac<KmHi ot'tiie .M aumj te iiun or tiie i^evaiit 
^Y()llI^l, 1 thiAk,'be interesting for many reasons, if the task 
was undertaken hy some one more competent than myself 
to do justice to so curious a sul>ject. In these monasteries 
resided the early fathers of the church, and within the pre- 
cincts of tlieir time-liallowed walls composed those 

writiufjfs which have since to fis the rules oi 

Christian life ; from theiic^i^oVfere promulgated the doc- 
trines of tlie lleresiarchs, which, in the early ages of the 
church, were the causes of so much dissension and confu- 
sion, rancour and persecution, in the disastrous days of the 
decline and fall of the Koman Empire. 

Tlui monasteries of the East arc besides particularly in- 
teresting to the lovers of the }>ictures(pie, from the beautiful 
situations in Avhich they are almost invariably placed. The 
moiuistery of ^legaspelion, on the coast of the Gulf of 
Corinth, is built under the shade of an overhanging preci- 
pice. The monasteries of Metciua, and some of those on 
Mount Athos, are remarkable for their positions on the 
tops of inaccessible rocks ; many of the convents in Syria, 
the islands of Cyprus, C'andia, the Archipelago, and the 
IVuice’s Islands in the Sea of Marmora, are unrivalled for 
the beauty of the positions in which they stand ; many 
others in Bulgaria, Asia Minor, Sinope, and other places on 
the shores (d’ the Black Sea, are most curious monuments of 
ancient and romantic times. There is one on the road to 
Persia, about one day’s journey inland from Trebizonde, 
which is built luilf-way up the side of a perpendicular pre- 
cipice ; it is ensconced in several lissures of the rock, and 
various little gardens adjoining the buildings display the 
industry of the monks ; these are laid out on shelves or 

B 
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terraces Avliorovcr the nature of the s])ot alVonls a lehji^c ol 
suHieieiit width to support the soil ; the dilTereiit parts ol 
tlic iiiouaslcry are approached hy stairs and lli^hts ot‘ steps 
cut in th6 1‘aee of the pn^eipiee, leading from om' cranny to 
another ; the wlioie has t lie appearance of a has-relief stuck 
against a wall : this monastery partakes of the nature of a. 
large swallow's nest. There arc the ruins of many other 
monasteries and hermitages of this ilescri])tiou among the 
awful 2 ire(‘i])ices of the mountain of (^iiarantiua, in the 
A*alley of tlu^ Jordan. Hut it is for their archit('(*tur(^ that 
the monasteries of the Levant arc more jiarticularly deserv- 
ing of stmlv ; for, after the remains of the ju ivatc Imnsiw of 
the Homans at Hompeii, they arc tlu^ most amdent sjieci- 
mens extant of domestic architecture. J'he refectories,^ 
kiteliens, ami the cells of the monks (*xce(‘d in jioint of anti- 
quity anything of the kind in Kurop(^ Tin* monasti ry of 
St. Katherine at Blount Sinai has hartlly hci n altered since 
the sixth c(‘ntury, and still c«uitain< ornaments j)reM*nted to 
it hy the Kmperor J ustinian. The White Mona'^tmw ainl 
the nionasi(*ry at Old (*airo, ])oth in Kgy])t, an* ?*till mon* 
ancient. The ilottastery of Kuzzul Yank, n(*ar tin* sonn*es 
(d* the Euphrates, I helieve, as old as tln^ lifth c(*ntnry. 
J'he greater numher in all the countries wlieia* the (iri'ck 
faith ])revails w(*re huilt hefore tin* y(*ar l()(K), Mo'-j monas- 
teries ])o>S(!SS crosses, cainllesticks, and relit jua lies, many 
<d* s])leinrnl workmanshi|), ami *>f tin* (*ra of fin* foundation 
of the huiltlings which contain tlK*m, whih; tln ir imtsaics and 
fres(?o-})aintings <li<play fin? state of tin? arts from tin* most 
early pc*riods. 

It has stru(*k me as remarkahle that tin* archite cture of 
the chnr<*hes in these most ancient mona^terios is hardlv 
ever fipc ; they are usually small, being (*alculated only for 
the monks, ami tmt for the reception of any other congre- 
gation. The Greek churches, even those* whi<*h an* not 
rnonastii*, arc far inferior both in size ami inti rest to the 
Katin basilicas of liome. With the single rx<‘epfion of the 
church (now mosque) of St. Sopliia, there is no Hyzantine 
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church of any ma^uitude. The stiuleut of ecclesiastical 
antiquities need not extend his archite(itnral researches be- 
yond the shores of Italy : there is nothing in the East so 
curious as tlie church of St. Cleniente at Koine, Avhi(*li con- 
tains all the original fittings of the choir. The (diurches of 
St. Amhrogio at Milan, ot* Sta. ^larla Trastevere at Rome, 
the first cliuich dedicated to the Blessed Virgin ; the (diiirch 
of St. Agnese near Rome, the first in which galleries were 
l)nilt o\'(‘r the side aisles for the accommodation of women, 
who, neither in the Eastern or Western churches, ever 
mixetl with the men for many centuries ; — all these and 
several ollu'rs in Italy alford more instruction than those of 
the East — llnw are larger, more magniticenr, and in every 
resjiect snj)erior to the ecclesiastical hnildings of the Levant. 
But tlu' ])overty <»f the Eastern C'hurtdi, and its early sub- 
jection to Mohammedan rulers, Avhile it has ke])t down the 
size and splendour of the <*hurches, has at the same time 
Iieen the m(‘ans of preserving the monastic estahlishments 
in all the nidc- originality of their ancient forms. In ordi- 
nary situations these hnildings are of the same character ; 
they resemhh^ small villages, built mostly without much 
regard r ) any symmetrical plan around a church which is 
constrnctctl in the form of a Cireck cross ; the roof is 
covcrcil eitln'i* with one or five domes ; all these hnildings 
are surrouudcil hv a high, strong wall, built as a fortification 
to protect the hrothorliood within, not without reason even 
in the present day. 1 have been quietly dining in a monas- 
tery,* wIhmi shouts have been hcanl, and shots have been 
fireil against the stout bulwarks of the outer walls, which, 
thanks to tlicir protection, had but little eifect in delaying 
the transit «)f the morsel between my lingers into the ready 
gulf provitb^l by nature for its reception, or in altering the 
monot<»uous (*adem*e in which one of the brotherhotid read 
a homily of St. Chrysostom, from the pulpit provided for 
that purpoj^e in the refectory. 


The luoiiasfcry of Mount Sinai. 
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The architecture of all Greek monasteries, ancient and 
modern, is in that style which is called Byzantine. As 
there arc no buildings of this kind in northern or western 
Europe, it may ho as well to give a short account of what 
Byzantine architecture is. It is not Romanesque, it is not 
Lombardic, or Saracenic, though it resembles and is inferior 
to those styles of building : it took its origin in the decay 
of science in the latter days of the Christian Empire of 
Constantinople, Avhen the architects were no longer able to 
produce any better imitations of Roman architecture. What 
we call Byzantine they call Roman ; and their clunisy 
buildings were copied by their blundering architects from 
tlie examples whicdi they had before their ewes of acpie- 
diicts, theatres, and more particularly baths, whic^h had 
been erected in the earlier and better days of the Roman 
Empire. 

Unable to produce sculptures which displayed any de- 
gree of graceful form or artistic^ iinish, they made use of the 
columns and capitals which they found scattercjd in profu- 
sion in every town among the ruins of the ht?atl»en tc'inples ; 
architraves and cornices of beautiful Greek work were* j)]aced 
as ornaments to these I)ase erections, with little rc‘gard to 
their appropriateness or even position ; an old column was 
generally used for the sill of the door ; a piece of a fri(?ze 
was thought to look well in a blank wall ; sometimes they 
turned it upside down for a changc». Dedications to pagan 
deities are often found embedded in the wall of a cdiurch, 
merely because the piece of marble on which they wc*re en- 
graved came in handy to the mason at the time. Some of 
the small churches at Athens are built almost entirely of 
ancient sculptured blocks. Theancdent metropolitan church 
of that city is ccmiposed almost entirely of antique fragments 
of white marble. It was used to contain the few volumes 
dignified by the name of the ])ublio library, when I was last 
at Athens. This curious church was built in the sixth cen- 
tury. The doors of Byzantine buildings are usually s([uare- 
topped, but they are placed under uu arch of a semicircular 
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form, ornamented with columns on each side : the arches 
above the doors and windows are fre([ueutly built of large 
flat tiles, although the buildings may l>e of stone. The 
porches of many buildings consist of four coluinus, from 
which spring four semicircular arches which support a dome; 
the abutments of these arches are kept together by an iron 
bar wliicli runs from the summit of each column to the next. 
I liave met witli rings running on these bars, as if curtains 
had been fornuTly liung uj)mi them. 

The windows are always very small, often not larger than 
looj)holes: tliey have semicircular tops, and are frecjnently 
filled uj) Avith thin slabs of white* marhle, ])erforatetl with one 
pcrpendieMilar roAv of rouml holes, which serves instead of 
glass; no tracery Avas (?ver used; and Avhere one Avindow, 
or one row of windoAvs, Avas not siifliident to light the in- 
teriors, allot lK‘r roAV Avas pla<‘<*<l above tliem, in jiridennua^ 
to o[)ening a larger Avindow. In parts of the Chundi of St. 
Sophia there are three t»r four roAvs of diminutive Avindows, 
one ab(>^'e the other. 

Idle C/hristiaii cenMuonies required large spaces for the 
assemblage of the congregations, Avhicli was not tin* case in 
the AVorshi|) of the heathen goils. The tempk* was the 
shrine <d‘ the image of the deity; the sacriJices Avere usually 
olVered upou altars in the ojien air, Avhich stood in front of 
the tem])l(*s: the Avorshippeu's were sheltered from tin* sun 
and rain under the colonnades Avirudi surroundeil the en- 
closure* in Avhich tin* temple stood; these colonnades have 
mostly disa|q)t*ared, but the traveller still admires tln*ir long 
lines of marble columns rouml the sacreil precincts of Pal- 
myra and fJ(*rash. 

In tin? West tin* (*arii('st churches AA'ere (*o])ieil from iln* 
basilicas, or courts of justice, but Avith these Ave havi* in the 
Levant but little to do. 

ddie ICast(*rn Cdirislians s(*em to liaA'O tak(*n flu* ncdcls 
of their chundies from the great doomed halls (d‘ the publi{» 
baths. If a Uy/autine architect hud been able ti> accouqdish 
so great a Avork, it is probable tluil his idea of perfection 
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would have heeii to eov'er an ainplii theatre with a dome, in. 
so far as the exterior elevation is couecrned; for arches in 
every variety form the type of Byzantine architecjtiire. In 
good Roman arehitcctiire, arches Avere not ])laced on coliimus, 
but on piers: the Byzantine architect, not being particular 
as to rules and proportions, always 2 )laced his arches on 
columns; and if one column was not tall enough for his 
purpose, he placed another on the top of the first: instances 
of this may he seen in St. Mark's at A^eniee, whi(di was 
mostly built by Greek architects. Anotlier ])eeuliarity in 
Byzantine architecture consists in the scpiareness of their 
buildings: they di<I not ^lelight in vistas; the exteriors were 
imposing only fnnn the numerous domes winch rormed the 
roofs, and the multitudes <»f curves and semicirenlar arches 
in ev ery dirc(?tiou. The walls in most instanc(‘s have bulged, 
ovv'ing to the architect's ignorance ol.‘ the elVect> oT lateral 
pressure oceasione<l by the domes; and (hey ha\e b(*en sup- 
j)orted by buttresses of all sorts and sizes, to prevcmt the 
roof from falling in, as the church of St. So])hia did three 
times before the present dome built of hollow pots was com- 
pleted. These buttresses are eviihuitly after-thoughts in 
many instances, though they would seem to have Ik'cii built 
before the actual termination of the original design. The 
rule upon which (he builders w<*nt was what w(‘ call the 
rule of thumb; but ono thing is to In* >aid in praisi* of 
them — that tiuw att<‘mpt(‘d to build tln*ir domes and arches 
on geometrical ])rinci])b*s; they were built *»f holiest >tone 
and brick; they were not of wood, lik(^ Si. BaulV, nor tied 
togeth(?r with iron, as St. IN-ter's at Rome and our modern 
buildings jire. 

'^1 he most remarkable Byzantine buildings an‘ natnrallv 
to be found at Constantinoph', tin; m(*fropolis id’ the C’liris- 
tian einj)i?*e. Idie most ini|)ortanf art* tin* cliur<*ljes id’ *S|. 
Irene ami Kouchouk aia Sophia, built by ( ’(ni.^taiillne, but 
restored by Justinian; the great a(pieduet, and the cluirch 
of St. Sophia, Avhich vv^ere erect c»d by Justinian: afler thes(‘ 
are^o be enumerated the churches cd* St. Sophia near I'rebi- 
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zoiulo, Diiphiio iicjir Alliens, the buildiii*^ at Coiistiinlinople 
called the Palace of Bclisarius, tlie ramparts and the churches 
of the Virgin and St. Nicholas at Mistra, and the larger and 
more ancient of the monasteries of the Levant. 

Ill the interiors of the churches ornament was disjilayed 
on a principle diametrically opjiositc to that emplnyetl in 
Grcekand ILniian buildings, in which thegenius(d' theandii- 
tect is displayeil in the perfection of the truly intelle ctual 
beauties of jiroportion, symmetry, and grace — three (tnalities 
apparently unknown to l>rit ish architects (d* the present day. 
The Ilyzantine attemptf‘<l to make n[) for good ta^le by rich- 
ness of colour ; the walls were inlaiil with precious marbles, 
])orj)hyrv, ainl sorjientine, or else they were painted wdrii 
tigures of the saints in fresco ; the arched ainl domed ceil- 
ings were also jiainted, where the wealth of the founder (.*ould 
not alTord to cover them with mosaic, in which the ligures 
were always on a gold background, and, what is necessary 
under tin* circumstances, they have always a line or two of 
descrij)n’on explanatory of the >ubject, as in the curious 
Greek engra\ing on the next. page. It is copieil from one 
of the prints given to jiilgriins win) visit the monasteries of 
Athos, and gisesa good idea of the appearance of a Lyzan- 
tine building, and the character of Greek art in modern 
times. 

I’]\<‘(*pt ing on the churches, but little architectural taste 
seems to ha\e been e.xercised bir the ornamental forms and 
<lecorat ions of buildings, ddiough the kitchens ainl refec- 
torii*> described in the fi»llowing }>ages are in ^ome <h‘gree 
archite<*t oral buildings, the great outer wails of the monas- 
teries displays no architecture at till: they have no battle- 
ments, cornices, or any otlnn* ])eculiarlties. I' pj)cr chambers, 
built of wood anti phe-tia*, are often raised upon the tt>ps of 
the stoiU‘ walls, over which their projecting window called 
in Turivish Shahneshin, ajipear like those of the obi black 
and w*hit(' houses of Ihigland. Perhaps the nio>t imposing 
of all tlu‘ir buildings are the tall sipiarc towers in* keeps, 
built for the <lefenee of the monasteries, not as belfri(is, or 
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in any way answering to the towers and steeples of Gothic* 
churches, hut purely as fortresses to which the monks could 
retire with their most precious effects in any of the attacks 
to which tliey have always been subject from the predatory 
habits of their unquiet neighbours. These towers are arched 
in every storey ; they have small windows, scarcely large 
enough to j)cep out of ; the upper storey has occasionally 
larger windows opening on bartizans, supported upon plain 
heavy brackets ; the j)arapets on the summit of the towers 
are embattled, the tops of the battlements being indented 
or swallow-tailed, as we see in many specimens in the south 
of Italy, built by the princes of the Crusaders, from Oriental 
rcniiniscences. Iloth domes and towers arc usually roofed 
with large red tiles, though lead is used where the cost of 
the material could be afforded. The cities of the loth cen- 
tury, London among others, were generally built of wood; 
a mode of construction which facilitated the efforts of the 
soldiers (»f ^lohammod the Second in the year 1 4d2, in the 
destruction of many ])alaces, ftu’ums, and j>ublic buildings 
in the nietropolis of the Greek Kinpire, which dis])layed all 
ilw gorgeous barbarisms of their peculiar style. The})alacc 
of tin* Hlakernal must have been a most curious and singu- 
lar building, full of gold, jewels, and marble, but almost ])itch 
dark within, from the smallness of the windows and thick- 
ness of the walls ; its exterior was probably a mass of halls, 
domi's, and ct)lonnades hmhllcil together without ])lan or 
design, with little courts ami gardens interspersed within its 
walls : it ])robably bore great resemblance to one of the 
largtr m(»na>teries wldudi still rennain, ]>articularly as it 
boasted of st^vt'ral lofty towers which sliot up intt> the (dear 
air, high abo\c the clnstere<l buildings underneath. Here 

* It would be euri<ais i(» aseortnin why we call our oathedral>:. et(\. 
Gothic. 'I’ln' only IniildiiiLr with whieh I am ae<uiainted ihat waspor- 
haps hi ilt by the' (Joths is the tomb nf 'riieodovie, at llaviMina : it is 
had Ivoman, almost l>y/antine. in its style, and is ('overetl with a dome 
hewn out of a singh? stt>ne thirty-six feet in diameter ; it has no 
similarity wdiatovor with what we understand by Gothic architecture. 
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watchmen relieved guard night and day, to give notice of the 
fires which were continually occurring in A^arious parts of the 
by signals displayed from their summits on that side 
Avhere the fire Avas observed, as is still practised by I lie Turks 
ill the tower of Galata and the toAver ot‘ the Seraskier, and 
also to afford a timely Avarning to the timid emperor of the ap- 
proach of a turbulent mob, belonging to the green or blue 
factious of the Hippodrome, so that the Varangian guards 
might bar the great doors of bronze, Avhile he es(!a])ed in his 
galley down the bright Avaters of the (J olden Horn. 

There is a peculiarity in the manner in whicdi In)nses arc 
still built at Constantinople, Avhitdi is so original, lhal, j)cr- 
liaps, it may hav'e been deriACtl from Hyzantiiuj models; 
the common houses of the streets, instead of standing sitlc 
by side as ours do, Avith their fronts presenting a conti- 
nuous line to the street, all ativanee one shoulder, as it 

AA'cre, wlueh is <lone 

for the purpose of getting a cross light from the corner 
AvindoAV of the front room, Avhiedi <?ertaiiily imparts an addi- 
tional cheerfulness to the apartments. 

T must mention to those avIio take tiu inter<!st in nav.al 
architecture, that an ancient galley of the loth nr Khii cen- 
tury still exists ill the Cai<iue Khaue of the seraglio, Avith 
all its s’.iils, oars, ami littings rotting u])on its <lcck. "I'his 
superb old vessel is painted red and gold outside; the pooj> 
is ornamented Avith tortoise-shell, mother-of-pearl, and >ilver; 
it is about 100 feet long; the rowdocks t>f ilie oars rest, 
upon oiitiiggers «ni (-aidi si<ie, and catdi was Avorkcii by three 
men: this galley is in^t the h?ast curious of the anti([uities 
of Constantinople. 

I have been indm;ed to give this sliort n«)tir(* «d’ tin; 
peculiarities of Byzantine architecture, because I believe 
that its form and appearance are not generally familiar to 
English Headers. 

1 liave not entered into more details on a subject of 
great interest to myself, because the study of architecture is 
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one which is not appreciated in this eoiintry, — ^^vitness the 
pitiful and contemptible buildings for which John Bull is 
content to i)ay immense sums of money, sufhcient for the 
production of such works as might be the glory of the 
whole earth. 

Without drawings and plans it is not easy to uiid(.TStaud 
descripiious of architectural details ; for it is only l>y ctmi- 
paring one style with the differences it bears to another 
that any information can l>e given in mere writing, and this 
infers so great a general knowledge of the various forms of 
the Roman, Italian, Arabian, Saracenic, ami Lombardic 
buildings of the middle ages, that the reader, to understand 
niy bare ilescriptions, must know as mncli as I do of tlie 
subject, and, eonse^piently, has nothing to learn from what 
it is in my power to tell him. 

From this slight glance at their architecture we Avill pro- 
ceed to the l^>yzantine school of painting. 

The objeet of the art of |)ainting is divided into two 
distim^t and separate ends: one kind of art, both of poetry, 
sculjdnro and jjuinting, addresses itself to the intellect, the 
other to the passions. 

Jt is to tlie first class that the (ircek school has always 
adhered, but the early Greek pictiu’cs Avhich are still in ex- 
istence are very inferior to the noble Avorks in this style by 
the amdent Italian artists. Tliey areall ]>aintcd in the stilf 
conventional manner Avhich tratlitimi has handed doAvu from 
remote antitputy. No one who has had the i>]>portunity of 
imj>r(vving his good taste by a careful stinly of these ancient 
works of art can fail to appreciate and revevem*e that high 
and noble s|)iri< whi<di animated the pencils of those saintly 
painters, ami irradiates the coin]K)sition of their sublime 
conceptions with a dignity ami grandeur which is altogether 
Avanting in the heaiitiftil ])ictures of Ruhons, d'itian, (^nido, 
-Doinenichino, and other great artists of more mundane 
schools: cA’eii Raphael in his later days lost the power of 
Expressing that angelic l)eauty Avhich is to he fonml in his 
earlier pictures; the purity of his miiul Avas sullied? his 
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dreams no longer dwelt on those celestial forms which alone 
occupied the thoughts of Masaccio, Pinturicchio, Angelico 
of Fiesole, and those artists who did not paint for money, 
hut who exercised their talents ad majorem Dei gloriam — 
humble-minded men, who, having little gold and silver, 
dedicated the gifts they had received from God to the 
houour of the church, and to the praise of Him whom they 
worshipped in their works: these high-minded artists })aiiited 
in fresco; they rarely painted easel pictures, and were little 
versed in chiaro-oscuro: their works are uot to bo compared 
to those of the later anti more earthly artists, whose depth 
of shading, rich tone, and volu})tuous expression, arc pre- 
cisely the opposite in their intentions to the others: these 
latter works are far snj^erior (some of them) as mtMdiaiiit'al 
productions; they arc the works of men’s hands, the others 
of the minds of a higher class of men: but even as nK'tdnini- 
cal Avorks, the first display great merit. A very inferior 
artist can (fO])y a Vandyke: no one cjin copy a Perugino 
or a Kaphael in his first manner, so as to deceive one who 
is conversant Avith pictures for a moment. 

The Greek pictures are of the <levotional kind ; but the 
arts fell to decay in the Greek Kinjnre in the loth century, 
almost before they rose to any ext*ellenee in the West: 
hence the couA cntional forms of the stiff frescoes, imariably 
on religious subji‘(*ts, wiiicdi <le(!orate the walls of Hyzautine 
churches and refe(!toiies, are very inbiricu* to tlui adiniralde 
productions of the Italion s(diools ; btit still many of tluMU 
succeed in (jonveying to tin* mind of the spectator badings 
of devotion and religious awe, and a kind of grandeur whicdi 
seems to be beyond the sc,ope of modern artists, (‘itlua* in 
scul})ture oi’ j)aiiiting, though tiniir ])rodu<’t ions arc^ su|>erior 
in every other r(!spect. "I’he Greek artists never att(*mptcd 
landscapes or ornamental and furniture j)ic!tur(^s: in sonu* of 
the conv'cnts of Mount Athos some ex(Mj(3dingly curious por- 
traits still exist, painted in a stiff and highly finished style?. 
In the prosperous days of the (ireek Kmpire various j)ainters 
of note existed; several pictures and illumituitions have the 
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names of the artist appended to them. In the church delle 
Carcerie, at Catania, there is a painting of the martyrdom 
of 8t. Agatha, painted by Bernardiis Niger, Greens, 1388. 
Tlie remains of the Christian paintings on the interior walls 
of the Parthenon at Athens, which are certainly of consider- 
able antiquity, arc beautifully done. The miniatures in a 
volume of Ihc lives of the Martyrs, in the Vatican, of the 
12th century, which were painted by various artists of the 
day, Avlio have put their names to their works, are better 
works of art than those of Italian painters of the same i^eriod. 
The irruption of the Turks into the Christian Knipire put a 
stop to improvements in civilised arts ; since those days no 
improvements have been made, and the pictures of the 
Greek school, being servile coj>ies one of another, have re- 
mained without any change for centuries, cither for better 
or worse. 

In the early ages of the Christian Church nothing was 
left to the invention or imagination of the painters of re- 
ligions subjects ; few people could read, and the walls of 
the churches covered with frescoes, served as books to iu- 
sense the minds of the unlearned with the liistories and 
doigrines of the faith, which were exj)laineil to them in 
homilies and c(mversations, as they may be called, which 
the priests held with their congregations, after the services, 
in the j)orch of the (diurch. 

From the remotest time the ligures of the saints were 
drawn after a rocognise<l form, from which no variation 
whatoA'cr was made till a late period in the Latin Church, 
and which continues t(» be obscrveil in its original exactness 
in the Greek Church to the present day. 

The changes made in the course of ages in the Latin 
Church were not of great importance, but they t(K>k liberties 
with the subject, such as were never permitted in the East. 
In the Kationale of Durandus, book i. cap. 3, the author 
quotes the verses of Horace — 

** Pictoribus iilque pootis 

Quidlibet aiidendi semper fiiit letpia postestas ; ’ • 
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for it is the pnictieo of tho Koinjiu Chnrcli to adapt itself 
in matters of small consequence to the clianges which are 
always taking place in the habits and opinions of diifereiit 
nations. Ai} account of the changes wliich were made in 
the grSat emblem of the Roman Catholic religion, tho cruci- 
fix, Avill explain tho extent to which the imagination of the 
painters and sculptors was permitted to extend itself in the 
Latin Church. 

The crucifix was not known before tlio .'ith or 6th 
century, tlnnigh the cross was always the emblem of the 
Christian faith. 

In the dtli or 6th century the figure of our Saviour was 
first attached to the cross, but instances of this are very 
rare. 

Before the 11th century the figure was always clothed 
ill a robe. 

In the lllh and 12tli centuries the robe became shorter, 
the sleeves ending at the elbows and tho skirt about the 
knees. 

At this jjoriod the figure was usually attachc'd t<i the 
cross by four nails. 

After tin; lilth (rentury the figure always was al (ached to 
the (!ross by thrcMi nails only, and the robe was excdianged 
for a (!loth around the loins. This (doth was tliininislu^d in 
size about the Ixiginning of the l»)(h century, since when 
the crucifix has retaine«l fin? appearance which il presmits 
at this day. All this time the form of tho cross itsedf under- 
went no (diangi?. In like manner slight (dianges hav(? been 
made in the vestures of tln^ ]>riosts of the Roman ('hurch. 
The cb[)e lias lost its boot!, the chasuble is diminisln}d in 
bulk, the <lalmati(? is shortem^d. Some modifications have 
taken jilaec? in various countn(?s in the forms of these ves- 
tures: the chasuble of Kngland was pointe<l in front ami at 
the back, wliile in Kramnsand Rome it was round, 'riic 
mitre seems to be a mod(*ni invention, dating no farther 
back than the 9th or lOlh century. The crown of the 
Grdek bishops was never used in the West, and (his head- 
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dress is not to bo found in tlie most ancient mosaics and 
illuminations of the Kast. Tlie pastoral staff of the Roman 
Churcli is not used ]>y the Greek ])ishops and patriarchs, 
though the shepherds of tlie Morca still use a crook pre- 
cisely of the same form. It is from his knowledgIPof the 
jieriods at which these and other changes were made, that 
the Kui'ojieaii anti(piary can at a glance perceive the period 
at which most things were cous< ructe<l, but lie has few land- 
marks of this kind to guide him in the Kast. The A’cstures 
and ccu'cmouics of the Greek and Sclavonic Churches have 
remaiiK'd the same (as 1 believe) since the couvcrsif)ii of 
those nations P) Christianity. Such alterations as these 
have taken ])laee in the ceremonial of the Latin Church, 
but in the (inH‘k Cbuvch im changes whatever seem tt> have 
been ])ennitted. 

It is, or sb-mid be, well known to mv readers, that the 
traditional likenesses of the Saviourand some c>f the Apostles 
hav(? heen htinded down to us from the earliest ages : 
th(» ty])(‘s, how(‘ver, an* a little different in the Kasteni and 
Western Churches. I will instance those of the great 
Apostles St. P(‘tor and St. Raul: in the represeiitatioiis of 
the Latin Chnn‘h, St. Refer is always a man of a 1 unit sixty 
years of age, witli a thickish figure; his heuil hald, exee[)ting 
at the hack, where he has sliort curling hair ; his heard is 
short and hroad : tin* e\pr(*ssion of his face inaj(*>tic ; his 
nostrils somewhat open: the colour of his hair ami heard 
light grey. 

St. Raul is a smaller man, his hack a little hot\t : he is 
ahont tifty years of age, nearly bald, a beard about six iuehes 
long, of a ilark grey e»>hmr, his eyes small ami quick, a de- 
termined eh'ver e\pressi<»n, <piito tlilTercut from that t>l‘ St. 
Reter. 

Both A]n>s(les are <lresM*d in a long shirt, with rather 
full o])en sleeves, over whit*b the toga bangs in heavy fohls ; 
this was the gjirment without seam, a pieeo of woollen 
cloth, about five feet six inehes wiilo, and twelve feet long; 
it is worn to the present day by the Bedouins of the western 
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desert ; it is easy to show, but difficult to explain, the man- 
ner ill wliich it was worn.* It was not semicircular, as 
some antiquarians assort ; several perfect togas have lieen 
found in Egyptian tombs of the period of the Greek and 
Romaiiftynasties. 

The Greek pictures of the present day are precisely the 
same as those of the earliest times; their authority for this 
exact observance of ancient usages is partly founded on a 
canon of the second Council of Nice : — 

Non est imaginum striictura pictoruin inventio, sed 
Ecclesiai Catholicai probato legislatio et traditio. Nam 
(piod vetustate excellit venerandum est, ut inqnit divus 
Basiliiis.” . . . “ Atqni coiiciliinn et traditio ista non est 

pictoris (ejus eiiim sola ars est), verum ordinatio ct dispo- 
sitio patrum nostrorum,” etc. Accordingly we find in Nice- 
phori Callixti Ecclesiastica Ilistoria (vol. i. book ii, cap. 37, 
folio, Paris), 1630, that the tra<litional likenesses of St. Peter 
and 8t. Paul were bande<l down from the earliest times : — 
Petrus eqnidem non crassa corporis statnra fnit, sod medi- 
ocri et <iiue aliquanto esset erectior, facie subpullida et alba 
admodum. Capilli et capitis barba) crispi et densi, sed non 
adrnodnm prominentes fnere. Oculi ([iiasi sanguine respersi 
et nigri ; supereilia snblata. Nasns autem longior ille qiii- 
dem, non tamen in acumen desinens, sed pressns imnsque 
majus. 

“ l^iiilus autem corpore erat parvo ct contracto, et quasi 
incurvo, atqiie paululnm inflexo ; facie Candida, annosque 
plures pra) se ferente, ct capito calvo ; ocnlis inulta inerat 
gratia; supereilia deorsum versmn vergebant. Nasns pul- 
chre inflexns, idemque longior. Barba densior, et satis 
promissa ; eaque non minus quum capitis coma cards etiam 
rcHpersa erat.” 

^ lliG women Nubia wear the prcciwj <lress which is seen in 
statues of Diana, and the figures of t!ie Kt ruscan vases. It is composed 
of a piece of linen or woollen cloth, a}x)ut four feet wide, and five long. 
Two brooches fasten a part of it, which is doubled down over the 
shomlders, and a girdle confines ii rouiul the waist. 
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By this it will be seen how very much the tra- 
ditions of the East and West resemble each other as 
to the appearance of the two Apostles ; hut that no 
changes or differences might creep in in the lapse of 
time, tlie manner iii which not only all the saints and 
personages, hut the scenes of Holy Writ, are to he 
drawn, is exactly described in a MS. constantly consulted 
hy the Greek artists ; it was compiled, it is supposed, in 
the tenth century, hy Dionisius the Monk, painter to the 
convent of Fourna, near Agrapha, who had studied the 
famous paintings of Panselinos. From time to time addi- 
tions have been made to this curious hook, which serves 
as a manual for the painters employed to this day to* 
ornament the walls of churches, chapels, and refectories with 
fresco-paintings : a translation of it has been published in 
French, by M. Didron ; it is called Manuel d’lconographie 
Chretieiine,” 8vo, Paris, 1845. 

In the ])ages of this hook rules arc laid down for 
the inanuer in which everything is to he treated, as to 
form, colour, and expression, to the minutest particulars : 
in addition to religious personages, we are taught how 
to portray many of the sages of antiquity. Thucydides, 
Plutarch, Plato, Aristotle, etc., are all descriheil ; direc- 
tions are given how to paint the narthex of the church, 
how t(> ]>aint the dome of the fountain, how to paint the 
refectory, and so on ; how to represent such and such 
miracles, parables, etc. ; and recipes for the preparation 
of the ])laster on the walls, the colours, gold, and var- 
nishes ; and also the prayers ami orisons to he offered up 
hy the devout painter before he presumes to coinmence 
his work. 

In the sculptures and paintings of the Latin Church the 
twelve Apostles are rcj)resentod holding the instruments of 
their martynlom ; and, with the exeej>tion of St. John, are 
always old or iniddle-agctl luen. 

In the Greek Church the Twelve are not the same 
as those mentioned in St. Matthew x,, St. ^lark iii., w>r 
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St. LtiIvO vi., but they are represented in the following 
manner : — % 

1. St. Peter. An old man \Wtli a rounded beard. He bolds in bis 

band a roll of bis Epistle, on which is written ‘‘ Peter, the Apostle 
of Jesus Christ.” 

2. St. Paul. Paid, with a lontrish grey board. He bolds his twelve 

Epistles rolled up and tied together. 

3. St. John Tlicologos. An old man, bald, with a lai'gc thin board. 

He liulds the Gospel. 

4. St. ISTnttbew the Evangelist. Old, with a large beard. ITo holds 

his Gospel. 

5. St. Luke the Evangeli.st. Young, with curling hair, little beard. 

He is painting the blether of G<mI. 

„ d. St. ’Mark the Evangeli.st. Grey hair, rounded board. He holds 
his Gospel. 

7. St. Andrew. An old man, grizzled hair ; his beard sei)aratcd in 

two : he carries a cross, and a roll not unrolled. 

8. St. Simon Zel(»le.s. Old man, bald, rounded beard, 

0. St. Jana s the Less, Young man with a small beard. 

10. St. Partlioloiiiew. Young man with a small l>card. 

11. St. Thomas. A young man without any beard. 

12. St. Philip. A young man without a beard. 

The ab(»ve account will be snfHciciit to (xplaiii why 
Greek ])icrnros boar .so great a resenihlunce to (*:ich «>tlier, 
and wliy it is so difRcnlt to assign any precise date* to any 
of those wliich have no name of their painter, ov the year 
when tlu V were painte<l, ajipended to them. Tin' tigiires 
of the saints are painted in easel j)ietiiros on gold liack- 
gTonnds, In imitation, ])erhaj)s, of the mosaics ; tin* fn's(*o- 
pictnres on the wtills liav(j no hjurkgronnds. '^I'he tignres 
nsnally liold ji sci’fJl in tlieir hands, on whiclj their nantt's 
arc Avritten ; or so7netimes a sont(3nco from Scripture, ex- 
planatory of the acts of the saint, is written on Ins scroll. 
The j)rodigions (piantily <»f the.<e enrions stiff fri*sco(‘S nitty 
be iintigiiu'd, when it is asserted tliat at Athens, (*\en in 
it.s present state, there are 80 small eliiindies ; on M»mnt 
Atho.s there tire, imdnding ehiirehcs, ehajiels, hermitages, 
and oratories, [iltice.s of worship; every large eoiivont 
in Greece tind Asia contains from 6 to 20 cdiupids, ami thi^ 
walls of all the-sc arc covered from top to hottuiii with 
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fresco-paintings on religious subjects. J5csules these, every 
church has paiutiiigs, on the panels of the iconostasis, of the 
Kedeeiner, the Virgin, and the saint to whom the building 
is dedicated ; and usually possesses numerous small pictures 
hanging against the walls of the sanctuary, near the altar. 
Many of these are of extreme antiquity, and are oft(?u in 
gold or silver frames of most curious workmanship. I may 
conclude these observations by mentioning that there is not 
one of this class of pictures in the National Gallery ; and, 
excepting one or two small ones of my own, of the 12th 
century, 1 know of no others in any collection in England, 
— those usually called Greek pictures being the works of 
modern liussian or very early Italian artists. 

Among the various commodities whitdi arc carried abroad 
by an Englishman when he lirst starts on his travels in foreign 
lands, are a good store or outfit of prejudices, preposses- 
sions, tind convictions, which are founded on the ntiturc of 
his ediKtation, and have no vulgar reference to facts. Of 
these, there is usually to be found the notion that monks are 
a set of idle, disstdule drones, either fanatical hypocrites 
or sunk in ignorance and sloth. My own notion of a monk 
was originally compounded from the famous account of 
Friar Timk in the romance of Ivanhoe, and the fearful 
histories of the Dominican familiars of the Inquisition, and 
those who some peojde su]q>osed were called friars from the 
numerous heretics whom they fried alive in Smithiiehl. 

Probably there are few ])ersons living who have been so 
much in monasteries, both i»f the Latin and reek Churches, 
as I have; tlie couse<[Ucuce of which has been, that my 
present. o])inious of monks in genenil are the opposite to 
tiiose with which J originally started from my native lamb 

One thing must Ik^ kept in mind, that although a monk 
is a monk, nothing can be more ditferent than the charac- 
ters t)f the ditferent monastic orders of the Latin Church ; 
for while J am imdined to think favourably of the learned 
order of the ilenediclines, who built most of those beau- 
tiful abbeys whose ruins in our fairest valleys attest <ho 
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former wealth and magnificence of their inhabitants, I con- 
sider that the Mendicant orders of friars, the Dominicans, 
Franciscans, and Capiicins, are useless burthens, if they are 
not absolutely injurious, to the community at large ; but, 
whatever their various peculiarities may be, I have never, 
in any country in Europe, Asia, or Africa, met with the 
prototype of Friar Tuck. A fat monk is a very rare 
animal ; fat priests are to be found, but I do not remember 
having ever seen a monk whom a New Zealander would 
think worth looking at. Quietness, simplicity, and a com- 
plete ignorance of the world, are the usual characteristics 
of all monks. 

Jesuits, it must be remembered, are not monks ; it is 
not the Order, but the Company, of Jesus. Hut as the 
monks of the various orders of the Latin Cburcb, although 
they are all founded on the rules of St. Hene<lict or St. 
Augustin, differ essentially from each other in learning, in 
character, and in dress, so do the Greek monks dilfer in 
most respects from them. 

They are all the followers of one rule, and belong to the 
ascetic order of St. Basil. They arc not learned and muni- 
ficeiit in charity ami education, as tlie Benedictines are ; 
they do not interfere in worldly and political intrigues ; 
neither are they mendicants who live by the sweat of other 
people’s brows. 

Their observances lead to a complete retirement from 
the world ; eight hours of the twenty-four are passed in 
prayer ; they eat no meat, Jiiid on their fast-days, which 
comprise one-third of the year, they eat no animal sul>stance, 
very little of anything, and that only once a ilay. They do 
not sit down in church, but rest themselves by leaning <ui a 
crutch. 

I will not in a book like this enter into any observation 
on matters of religious faith ; on this subject the Greek 
Church acknowledges the authority only of the Bible and 
the first seven general councils. So entirely do they j)ro- 
hUnt all private opinion of these subjects, that the l^itriarch 
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of Moscow, ill the reign of Peter the Great (the Russian 
Church resembles the Greek Church in all essential matters), 
banished the priest of Morum, and several other priests, 
and sent them to Siberia, for preaching sermons ; assert- 
ing that the Lord had always operated through his mere 
word, and had thus founded his church without further 
explaining it, and therefore it was not needful for his clergy 
to do so.” 

TJic hierarchy of tlic Greek Church is divided into three 
classes — tlie parochial clergy, who must be married men ; 
the monks, avIio cannot marry ; and the bishops, arch- 
l)isho2:)s, patriarchs, and great dignitaries of the church, 
who cannot be married, and who arc chosen from the 
monastic order. Of the monks there are several divisions 
with respect to the positions which they hold in their mon- 
asteries — the Archimandrites, or abbots ; Ilcgumenoi, or 
su2)eriors of smaller convents ; lero monaehoi and lero- 
diachoind, monks in holy orders. Of the simple monks, 
one is called ascetic, or atTKf)TiKOQy because he lives aj^art in 
a crKrfTij, or cottage ; tcutfiiirrjQ, from KtvfiJj, a village ; ara^w- 
pr]TiQj ail anchorite, from ai'axtopeufy to retire ; and lastly, 
jbioyaxoc, a monk. 

The government of the monasteries is of two kinds. 
Some monasteries arc Koirofiioi ; in these the Ilcgumcnos 
has supreme authority, and everything is at his disjiosal so 
long as his otHcc lasts. 

Other monasteries — and these arc more numerous — are 
calleil IciopvOf^ioi : these have more resemblance to a republic 
or commonwealth. The monks on entering 2>ay a certain 
sum, in consideration of which they are in j'lart proprietors 
of the establishment, and nothing of imjHirtance can be 
done without general consent, which often infers a general 
quarrel ami tiisturbance. 

In both kinds of monasteries almost all the clothes, 
earj>entry, and other works arc conducted by the monks 
themselves ; one bakes, another makes shoes, another dis- 
tils arrack. They have usually several KoafiiKoi, or 4 ay 
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brothers, who often bc(‘,ome monks ; these attend to the 
cattle and to ont-of -doors affairs, and assist the monks in 
liewin^ wood and drawinj^ water. Tn some eases these are 
serfs, who arc bound to labour for the abbots, who are their 
feudal lords. The Arab tribe of Crobeli are serfs of the 
Abbot of Mount Sinai, the ancestors of the herd having been 
presented to the convent by the Emperor •Justinian. 

The monks of the Greek Church have diminished in 
number and wealth of late years ; their monasteries are no 
longer the schools of learning which they useit to be*, ; few 
can read the Hellenic or ancient Greek ; and the following 
anecdote will sutlice to show the estimation in which a con- 
ventual library has not nnnsnally been held. A Knssian,or 
I do not know whether ho was not a French traveller, in the 
pursuit, as I was, of ancient literary treasures, bnind himself 
in a great monastery in Ibilgaria, to tlie north of the town (U* 
Cavalla : he had heard that the books preserved in this re- 
mote building wei’c remarkable for their anti([nity, and for 
the subjects on which they treated. Jlis <lismay and dis- 
appointment may be imagined when he was assured )>y the 
agoumenos or sujicrior of the monastery that it <*«)ntaiiu‘il no 
lilirary whatever, that they had nothing but the liturgies and 
church-books, and no palaia pragmata or antiijuities at, all. 
The poor man had bumped upon a pa(»k saddle over villaii- 
ons roads for many days for no other o]>je(rt, and th(» 
library of wliich he was in search lunl vanishetlas the visions 
of a dream. The agoumenos begged his giK*st to <*nt(‘r with 
tlie monks into the choir, whore the almost continual idiundi 
service Avas going on, and there ho saw the (hiuble row of 
long-bearded holy fathers, shouting away atthechorus (d\v(>tc 
tXtitroVj €X£c(roi/ (pronounc(Ml Kyrc; (dei/.on, C’liriste elei- 

zon), which occurs almost every minute in the ritual of the 
Greek Church. Each of the monks was standing, to save 
his bare legs from the damp *>f the marble floor, u])on a 
great folio volume, which ha<l been removed from tlui con- 
ventual library and applied to purposes of practical utility in 
the Vay which I have described. The traveller, on cxamiii- 
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iiig tlieyc poiidoroiis tomes, found them to i)e of the greatest 
value ; one Avas in uncial letters, and others were full of 
illuminations of the earliest date ; all these he was alloAvcd 
to carry away in exchajige for some footstools or hassocks, 
which he 2 )resented in their vstca<l to the old monks ; they 
were comfortably covered with ketche or felt, and Aveie in 
many res])ccts more convenient to the inhabitants of the 
monastery than the manuscripts hail been, for many (d* their 
nnticpio bindings were ornamented with bosses and nail- 
heads, wliicdi inconvenienced the toes of the unsophisticated 
congregation who stood upon them without shoes for so 
many hours in the day. 1 must add tliat the lower lialvcs 
of the maiui.'-crij)ts were imperfect, from tlie damp of the* 
floor of the eh nrcli having corrodeil and eaten away their vel- 
lum leaves, and also that, as the story is not my own, 1 can- 
not voindi for the truth of it, thougli, whether it is true or 
not, it elinddates the present state of the literary attainments 
of the Oriejital monks. Ignorance and suj)erstition walk 
hand in hand, and the monks of the Eastern churches seem 
to retain in those days all the love for the marvellous which 
distinguished their Western brethren in the middle ages. 
Miraculous ])iclures abound, as well as holy springs and 
wells. Kclics still perform wonderful cures. 1 will only, as 
ail illustration to this statement, mention one of the standing 
objects of veneration Avhich may bo witnessed any day in the 
vicinity of the castle of the k^iven Towers, ()utside of the 
walls of Consiaiitinople ; there a rich monastery stands in a 
lovely gro\ e (»f trees, umler whose shade numerous parties 
of merry (irecks often pass the day, dividing their lime 
l>etweeu drinking, dancing, and devotion. 

The unfortnnate Emperor Constantine Pahvologus rotle 
out of the city alone to reconnoitre the outposts of the 
Turkish army, which was encainpcil in the immediate 
vicinity. In passing through a wo(ul ho found an ohl man 
seate<l by the side of a spring cooking some tish on a grid- 
iron for his dinner ; the emperor dismounted from his white 
horse and entered into conversation with the other ; the old 
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man looked up at the stranger in silence, when the emperor 
inquired whether he had heard anything of the movements 
of the Turkish forces. ^^Yes,’’ said he, they have this 
moment entered the city of Constantinople.*’ I would be- 
lieve what you say,” replied the emperor, “if the fish which 
you are broiling would jump off tlie gridiron into the spring.” 
This, to his amazement, the fish immediately did, and, on 
his turning round, the figure of the old man had disappeared. 
The emperor mounted his horse and rode towanls the gate 
of Silivria, where he was encountered by a band of the 
enemy and slain, after a brave resistance, by the hand of an 
Arab or a Negro. 

■ The broiled fishes still swim about in the water of the 
spring, the sides of which have been lined with white marble, 
in which are certain recesses or boudoirs Avlicre they can 
retire when they do not Avish to receive company. The only 
way of turning the attention of these holy fish to the respect- 
ful jjrcsence of their adorers is accomplished by throwing 
something glittering into the Avater, such as a handful of 
gold or silver coin; gold is the best, copper produces no 
elfect; he that sees one tish is lucky, he that sees two or 
three goes home a happy man; but the custom of throwing 
coins into the spring has become, from its constant practice, 
very troublesome to the good monks, Avho kindly depute 
one of their coininunity to rt^jee out the money six or sev^en 
times a day Avith a scraper at the end of a long j)ole. The 
Emperor of Russia has sent presents to the shrine of Ral- 
oukli, so callcil from the Ihirkish Avord Ihilouk, a fish. Some 
Avickc<l heretics have said that these tishes an* common 
perch: either they or the monks must he mistaken; but of 
whatever kind they are, they arc looked upon Avith reverence 
by the Greeks, and have been continually held in the highest 
honour from the time of the siege of Constantinople to the 
present day. 

I have hitherto noticed tljosc monasteries otily Avhich 
are under the spiritual jurisdiction of the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, but those of the Copts of Egypt and the 
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Maronites of Syria resemble them in almost every particular. 
As it has never been the custom of the Oriental Christians 
to bury the dead within the precincts of the church, they 
none of them contain sepulchral monuments. The bodies 
of the Byzantine emperors were enclosed in sarcophagi of 
precious marbles, which were usually deposited in chapels 
erected for the purpose — a custom which has been imitated 
by the sultans of Turkey. Of all these magnificent sarco- 
phagi and chapels or mausoleums where the remains of the 
imperial families were deposited, only one remains intact; 
every one but this has been violated, destroyed, or carried 
away: the ashes of the Caesars have been scattered to the 
winds. The chapel of St. Nazario c Celso at Ravennfl 
was tnilt by Gal la Placidia, the daughter of Theodosius ; 
she died at Rome 440, but her body was removed to 
Ravenna and deposited in a sarcophagus in this chapel; in 
the same place are two other sarcophagi, one containing 
the remains of Constantins, the second husband of Galla 
Placidia, and the other holding the body of her son Valen- 
tiniaii III. These tombs have never been disturbed, and 
are the only ones which remain intact of the entire line of 
the Caesars, either of the Eastern or Western empires. 

The tombstones or monuments of the Armenians de- 
serve to be mentioned on account of their singularity. They 
arc usually ol)lt)ng pieces of marble lying flat upon the 
ground; on these arc sculptured representations of the im- 
plements of the trade at which the deceased had worked 
during his lihjtimc: some display the manner in which the 
Armenian met his death. In the Petit Champ des Morts 
at Pera 1 counted, I think, five tombstones with bas-reliefs 
of men whoso heads have been cut off. In Armenia the 
traveller is often start leil by the appearance of a gigantic 
stone figure of a ram, far away from any present habitation: 
this is the tomb of some ancient possessor of flocks and 
herds whose house and village have disappeared, and nothing 
but his tomb remains to mark the site which once was the 
abode of men. • 
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The Armenian monasteries, witli the oxeoption of that 
of Etchmiazin and one or two others, arc much smaller 
huildiugs than those of the Greeks ; they are constructed 
after the same model, however, being surrounded with a 
high blank wall. Their churches are seldom surmounted 
by a dome, but are usually in the form of a small barn, 
with a high-pitched roof, built, like the walls, t)f large 
squared stones. At one end of the church is a small door, 
and at the other end a semicircular apsis; the windows are 
small apertures like loopholes. These buildings, though 
of very small size, lune an imposing ap|)earanc(i from their 
air of massive strength. The cells of the Armeuiaji monks 
Idbk into the courtyard, which is a remarkable fact in that 
country, Avherc the rest of the inhabitants dwell in Imifows 
underground like rabbits, and kee]) themselves alive tluring 
the long winters of their rigorous climate by the warmth 
proceeding from the cattle with whom they live, for lire is 
dear in a land too cold for trees to grow. The monasteries 
of the various sects of Christians who inhabit the uu>untaius 
of Koordistaun arc very numerous, and all more or less 
alike. Perched on tlie tops of crags, in these Avild regions 
arc to be seen the monastic fastnesses of tlu^ C'haldeans, 
who of late have been known by the name of rs’eslorians, 
the seat of whose patriarchate is at Julainerk. Thew have 
now been almost exterminatetl by Hedcr Khan liey, a 
Koordi.sh chief, in revenge for the cattle which they were 
alleged to have stolen from the Koordish v illages in their 
vicinity. The Jacobites, the Sabicans, and the C’liri>tians 
of 8t. John, who ijihabit the !)anks of the Euphrali s in the 
districts of the ancient Susiana, all have foriifuiil monasteries 
which are mostly of great anti(|uity. From Mount Ararat 
to Bagdad the different sects of Christians still retain the 
faith of the Redeemer, whom they have worshipped ac<‘ord- 
ing to their various forms, some of them for more tlian 
fifteen hundred years ; the plague, the famine, and the 
sword have passed over them and left them still unscathed, 
and ^here is little doubt but that they will maintain the 
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position which they have held so Ion", till the now not far 
distant period arrives when the coiupiercd empire of the 
Greeks will a"ain he brought under the donuuion of a 
Christian emperor. 
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EGYPT IN 1833. 


CHAPTER 1. 

• 

Navarino — The Wrecks of the Turkish and Egy^dian Fleets — Alex- 
andria — An Arab Pilot — Intense Heat — Scene from the Hotel 
Windows — The Water-Carriers — A Procession — A Bridal Party — 
Violent mode of clearing the Bead — Submissive Behaviour of the 
People — Astonishing Numl)er of Donkeys — Bedouin Arabs ; their 
wild and savage appearance — Early hours — Visit to the Pasha's 
J^rime Minister, Boghos Bey ; hospitable reception — Kawasses and 
Chaoushes ; their function.s and powers — The Yassakjis — The 
Minister's Audience Chamber— Walmas ; anecdote of bis saving 
tlie life of Boghos Bey. 

It was towards the cud of July 1833 that I took a pas- 
sage from Malta to Alexandria iu a merchant vessel called 
the Fortuna; for iu those days there were no steam-paekets 
traversing every sea, with almost the same rapidity and 
accuracy as railway carriages on shore. We touched on 
our way at Navarino to sell some potatoes to the splcudidly- 
ilrcssed and half-starved pi'pulation of the Morca, uumhers 
of whom we found lounging about in a temporary wooden 
bazaar, where (here was nothing to sell. In various parts 
of the harbour the wrecks of the Turkish and Egyptian 
ships of war, stripjtcil of their outer coverings, and looking 
like the gigantic skeletons of antediluvian animals, gave 
awful evidence of the destruction which had taken place 
not very long Itefore in the battle between the Cliristiau 
and Mohainctlan fleets in this calm, land-]oekcd harbour. 
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On the 31st we found ourselves approaching the castle 
of Alexandria, and were soon hailed hy some people in a 
cnrioiis-lookin" pilot-boat with a lateen sail. The pilot 
was an old man with a turban and a lon^ hojinl, and 

sat cross-legged in the stem of his boat. We looked at 
him Avith vast interest, as the first live specimen avc had 
seen of an Arab sailor. He was just the sort of nniii that 
1 imagine Sinhad the Sailor must liaA^e been. 

Having hy his directions been steered safely into the 
harbour, avc east anchor not far from the shore, a naked 
dusty plain, Avhich the blazing sun seemed to dare any one 
to cross, on pain of being shriA^elled uj) immediately. Tlie 
'intensity of the heat Avas tremeiulous ; the pitch melted in 
the seams of the deck ; Ave could scarcely hear it even Avhen 
Ave Avere under the aAvning. Malta Avas hot enough, hut the 
temperature there Avas cool in comparison to the fiery fur- 
nace in Avhich AA^e Avere at present grilling. lIoAvever, then* 
was no help for it ; so, having got our luggage on shore, avc 
SAveltercd through the streets to an inn called the Tre 
Anchore — the only hotel in Africa, I helicA e, in tliose tlays. 
It AA\as a dismal little place, frecpientcd by the captains of 
inerchant vessels, avIh), not being hot enough already, raised 
the temperature of their blood by drinking brandy and Avater, 
arrack, and other combustibles, in a dark oven-like room 
heloAV stairs. 1 5* I 3 ^ 

We took possession of alt the rooms upstairs, of Avhich 
the princi])al one Avas long and uarroAV, Avith tAv^o AAundoAvs 
at the end, opening on to a cov<?red balcony or verandah : 
this overbooked the principal street ami the bazaar. Here 
my comj)anion and 1 s«)on stationed ourselves, and Avatched 
the novel and curious sc(uie beloAA^ ; ami strange indeed to 
tlie eye of an Kuro])ean, Avhen f<»r tiie first time he enters 
an Oriental city, is all he sees around him. The pic- 
turesque dresses, the buildings, the palm-trees, the camels, 
the people of various nations, Avitl) their long beards, their 
arms, and turbans, all unite to form a picture Avhich is 
imlelihly fixed in the memory. Tilings Avhich hav^c since 
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bccoino perfectly familiar to iis were then utterly incom- 
prchciisihlo, and wc had no one to cxidain them to us, for 
the one waiter of the poor inn, who was darting about in 
liis shirt-sieves after the manner of all waiters, never ex- 
tended his aiiswers to onr questions beyond “Si, Signore,’’' 
so we got but little information from him; however, we 
did not inake use of f)iir eyes the less for that. 

Among the first things we noticed was the number of 
half-naked men who Aveiit rnnning about, each with soine- 
thi ng like a dead ]>ig under his arm, shouting out “Mother! 
mother!’'* with a doleful voice. These were the sakis or 
Avater-(auTiers, with their goat-skins of the precious element, 
a bright brass cupful of which they sell for a small coin fo 
the thirsty pjissengers. An old man with a fun in his hand 
nnide of a ])alm branch, who was erunqded np in the corner 
of a sort booth among a hea]) of dried figs, raisins, and 
dates, just o])p{)sile our window, was an olqect of much 
speculation to us how he got in, and how he would ever 
manage* to get (»ut of the niclie into which he was so closely 
wedg(‘d. 11(‘ was the merchant, as the Arabian I^ights 
would call him, or the sho])-keeper as wo should say, who 
sat there cross-1 (‘g-gt'd among Ins wares waiting patiently for 
a customer, ami keeping olV th<* flies in the meanwhile, as in 
due; time we discovered that all merchants did in all eountries 
of the Kast. Soon there came slowly hy a long procession 
of men on hnrsehack with golden hriilles and velvet 
trai)])ings, and women mnfHed up in hlaek silk Avrappers : 
how th(‘v e«)ul<l Ix’ar them, hot as it was, astt>nished ns. 
These holies sat upon a pile of (uishions plaeed s«) high 
above the backs of the donkeys on which tliev rnde that 
their bid rested on the animals' shonhlers. Each donkey 
Avas led by one man, Avliile another Avalked by its side Avitli 
his hand upon the crujqu'r. With the ladies Avere two little 
boys covered with diamomis, moniUed on huge fat horses^ 
and eiisconcetl in higb-backetl Mameluke saddles made of 
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silver gilt. These boys we afterwards found out were being 
conducted in state to a house of their relations, where the 
rite of circumcision was to be performed. Our attention 
was next called to something like a four-post bed, with pink 
gauze curtains, whicli advanced with dignified slowness 
preceded by a band of nnisicians, who raised a dire and 
fearful discord by the aid of various windy engines. This 
was a canopy, the four poles of which were supported by 
men, Avho held it over the heads of a bride and her two^ 
bridesmaids or friends, who walked on each side of her. 
The bride was not veiled in the usual way, as her friends 
were, but was muflled up in Cashmere shawls from head to 
fbot. Something there was on the top of her head which 
gleamed like gold or jewels, Init the rest of her person was 
so efEcctually wrapped up and concealed that no one could 
tell whether she was pretty or ugly, fat or thin, old or 
young ; and although we gave her credit for all the charms 
which should adorn a }>ride, we rejoiced wlien the villanous 
band of music which accompanied her turned round a corner 
and went out of hearing. 

Some miserable-looking black slaves caught our attention, 
clothed each in a piece of Isabel-coloured canvas aiid led 
by a well-dressed man, wlio had probably just bought them. 
Then a great personage came by on horseback, with a 
number of mounted attendants and some men on foot, who 
cleared the way before him, ami struck everybody on the 
head with their sticks who did not get out of the way fast 
enough. These blows were dealt all round in the most 
unceremonious inanner ; but what aj)pcarcd to us extra- 
ordinary was, that all these beaten people did not seem 
to care for being beat. They looked neither angry nor 
affronted, but only griiiiie<l and rubbc<l their shoulders, and 
moved on one side to let the train of the great man pass 
by. Now, if this were done in London, what a ferment 
would it create ! wliat speeches would be made about 
tyranny and oppression ! what a capital thing some bigb- 
min^cd and independent patriot would make of it ! how he 
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would call a meotin" to defend the rights of the subject ! 
jind how he would get his admirers to vote liim a piece 
of plate for his iiol)lc and glorious exertions ! Here nobody 
minded the thing ; they took no heed of the indignity; 
and I verily believe my friend and I, who were safe up at 
the window, were the only persons in the place who felt 
any annoyance. 

The prodigious multitude of donkeys formed another 
strange feature in the scene. There were hundreds of 
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them, carrying all sorls of things in panniers ; and some of 
the smallest were riilden by men so tall that they weye 
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obliged to liold up their legs that their feet might not touch 
the ground . Donkeys, in short, are the carts of Dgypt and 
the hackney-coaches of Alexandria. 

Ill addition to the donkeys, long strings of ungainly- 
looking camels were continually passing, generally preceded 
by a donkey, and accompanied by swarthy men clad in a 
short shirt, with a red and yellow handkerchief tied in a 
peculiar way over their heads, and wearing sandals ; these 
savage-looking people were Bedouins, or Arabs of the desert. 
A very truculent sot they seemed to bo, and all of them 
were armed with a long crooked knife and a pis(<d nr two. 
stuck in a red leathern girdle. They wore thin, gaunt, and 
* dirty, and strode along looking fierce and i nd<*p('ndont. 
There was something very striking in the appearance of 
these untamed Arabs ; F had never picture<l to mys(‘lf that 
anything so like a wild beast could exist in human form. 
The motions of their half-naked bodies were singularly free 
and light, and they looked as if they could (dimh, and run, 
and leap over anything. The appearance of many <d’ the 
older Arabs, with their long white beard and their amj)h* 
cloak of camel’s hair, called an abba, is majestic and 
venerable. It was the first time that 1 had seen these 
Children of the Desert,” and the quickness cd‘ their eyes, 
tlieir apparent freedom from all restraint, ami their disregard 
of any conventional manners, struck me foreihly. An 
Englisii gentleman in a ronml hat, ainl a tight neek-hand- 
kerchief and hoots, with white gloves ami a little in 

his hand, was a style of man so utterly and entir(*ly imlik(‘ 
a Bedouin Aral), that I couhl hardly coneeivc? tin? possibility 
of their being only <lilTerent species of the r-anie animal. 

After we laid <lincd, being fire<l with the heat and (lie 
tron])le we had had in getting onr liiggagi^ «>nt of tln^ ship. 
I resolved to retire to bed at an early hour, and on going 
to the window to have another look at the erowtl, I was 
surprised to find that tln-rewas scarcely anyhoily hd’t in tlu^ 
streets, for these primitive people all go to IxmI when it gets 
dl^rk, as the birds do ; and except a few persons walking 
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homo with paper lanterns in their hands, the place seemed 
alm'ost entirely deserted. 

The next morning, mounted on donkeys, we shambled 
across half the city to the residence of Boghos Bey, the 
Armenian })rime minister of M^diammed Ali Pasha ; we 
were received with great kindness and civility, and as at 
this time there ha<l heen but very few European travellers 



lU’douiii Arab. 

in Egypt, wo wore treated with distinguished hospitality^ 
The Bey said that although tlie Pasha was then in I ppcr 
Egypt, he would take ean* that wo shouhl have cNofy 
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facility in seeing all the objects of interest, and that he 
would write to Ilabeeb Effendi, the Governor of Cairo, to 
acquaint him of oiir arrival, and direct him to let ns have 
the use of the Pasha’s horses, that kawasses shonl<I attend 
us, and that the Pasha would give ns a finnan, whicih would 
ensure our being well treated throughout the whole of his 
dominions. 

As a kawass is a person mentioned by all Oriental 
travellers, it may be as well to state that he is a sort of 
armed servant or body-gnard belonging to the government; 
he bears as his badge of office a thick cane about four feet 
long, with a large silver head, with which instrument he oc- 
*cavsionally enforces his commands and supports his authority 
as well as his person. Ambassadors, consuls, and occaision- 
ally travellers, are attended by kawasses. Their presence 
shows that the person they accompany is protected by the 
State, and their number indicates Iiis dignity ami rank. 
Formerly these kawasses Avere splendidly attire»i in (‘in- 
broidered dresses, and their arms and the ac^conlnMuents of 
their horses Avere of silver gilt: the ambassa<lor at C^>n- 
stantinople has, I think, six of these attendants. Of late 
years their picturesrpie costume has been changcMl to a 
uniform frock-coat <d’ Enro])ean make, of a whily-brown 
colour. 

There is a higher grade of officer of the sann^ descrip- 
tion, who is only to be met with at Court, 
and Avhose functions are nearly the same 
as those of a c}iam})erlain with ns. lie 
is called a chaoush. Ilis offi<‘iaI staff is 
surmounted by a silv’er head, forme<l like 
a Greek bishop’s staff, from the two horns 
of Avhich several little round Ixdls arc 
suspended by a silver chain. 'Fhe chaoush 
is a personage of great authority in certain 
things; ho is a kind of living firman, be- 
fore whom every one makes way. As I was <lesirons of 
.sQping the shrine ut tlic heads of Ilassan and Hussein in 
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the mosquo of Ilassaii En, a place of peculiar sanctity at 
Cairo, into Avliicli no Christian had been admitted, the Pasha 
sent a chaoush with me, who concealed the head of his 
staff in his clothes, to be ready, in case it had been dis- 
covered that 1 Wcas not a Mohamedan, to protect me from 
the fury of the devotees, who would probably have torn to 
2 >ieces any unbeliever who intruded into the temple of the 
sons of Ali. 

Besides these two officers, the chaoush and kawass, 
there is another attendant upon public men, who is of 
inferior rank, and is called a yassakji, or forbidder; he looks 
like a <lirty kawass, and has a stick, but without the silver 
knob. lie is generally cniphiyed to carry messages, and* 
push peo])le out of the way, to make a passage for you 
through a crowd ; but this kind of functionary is more fre- 
quently seen at Constantinople and the northern parts of 
Turkey than in Egypt, 

We found lh)gh()s Bey in a large upper room, seated on 
a divan with two <»r three persons to whom he was speaking, 
while the lower end of the room was occupied by a crowd 
of (dia<inshes, kawasses, and hangers-on of all descriptions. 
We were served with coffee, pipes, and sherbet, and were 
entertained <luring the pauses of the conversation by the 
ticking and chiming of half-a-dozen clocks which stood about 
the room, some on the tloor, some on the side-tables, and 
some stuck on brackets against the wall. 

One of the jiersons seated near the jnime minister was 
a shn^wd-looking man with one eye, of whom I was after- 
wards tol<l the following anecdote : — Ilis name was Walma>; 
he ha«l Ixhmi an Armenian merchant, and was an old ac- 
quaintanetj of Mohamme«l Ali and of Boghos, before they 
had litln r of them risen to their present importance. Soon 
after th(‘ massacre j>f the ^lamelnkes Mohammed Ali desired 
Boghos to procure him a large sum of money by a certain 
dtiy, which Boghos declared was impossible at so short a 
noti<*(*. The J^islnt, angry at being thwarted, swore that if 
he had not the money by the day he had named, he would 
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have Boghos drowned in the Nile. The affrighted minister 
made every effort to collect the requisite sum, but when the 
day arrived, much was wanting to complete it. Boghos 
stood before the Pasha, who immediately exclaimed, ‘‘Well 1 
where is the money ?” “Sir,” replied Boghos, “ I, have not 
been able to get it all ! I have procured all this, but, though 
I strained every nerve, and took every measure in my ]>ower, 
it was impossilde to obtain the remaiinler.” “What,” ex- 
claimed the Pasha, “you dog, have you not obeyed my 
commands ? What is the use of a minister who cannot pro- 
duce all the money wanted by his sovereign, at however 
short a notice? Here, put this unbeliever in a sack, and 
‘fling him into the Nile.” This scene occurred in the citadel 
at Cairo ; and an otficer and some men immediately put 
him into a sack, threw it across a donkey, ami proceeded 
to the Nile. As they were passing through the city, they 
were met by Walmas, who was attended by several servants, 
and who, seeing something moving in the sack whieli was 
laid across the donkey, asked the guanis Avhat they liad got 
there. “Oh!” said the officer, “wo have got Boghos, the 
Armenian, and we are going to throw him into the Nile, l)y 
his Highness tlie Pasha’s order.” “ Wliat has he done?” 
asked Walmas. “ What do we know?” replied the ofHccr ; 
“ something alxuit money, 1 believe ; no great thing, but his 
Higliness has been in a Iwid luiniour lately. Ho will he 
sorry for it afterwards. However, we have onr orders, and, 
therefore, please God, wo arc going to pitch him into the 
Nile.” Walmas determined to rescnie his old friend, and 
assisted hy liis serv'ants, immediately attackcil the gnanl, 
who made little more than a show of resistance. Boghos 
was cam’cd otf, and concealed in a safe place, and tlu^gnanls 
returned to the cita<lel and reported that they had ])itchc<l 
Boghos into the Nile, where he had sunk, us ail should do 
who disobeyed the commands (»f his Highness. Some lime 
afterwards the Paslia, overcome by financial diflicultics, was 
heard to say that he wishc*! Bogho.s was still alive. Walmas, 
who was present, after some prolimiiuiry conversation (for 
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the ground Wtas rather dangerous), said that if his own par- 
4I011 Avas ensured, he Avould mention sometliing respecting 
IJoghos Avhich ho was sure would be agreeable to his High- 
ness ; and at last ho owned that he had rescued him from 
the guards and had kept him concealed in his house in hopes 
of being allowed to restore so valuable a servant to his 
master. The Pasha Avas delighted at the news, instantly 
reinstated P>oghos in all his former honours, and Walmas 
himself stood higher than ever in his favour ; but the guards 
Avero executed for disobedience. Ever since that timeBoghos 
Bey has continued to be the principal minister and most 
conlidential adviser of Mohammed Ali Pasha. 
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Eapacity of the Dragomans — The Mahmoudieh Canal — The Nile at 
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So long as there were no hotels in Egypt the process of 
fleecing the ninvary traveller Avas conducted on different 
•principles from those folknved in Europe. As he seKloin 
understands the language, he requires an interj)reter, or 
dragoman, wdio, as a matter of course, manages all his 
pecuniary affairs. The newly-arrived European eats and 
drinks whatever his dragoman chooses to give him; sees 
through his dragoman’s eyes ; liears through his ears; and, 
although he thinks himself master, is, in fact, only a part of 
the property of this Eastern servant, to he used hy him as 
he thinks fit, and turned to (he best account, like any other 
real or personal estate. 

On our landing at Alexandria, my friend and T found 
ourselves in the same })redicament as our ])r(‘dcccssors, and 
straightway fell into the hands of these Philistines, two of 
whom we hired as interpreters. They Avere also to act as 
ciceroni, and were warranted to know-all about the antiquities, 
and everything else in Egypt; (hoy were to buy everything 
we wanted, to spend our money, and to allow no one to 
cheat ns except themselves. One of these worthies was 
sent to engage a boat to carry ns down tb(i iVIabniondieb 
Canal to Atfeh, where the canal is se[)aratcd from the river 
hy flood-gates, in consequence of which imjKMliin(‘iit wo 
could not proceed in the same boat, hut had to hire u larger 
one to take ns on to Cairo. 

The hanks of the canal being high, we hud nt» view of 
th() country as we passed along; but on various occasions 
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when I ascended to the top of the bank while the men who 
towed the boat rested from their labours, I saw nothing but 
groat sandy flats interspersed with large pools of stagnant 
muddy water. This prospect not being very charming, we 
were glad to arrive the next day on the shores of the Father 
of Rivers, whoso swollen stream, although at Atfeli not more 
than half a mile in width, rolled by towards the north in 
eddies and whirlpools of smooth muddy water, in colour 
closely resembling a sea of mutton-broth. 

In my enthusiasm on arriving on the margin of this 
venerable river I knelt down to drink some of it, anti was 
disappointed in finding it by no means so good as I had 
always been told it was. On (iompluining of its iniubly tastd 
I found that no one drank the water of the Nile till it had 
stood a tlay or two in a large eartherii jar, the inside of which 
is rubbed with a paste of bitter almonds. This causes all 
impurities to be precipitated, and the water thus treated 
becomes the lightest, clearest, and most excellent in the 
world. At At fell, after a prodigious uproar between the men 
of our two boats, each set claiiniiig to be paid for transport- 
ing the luggage, we set sail upon the Nile, and after pro- 
ceeding a short distance, we stopped at a village or small 
town to buy some fruit. Here the surrounding country, a 
flat alluvial plain, Avas richly cultivated. Water-melons, 
com, and all manner of green herbs, flourished luxuriantly; 
everything looked delightfully fresh and green; flt)cks of 
pigeons were flying about; and multitudes of white spoon- 
bills and other strange binls were stalking among the herbage, 
and rising around us in every direction. The fertility of the 
land appeared to be extraordinary, and exceeded anything I 
had seen before. Numberless boats Avere passing on the 
river, and the general as])ecl of the scene betokeneil the 
Avealth and plenty Avhich would reAvard the toils of the agri- 
culturist under any settled form of government. We returned 
to our boat loaded Avith fruit, among Avhich Avere the Fgvj>tiau 
fig, the f)rickly pear, dates, limes, and melons, of kinds that 
Avero ueAv to us. • 
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Whilst wo were discussing the merits of these refreshing 
productions, a board, which had been fastened on the out- 
side of the vessel for four or live men to stand on as they 
pushed the boat with poles through the shallow water, sud- 
denly gave way, and the men fell into the river: they could, 
however, all swim like water-rats, and were soon on board 
again ; when, putting out into the middle of the stream, we 
set two huge triangular lateen sails on our low masts, which 
raked forwards instead of backwards, and by the hcd]) of the 
wind made our way sloAvJy towards the south. We slept in 
a small cabin in the stern of our vessel ; this had a Hat top, 
and formed the resting-place of the steersman, the caj)tain 
t)f the ship, and our servants, wlio all lay down together on 
some carpets : the sailors slept upon the deck. We sailed 
on steadily all night ; the stars wore wonderfully bright ; 
and I looked out upon the broad river and the Hat silent 
shore, diversHied here and there by a black-looking village 
of mud huts, surrounded by a grove of palms, whence the 
distant baying of the dogs was )>roiight down upon the wind. 
Sometimes there was the cry of a wild bird, but soon again 
the only sound was the gentle ripple of the water against the 
sides of our boat. If the steonsmau was not aslccj), ev(.*ry 
one else was ; but still we glide<l on, and notlnng ocmirreil 
to disturb our repose, till tlic blazing light of the morning 
sun recalled us to activity, and all the bustling ])niparations 
for Ijreakl'ast. 

We had sailed on for some time after this imj)ortant 
event, and I was ijuietly reading in the shade of tin' <*ahin, 
when I was tlirown backwards by the sudden st<»pj)ing of 
the vessel, wJiich struck against sometliiug with great forces, 
and screams of distre-s arose from the water all a roll ml us. 
On rushing upon deck I found that we had riiii tlown 
another boat, which had .sunk so instantly that iiotbing was 
to be scon f)f it except the top of the mast, whose r(*<i Hag 
was fluttering just above water, ami to wbh-h two women 
were clinging. A few yards astern seven or eight men were 
swimming towards tlie shore, and our steersman having in 
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his alarm left the rudder to its own dcviecs, our ^rcat sails 
were swiii^in^ aiid<f4[lappLii^ over our heads. There was a 
cry that our bows were stove in, and we were sinking ; but 
fortunately, before this ciould happen, the streiim had carried 
us ashore, where we stuck in the mud on a shoal under a 
high bank, up which we all soon scrambled, glad to he on 
terra Jirma, The country people came running down to 
satisfy their curiosity, and we procured a small boat, which 
immediately rowed off to rescue the women who were still 
clinging to the mast-head of the sunken vessel, which was 
one of the kind called a djerni, and was laden with thirty 
tons of corn, besides other goods. No one luckily was 
<lrowned, though the loss was a serious one to the owners,' 
for there was no chance of recovering either the vessel or 
the cargo. Whilst we were looking, the red tlag to which 
the women had been clinging toppled over sideways, which 
completed the entire disappearance of tlie unfortunate 
djerm. 

Our reis, or captain, now returned to the roof of the 
cabin, whcTe lie sat <lown upon a mat, and lighting his pipe, 
smok(*d away steailily without saying a word, Avhilo the wet 
and drip])iiig sailors, as well as the ladies belonging to the 
shipwns'ked vessel, siirrouuded him, s(n*eaming, vociferating, 
and shouting all manner of invectives into his ears ; in which 
emplovnumt tluw wore elVectivcIy joineil hy a nnmher of 
half-nake<l Arabs who had hoeu cultivating the lields hard 
by. To all this tht\v got no ansAver hcy<md an occasional 
ejaculation of “ (-iotl is great, and Mohammed is the prophet 
of God.’' His ]>ipe was out before the clamour of I he crowd 
luul aiiatcd, ami then, all of a smhleii, ho got up ami with 
two or three others embarked in the little boat for a neigh- 
bouring village, to report the accident to the sheikh, who, 
we were told, would return with him ami inquire into the 
circuinstanees of I In; ease. 

Ill alumt three hours the boat roturned with the local 
authorities, two old villagers, in long blue shirts and dirty 
turbans, who took their seat upon u mat on the bank a^id 
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smoked away in a serious manner for some time. Our 
captain made no more reply to the fresh accusations of the 
reassembled multitude than he had done before ; hut lit 
another pipe and asserted that God was great. At last the 
two elders made signs that they intended to speak ; and 
silence being obtained, they, with all due solemnity, declared 
that they agreed with the captain that God Avas great, and 
that undoubtedly Mohammed Avas the jirophet of God. All 
parties ha\dug come to this conclusion, it appeared that 
that there AA^as nothing more to be said, and avc returned to 
our boat, Avhich the sailors A\dth the lielp of a rough car- 
penter, had patched up sufficiently to alloAV us to sail for a 
•village on the other side of the riAX'r. 

During the time that vre wore remaining on the bank I 
Avas amused by Avatching the mananiATCs of some boys, Avho 
succeeded in catching a quantity of small fish in a A'cry 
original Avay. They rolled together a great quantity of 
tangled AAxeds and long grass, Avdth one end of Avhich they 
swam out into the Nile, and bringing it back towards the 
shore, numerous unsuspecting fish Avere entangled in the 
mass of Avccds, and Avero pickctl out and throAA'ii o!i the 
bank by the young tisherinen ])cforc they had time to get 
out of the scrape. In this A\'ay the boys secured a Aery 
respectable heap of small fry. 

We arrived safely at the Aullage, Avlicrc Ave stayed the 
night ; ljut the next morning it ap])eared that the boAvs of 
our A'cssel were so much damaged that she could not be 
repaired under a delay of some <lays. Indeed, it appeared 
that Ave had been fortunate in accomplisbing our ])assage 
across the riAxr, for if avc liad foundered midAvay, not being 
able to sAvim like the amphibious Egyptians, avo shouhl 
probably have been drownctl. It Avas, however, a relief to mo 
to think that there Avere no crocodiles in this part of the Nile. 

The binls at this place appeared to be remarkably tame ; 
some gulls or Avaterfowl hardly troubled themselves to m<»vc 
out of the Avay Avhen a l)oat passed them ; Avhile those in the 
fiqjds Avent on searching among the crops for insects close 
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to tlio Ifibourers, and without any of the alarm shown hy 
birds in England. 

While Avc were dawdliiij]^ about in the neighbourliood of 
the villaf^e, one of the servants, an old Maltese, discovered 
a boat, Avith ten or tAvelvc oars, lying in the vicinity. It 
belonged to the government, and was conveying two male- 
factors to Cairo under the guardianship of a kawass, who, 
on learning our mishap, gave us a passage in his boat, and 
to our great joy Ave bid a<lieu to our silent captain, and Avere 
soon roAA'ing at a great rate, in a tine ncAV can jab, on the Avay 
to Cairo. The tAvo prisoners on board Averc Jews ; one Avas 
taken uj) for cheating, and the other for using false Aveights. 
They Avere fastened together by the neck Avith a chain* 
about five feet long. One of the tAA^o Avas A*erv restless ; 
they said he had a good chance of being hanged ; and he 
Avas always pulling the other unfortunate Hebrew about 
Avith him by the chain in a manner Avbich excited the mirth 
of the sailors, though it must have been anything but 
amusing to the p(*rson most concerned. 

'J'be next day tbercAvasa hot wiml, and the thermometer 
stood at 98"^ in the shade. The kawass called our attention 
to a pillar of saiul moving through the air in the desert, to 
the south-east ; it had an extraordinary appearance, and its 
effect up«)n a party travelling over those burning plains 
Avouhl have been terrific. It Avas cA'idently caused by a 
whirlwiinl, and men and camels are sometimes suffocated 
and overwhelmed Avhen they are met by these columns of 
dry, heated sand, Avhich stalk through the deserts like the 
evil genii of the storm. I ha\'e seen them in other countries, 
nxire particularly In Armenia ; but this, Avhieh I saAA" on my 
first journey up the ^sile, Avas the only moving pillar Avhich 
I met Avith in Egyj)t or in any of the surrounding deserts. 
Wo passed tAvo men fishing from a small triangular raft 
(!oiuposed of palm-braiu'hes, fastened on the tops of a 
number of earthen Aascs. This raft had a remarkably light 
appearance ; it seemed only just to touch the surface of the 
water, but Avas evitlently badly calculated for such ri|dc 
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encounters as the one which wo had lately experienced. 
Soon afterwards the toj:)s of the great pyramids of Gisoh 
caught our admiring gaze, and in the morning of the 12th 
of August we landed at Houlac, from which a ride of half an 
hour on donkeys brought our party to the hospitable mansion 
of the Coiisul-Generah who Avas good enough to receive us 
in his house until Ave could procure quarters for ourselves. 

Having arrived at Cairo, a short account of the history 
of the city may be •interesting to some readers. In the 
sixth and sca enth centuries of our era this jmrt of Kgypt 
was inhabited principally by Co])tic Christians, Avliose chief 
occupation consisted in quarrelling among themsehes on 
•polemical points of divinity and ascetic rule. Tdie deserts 
of Nitria and the sliores of the Ked Sea Avere ])eople<l 
Avith sAvarms of monks, some liA’ing together in monasteries, 
some in lavras or monastic villages, and multitudes hi<ling 
their sanctity in dons and caA'es, Avliere tliey passed their 
lives in abstract meditation. In the year the Arabian 
general Amer elm el As, Avith four hnndre<I Anihs (see 
Wilkinson), adAanced to the (‘onfines of Egypt, and at‘t(‘r 
thirty days’ siege took ])ossession of Pcdnsiiim, Avhieh had 
been the barrier of the country <ni tin; Syrian siib^ from tin? 
earliest periods of the Egyptian monarchy; he advanced 
Avithout 4»p])osition to tlie city of Ihilwlon, Avhich o(!cupied 
the sight of Masr el Ateekeh, or OhI Cain», on tin? >iile; Imt 
the Konuin station, Avhich is noAV a Coptic monastery, con- 
taining a chamber said to have been o(?cupied by tlie 
Blessed Virgin, Avas so stning a fortress that the invaders 
Avere unal)lo to elfect an entrance in a siege of seven montlis. 
After this, a rcinbu’ceineiit of four luiiidred men arriving at 
their camp, their courage revivetl, ami the castle of Babylon 
Avas taken by escalade. On the site of the Arabian encamp- 
ment at Fostat, Am(?r founded the iirst mos<|iio built on 
Egyptian soil. The town of Babylon Avas connecte<l Avith 
the island of lihoila by a bridge of br)ats, by wlii(di a com- 
munication Avas kept up with the vhy of Memphis, on 
thg other side of the Nile. The Copts, Avhose religious 
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fanaticism occasioned them to hate their masters, the Greeks 
of the Eastern Empire, more than tlie Mohamedans, wel- 
comed the moment which promised to free them from 
their religions adversaries; and the traitor John Mecaiikes^ 
j}^overnor of Memphis, persuaded them to conclude a treaty 
with the invaders, by which it was stipulated that two 
dinars of ^^old should be pahl for every Christian above 
sixteen years of age, with the exception of old men, women, 
anil monks. From this time Fostat. became the Arabian 
capital of Egypt. Jn the year 879 Sultan Tiiyloon or 
Tooloon built himself a palace, to which he added several 
residioices or barracks for his guards, and the great mosque, 
whiidi still exists, with j>ointed arches, between Fostat and 
the pr<\<ent citadel of Cairo. It was not, however, till the year 
969 that Coher, the general of El Moez, Sultan of Kairoan, 
near Tunis, having invaded Egypt ami com})letely subdued 
the country, fonmlcd a new city near the citadel of (^attaeea, 
which acquired the name <d’ El Kahira fr«)m the following 
c i ri; u in s r a n ce : — Y he a re h i t ec t , ha v i n g n la d e 1 1 i s a rra n genient s 
for laying the first stone of the new wall, waited for the for- 
tunate nioincnt, which was to be shown by the astrologers 
pulling a cord extending to a con>iderahle distance from 
the spot. A certain crow, however, which had not been 
taken into the council of the wise men, perched upon the 
cord, which was shaken by his weight, and the architect 
supposing that the appointed signal had been given, com- 
menc*ed his work acc<u’tlingly. From this unlucky omen, and 
the vexation felt by those concerned, the epithet of Kahira 
(‘Mill* vexations'' or “’unlucky”) was addeil to the name of 
the city, Masr el Kahira meaning “the unlucky (city of) 
Egypt.”* Kahira in the Italian ])ronunciation has been 

* In the desiM’iptiou of Kiry])t by Aboulfoda, Cairo is called Ma>r al 
Kahira S^UJl the victorious. The story told almvc is probably foun- 
ded on the similarity of the souiitl of the word Al Karihn, the 

uidueky ; the friends or enemies the city applying cither epithet to 
its name. 
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softened into Cairo, by which name this famous city has 
been known for many centuries in Europe, though in the 
East it is usually called Masr only. From this time the 
Fatcinite caliphs of Africa, who brought the bones of their 
ancestors Avitli them from Kairoan, reigned for ten generations 
over the land of Egypt. The third in this succession was the 
Caliph Hakem, who built a mosque near the Ihib el Nassr, 
and who was the founder of the sect of the Druses, and, as 
some say, of the Assassins. In the year 1171 the famous 
Salad in* usurped the throne from the last of the race of 
Fatema. His descendant, Moosa el Ashref, was deposed 
in his turn in 1250 ; from which time till tlic year 1543 Cairo 
was governed by the curious succession of Mameluke kings, 
who were mostly Circassian slaves ])rought up at the court 
of their predecessors, and arriving at the supreme rule of 
Egypt by election or intrigue. 

It is a remarkable fact in the natural history of man- 
kind that the inhabitants of northern climates, though 
almost always the conquerors of more southern regions, 
seldom perpetuate their race in tlie sunny countries which 
they have overcome. The Mamelukes, natives either of 
Turkey, Circassia, or (i recce, rarely became fathers of 
families in Egypt, ami if they had any children, these almost 
always died in infancy; the exhausted ranks of the brave 
and splemliil Mamelukes were suj)plied by the curious 
expetlientof purchasing Christian slaves, wlio were l>rought 
up as adopted sons in tlie families of tlieir masters. In 
Egypt the word A!)d, as in Alxlallah, Abderachman, ‘Mhe 
slave of God,” ‘‘the slave of the powerful,” is <jonsidcre<l as 
a title of honour, not as a reproach, so different are tlie 
feelings with which slavery is regarded in tiie East, and 
West: these slaves rose to the possession of the liighest 
dignities. Khosref Pasha, the Duke of Wellington of 
Turkey, was a Circassian slave, and one of his slaves has 
married the sister of the present Sultan; another sister of 


* Yousef Sala Ed-din. 
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tliG Sultan is also marrieil to a slave. The failure of 
progeny among the English servants of the Company is av ell 
knoAvn to those Avho have any eonnection with India, for 
their children wither aAvay before their budding youth has 
expanded to maturity, unless they are brought in time to 
the bracing (dimate of their parents. 

It is cm rious to remark that, acconling to several recent 
autlnu’s, the same elTect is produced upon strangers by the 
usual manner of life pursued by the citizens of Paris; it is 
said that a (*ouiHry family leaving their own healthy fields, 
and establishing themselves in the “ centre de la civilisation,'’ 
seldom, if ever, carry on their name to the third generation, 
Avho almost invariably die chibllcss ; so that, like Cairo and * 
Alexandria, tlu^ })opulatiou has to be continually recruited 
by the importation of strangers. 

It is said that very few of those who come up from the 
provinces rcUurn, as they do in Kngland, aft(n* having made 
their fortunes, to reside in snug whitewashed houses in the 
neighlmurhooil (d* their native villages ; for the road to- 
Paris is as “the broad and open way which leadeth to 
dcstruetion and in like manner A’cry few of the Circas- 
sians, (leorgians, and (Greeks return to the lands of their 
fathers: for, with their religion and their health, they have 
usually lost all feeling for the (piict scenes of their childhood 
and their youth. 

Toman Pey, the last of the Mameluke kings, Avas 
defeat e<l bv Selim, (‘m]K*ror of the Turks, and hanged at 
Cairo, at the Pab Zuweyleh. Put the arist(K*racv <d* the 
jVlanu'lukes, as it may be called, still rtuuaincvl; and various 
beys b(‘caiue govern<»rs of Kgypt under the Turkish sAvay, 
till th(‘V AVi re all di^stroyed at one blow by Mohammed Ali 
Pasha, the late all but independent sovereign of Egypt. 
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In England every one talks about the weather, aiul all 
conversation is opened hy oxela mat ions against tlie lu.*at or 
the cold, the rain or the drought ; l)ut in Egypt, during one 
part of tlie year at least, the rise of the Nile forms the 
general topic of conversation. Sometimes the ascent of the 
water is unnsiially rapid, and then nothing is talked of hut 
iuuiulations : for if the river ovcHlows too much, whole 
villages arc washed away ; and us they are for iIkj most 
part built of suiihiirued bricks and mnd, they are completidy 
annihilated ; and when the waters subside, all the ))oNiidary 
marks are obliterated, tlio course of canals is altered, and 
mounds and embankments are washed away. On these 
occasions the smaller landhohlers have great dillicnhy in 
recovering their property; for few of them know how far 
their lields extend in one ilirection or the other, nnles- 
a tree, a stone, or somclhiug else remains to mark tlie 
separation of one man’s Hat piece of mnd from that of 
his neighbour. 

lint the more fre(|nont and the far more ilnjnhMl 
calamity is the deficiency of wafer. ’Lhis was tln^ case in 
1833, and we heard nothing else talked (d‘. Has it risiui 
much to ilay V iiKpiires one, — Yes, it has risen half a pir, 
since the morning.” ‘‘ Wdiat ! no more ? In the name of 
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tho Prof)liet ! what will become of the cotton — “Yes ; 
and the donra will he burnt up to a certainty if av^c do not 
<yet four pies more.” In short, the Nile has it all its own 
Avay ; everything depends on the manner in whi(?h it 
chooses to behave, and KI Bahar (the river) is in evervh()dy’>s 
moutli from morning till ni^ht. Criers about the city 
several times a day during the period of the rising*, avIio 
proclaim the exact height to Avhich the water has arrived, 
and the pr(‘cise number of pics AV'hich arc submerged on 
the Nilonn^ter. 

Yhi'^ Nilonieter is an ancient octagon pillar of red stone 
in the island of Rhoda, on the si<les of Avhicli graduated 
scales arci (‘u.irra vcd. It stands in the centre of a cistern, 
alxmt twenty-tive feet scpiare, and more than that in dej>th. 
A stout* st!iircas(* leads down to the bottom, am! the side 
Avails arti f»ruamented with ChiHc; inscriptions beautifully cut. 
Of this antitpic* column I have seen nn>re than most j)eopIe ; 
for on tin? 2Sth of An^tist 1833, the Avater was so low that 
there was the greatest a]>pruhensi«>ii of a total failure of the 
eroj)s, and of the conse(|nc*nt famine. At that time nine 
feet more wafer Avas Avainted to ensure an aAcrairo (*rop ; 
much of the Indian corn liad alrea^iy failed ; and fnun the 
Pasha ill his palace to the j)oorcst fellah in his mud hoAcl, 
all W(M (* in f*onsternati(»n ; for in this country, an here it 
never raiu>, everything dc'peinls on irrigation — the revenues 
of the state, the. food of the country, and the life or death 
of th(* bulk (d’ the ]i(^pnlation. 

At l(‘iiL»tb the Nile n)se to the dcsireil bei'^bt : and the 
bth of vS<‘p((‘niber was fixed for the ceremony of cuttinic the 
embanknu'iit which keeps baerk the Avater from entcrinc^ 
into tin* canal <d* the Klialidj. This canal joins the Nile 
near the <>rr(*at tower Avlfu'h forms the end of the a(|ueiliict 
built by Sahnlin, and thnnij^h it the Avater is conveyed 
for the irriiralion of Cairo and its vicinity. One j)c(*nliaritj 
of tins city is, that several of its principal squares or open 
spaces are floo<Jed diirinu; tho inundation ; and in eon- 
sctpiencf^ of this are ealleil lakes, sucli as Birkct el Fil (tire 

c 4 
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Lake of the Elephant), Birket el Esbekieh, etc. Many of 
the priueipal houses are built upon the banks of thcKhalidj 
canal, Avhich passes thron«i^h the centre of the town, and 
which now had the appearance of a dusty, sunken lane; 
and the annnal admission of the water into its thirsty bed is 
an event looked forAvard 1o as a public lioliday by all 
classes. Accordingly, early in the morning, men, women, 
and children sallied forth to the borders of the Nile, and it 
seemed as if no one would be left in the city. The Avorthy 
citizens of Cairo — on horses, mules, donkeys, and on foot — 
Avere seen streaming out of the gates, and making their Avay 
in the cool of the morning, all hoping to ol>tain places 
from Av hence they might catch a glimpse of the ctilting of 
the embankment. 

We mounted the horses Avhich the Pasha’s grooms 
brought to our door, '^riiey were splemlidly (?aparisoncd 
A\dth red A cU’et and gold ; horses Averc also supplie<l for 
all our serA’ants ; and Ave Aven<l(?d our wtiy through lia])py 
and ex(dted <*roAV(ls to a magnificent tent Avhiidi Innl been 
erected for the accommodation of the gramlecs, on a sort 
of ancient stone quay immediately over the embankment. 

e ])as>ed through tlic lines of soldiers Avho kept the 
ground in the Aucinity of the tent, around Avhich Avas standing 
a numerous party of oflicers in their gala uniforms of red 
and gold. 

On entering the tent avc found the Cadi, the son of the 
sheriir of Mecca, Avho I belicA'c Avas kept as a sort of host- 
age ior the gc»od behaviour of his father, the l)<‘fterdar or 
treasurer, and several other high persr)nages, sealed on two 
carpets, one on each side of a sphaidid velvet ilivan, Avhiidi 
extended along that side of the tent Avhich Avas nearc'st to 
the rivi r, and which Avas open. BcIoav the tent Avas the 
bank Avhif h Avas tr) be cut through, Avith the Avater of flie 
Nile almost oA'crfloAving its brink on the one side, ami tin* 
deep dry bed of tlic canal upon the other; a number of 
half-naked Arabs Avere Avorking Avith spades and pickaxes 
to undermine this bank. 
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CofTee jiml slicrl)ct were presented to us wliilc we 
awaited tUe arrival of llabeeb Effendi, who was to sii23er- 
intciid the ceremony in the absence of the Paslia. No one 
sat upon tlie divan which was reserved for the accMunmo- 
dation ot' the great man, who was rmc-viceroy on this 
occasion. I sat on the carpet by the son of the sheriff of 
Mecca, wlio was dresse<l in tlie green roljcs worn by the 
descendants of the Prophet. We looked at each other a\ ith 
some curiosity, and lie carefully gathered up the edge of his 
sleeve, that it might not be polluted by the touch of such a 
heathen ilog as he considere<l me to be. 

About 9 A.M. the tiring of cannon and volleys of musketry, 
with the discordant noise of several military ])ands, an- 
nounced the approacdi of llabeeb Etfendi. lie was 
preceded by an immense ])rocessiou of beys, colonels, and 
oiUcers, all in red and gold, with the diamond insignia of 
their rank displayed upon their breasts. This crowd of 
s})lendidly-dressed persons, dismounting from their horses, 
lille<l the spa(!e arouml the tent ; and opening into two 
ranks, they made a lane along which llabeeb Etfeudi roilc 
into tli(^ niid<lle of the tent : all bowing low and touching 
their forelu'ads as lie passed. A liorseblock, covered with 
red cloth, was brought forward for him to dismount upon. 
Ilis fat grey horse was covered Avith gold, the Avhole of 
the liousiiigs of the Wahabce saddle being not embroidered, 
but so entirely coA cred with ornaments in goldsmith's Avork, 
that tlie colour of the vehet beneath could scarcely be 
iliscerned. The great man Avas held up under each arm by 
tAVO otrnrers, who assisteil him to the divan, upon Avhich he 
took his seat, or rather subsided, for the portly proportions 
of his jiersoii prevented his feet appearing as he sat cross- 
Icggcil upon the cushions, Avith his back to the (*anal. 
Coffee Avas presented to him, and a diamond-mounted ]>ipc 
stuck into his mouth; and he puffed aAvay steadily, hioking 
neither right nor left, Avhile the uproar of the surrounding 
crowd iiurreascd every moment. Quantities of ro(*kets and 
other liroAVorks Avere now let off in the broail tlay light, 
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caiiiioiLs fired, and volleys of musketry filled the uir with 
smoke. The nuked Arabs in the ditch worked like 
madmen, tearing away the earth of the einbankineiit, which 
W'as ra|)idly giving way ; Avhilst an otUcer of the Treasury 
threw handfuls of new pieces of live paras each (little coins 
of base sil\er, of the value of a farthing) among them. The 
immense multitude shouted and swayed about, encouraging 
the men, who were excited almost to frenzy. 

At last there was a tremendous shout ; the l>ank was 
beginning to give wa}" ; and showers of coin weri^ thrown 
doAvn n])ou it, Avhitdi the workmen tried to eatidi. One 
man took off his wide Turkish trousers, ami sfrc^tcliing 
•them out upon two sticks caught almost a Iiandl'ulata time. 
IJy degrees the earth of the embankment becaim* wet, and 
large ))i(‘(*es of mud fell over into the canal. ProMMitly a 
little stream of water ma<le its way down the d(‘clivity, but 
the Arab-i still worked uj) to their knees in Avaier. The 
mud<Iy .''tream increascti, and all of ti sndd(.*n the wliole 
bank ga\(* way. 8o?iie of the Arabs scrambl(.*<l imt and 
Avere la lped up tlie sides of the canal by the* (*rowd ; but 
several, and among (nh(*rs he of tin? lr()nsj‘rs, intent U])on 
the sliowcu’ of j)aras, wcue carri(‘d away by tiie sfn*am. 'Jdic 
man >tjuggled manfully in tin; Avater, ami gallantly kept 
posses>ion of his trousers till he was washed a>hore, and 
Avith tli(^ a-sistaiufe of some of his fricncis, landed safely with 
liis >poils. Tlie arches of the great acpn*dnct of Saladin 
Avere occnpie«l by parties r>f ladies ; and long lines of women 
in tlieii* black veils sat like a huge Ibxrk of crows upon the 
parapets above. They all waved their haiidkercliiefs ami 
lifted up tlieir voices in a strange shrill scream as the torrent 
increased in force ; and soon, c»arrying everything bi*fore it, 
it entirely wasluid aAvay the einbankment, and the water in 
the canal rose to the level of the iS'ile. 

The d(?sired object having been a(a;om])lished, llabetd) 
Effendi, avIio had not once looked round towards ilm ctuial, 
noAV rose to (iepart ; he was helped u[) the steps of the red 
Jiorscblock, and fairly hoisted into his saddle; and amidst 
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tho roar of cannon and musketry, the shouts of the people, 
and tho claii*^ of innumerable musical instruments, lie de- 
parted witli Jiis splendid train of officers and attendants. 

Nothing can lie conceived more striking than a great 
assemblage of people in the East ; the various colours of 
tho dresses and the number of white turbans gi^ e it a totally 
difFcrent appearance from that of a black and dingy 
European crowd ; and it has been well compared by their 
poets to a garden of tulips. The numbers collected together 
on this occasion were immense ; and the narrow streets 
were coinjiletcly tilled by the returning multitude, all de- 
lighted with the hapfiy terminal i<ui of the event of the day ; 
but before noon the whole of (he crowd was dispersed, all * 
had relumed to their own housi's, and the city was as quiet 
and orderly as if nothing extraordinary Inul occurred. 
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Tiik early hours kept in the Levant cannot hiil to strike the 
European stranger. At Cairo every one is up and about at 
sunrise ; all business is transjicted in tlie morning, sind some 
of tlie bezesteins and principal bazatirs arc closed at twelve 
o’clock, at wliicli hour juaiiy^ pcojdc retire to their homes 
and only appear again in the cool of llio evening, when they 
take a ride or sit and smoke a pipe ami listen to a story-teller 
in a eolfee-house or under a tree. Soon after sunset the 
wliole city is at rest. Every one who then has any husiness 
abroad is obliged to carry a small paper lantern, on pain of 
being taken up by tlie guard if lie is found without it. Per- 
sons of middle rank have a glass lam}) carried before them 
by a servant, and ])eo})le of eonseiiuenee are ju'eeeded by 
men wJio run before their train of horses with a lire of resin- 
ous wood, carried aloft on the to|) of a ])ole, in an iron grat- 
ing called a maslilak. This has a })ietures(}ne ell’eet, and 
throws a great light arouml. 

Each different district of the city is se|)arated from the 
adjoining one by strong gates at the eml of the streets ; 
these are all closed at night, ami are guanled by a <lrowsy 
old man with a long heard, who acts as |)orter, ami who is 
roused with difficulty by the promise of a small coin when 
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any one wants to pass. Tlicse gates contri])iite greatly to 
tlie peace and security of the town ; for as the Turks, Arabs, 
Christians, Jews, Copts, and other religious sects reside each 
in a dilTerent cpuirter, any disturbance which may arise in 
one district is prevented from extending to another; and 
the drunken Europeans cannot intrude their civilisation on 
their c[uiet and barbarous neiglibours. There are here no 
theatres, ]>alls, parties, or other nocturnal assemblies ; and 
belbre tlie hour at wliich London is well lit up, tiie gentle- 
man of Cairo ascends to the top of his house and sleeps 
upon the terrace, and the servants retire to the eourt-yar«l; 
for in the liot weather most people sleep in tlie open air. 
ilauy of the jioorcu' class sleep in the open jilaees and the* 
courts of the mosipies, all wrajiping up their heads and faces 
that the moon may not shine upon them. 

The Mohammeilan day begins at sunset, when the first 
time of jirayer is observed ; the second is about two hours 
after sunset ; the third is at the dawn of day, when the 
musitail chant of the muezzins from the thousand minarets 
of Cairo soiimls most im])ressively through the clear and 
silent air. The voices of the criers thus raised above the 
(dly always struck me as liaving a holy and beautiful effect. 
First one or two are heard faintly in the distance, then one 
close to you, then the cry is taken up from the minarets of 
other mosques, and at last, from one end of the town to the 
other, th(^ measureil chant falls pleasingly on the ear, inviting 
the faithful to prayer. For a time it seems as if there was 
a chorus of voices iu the air, like spirits calling u})ou each 
other to worship the Creator of all things. Soon the sound 
ilies away, fliere is a silence for a while, and then coiu- 
mema^ the hum and bustle of the awakening city. This 
<*ry of man to call his biMther man to prayer seems to me 
more appropriate and more aecorilant to religious feeling 
than tlie clung ami jingle of our European bells. 

The fourth and most important time of prayer is at 
noon, and it is at this hour that the Sultan attends in state 
the mosque at Constantinople. The fifth and last prayer is 
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at ii])out three o’clock. The l^edoiiins of the (lesert — who, 
hoAvever, are not much given to praying — consider this hour 
to have arrived when a stick, a spear, or a camel tlirows a 
shadow of its own height upon the ground. Tl»is time of 
the day is called Al Assr.” When wandering about in the 
deserts, I used always to eat my dinner or luncheon at that 
time, and it is wonderful to what exactness 1 arrived at last in 
my calculations respecting the time of the Assr. 1 knew to a 
minute when my dromedary’s shadow was of the rigid length. 

The minarets of Cairo are the most heautil'ul of any in 
the Levant ; indeed no others are to he coin])ared to them. 
Some are of a j)rodigious height, built of alternate layers of 
red and white stone. A curious anecMlolo is trdd of the 
most ancient of all the minarets, that atta(*hed to the great 
mosque of Sultan Layloon, an inunense cloister or arcade 
surrounding a grcMit sciuare. The arches are all pointed, 
and are the earliest extant in that form, the mosque having 
])een built in imitation of that at Mecca, in the year of the 
Hegira 265, Anno Domini 879. The minaret belonging to 
this maguilicent building has a stone staircase windiiig round 
it outside ; the reason of its having be(Mi built in this 
curicjiis form is sai<l to be, that the vizier of Sultan 'J’ayloon 
fouinl the king one <Iay lolling on his divan and twisting a 
piece of paper in a spiral form ; the vizier remarking \ipon 
the trivial nature of the empb»yment of so gniat a monarch, 
lie replied, “ 1 was thinking that a minaret in tliis form 
woubl have a gooil elfer-t ; give onlers, tberefon*, that such 
a one be aildcd to the nK»s<pie which 1 am building.”* In 

* This, the first niosquf built .ut Cairo, is said to have been paid 
for l>y Sultan Tiiyloon with :i [>arl cjf an iiniuense treasure in gold, 
whieli )ie foiOMl under a inonuiru'iit ealled tlie Altar of Pliaraoli, on the 
mountain of Mokattam. Tins laiilding was destroyed by Tayloon, who 
founded a mosque upon tlu* spot in the year 87.'5, in honour of <Judah, 
the brother of Joseph, who resorted then; to pray wlu*n he rnnio to 
Egypt. This mosciue lx‘Cf>niing ruirietl, another was built upon the 
spot by the Emir El Gu^oosh, minister of th.e (.’nliph Mostansir, A.D. 
1094, which still remains perched <»ii the (Corner a rock, which is 
excavated in various places with ancient tombs. 
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uncient times the raosques consisted merely of large open 
courts, sni roiiuded by arcades ; and frequently on that side 
of the coiirt Avhich stood nearest to Mecca this arcade was 
double. III later times covered buildings with large domes 
Avere added to the court ; a style of building whicdi has 
always been adopted in more northern climates. 

The liiiest mosque ot' this description is that of Sultan 
Ilassan, in tln^ place of the lluumayli, near the cita<lcl. It 
is a magnilic(int structure, of prodigious height ; it Avas 
tinished about tlie year A.i>. 13()2. The monev necessary 
for its coiistniction is said to have Ijcen procured by the 
following ing(*nious de\ i<*e. The good Sultan llassaii Avas 
deterjnine<l to biiibl a ino<(pi<^ and a tomb lor himself, but* 
liiiding a paucity of nutans in his treasury, he s(‘nt out 
invitations to all the principal people of the country to 
repair to a grand feast at his court, when he said in* would 
present (*ach of his l()^■illg subjects with a robe of Jionour. 
On tbe af>[)oinied day they a(*cor<liugIy ail mail(‘ their 
ap])earainM', drcssiMl in their richest rohes of state. Tliere 
was not oni' but had a Cashnn*re shawl round his turban, 
and another round his Avaist, with a jewelled dagger stuck 
in it : lK*sid<*s other oriiameiits, and caftans of l>ro(*ade and 
clot 1 1 of gold. Idicy entered the place of the Konmayli 
each acc<»mpanied by a maguiticeut train of guards and 
atteudauts, who, according to the jealous custom of the 
tinu's, remained iielow : while the ehiefs, Avith one or two of 
their ]>ers()ual followers only, ascended into the (dradcl, and 
wcr(? u-ihered into the j)rcscncc of tlic Sultan. They Avere 
receiM'il most graciously ; Iioav they contrived to pass 
their time in the Idth century, before the art of smoking 
was iuveuteil, I do not kimw, but doubtless they sat in 
circles round great h()wl> of riee, piled oaxt sheep roasted 
Avhole, <lis(‘ussed the merits oi lambs stuffed Avith ])istaehio- 
niits, and ale emmmhers for dessert. When the feast Avas 
coiK'luded, the Sultan aunouueetl that each guest at his 
departure should receive the proiniseil robe of honour ; and 
as these distiuguisheil personages, one by one, left the royal 
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presence, they Avero coiulucte<l to ii small chamber near the 
gate, in which were several armed ofticers of the household, 
who, Avith expressions of the most profound respect find 
solicitude, divested them of their clothes, Avhiidi they 
immediately carried olf. The astonished noble Avas then 
iiiA^ested Avith a long Avhitc shirt, and ceremoniously handed 
out of an opposite door, AAdiich led to the exterior of the 
fortress, Avhere he found his train in wfiiting. The Sultfiu 
kept all that he found Avorth kee})ing of the personal elVects 
of his guests, avIio Avere afterwanls glad to biirgaiu with the 
chamberlain of the court for the restoration of their rohes of 
state, which Avere ultimately returned to them — -Jor a con- 
sideration, The mos(|ue of Sultan llassan Avas huilt with 
the proceeds of this original scheme ; find the tomb of the 
founder is j)laced in a superb hall, seventy feet scjuare, 
coA'cred with a magnificent <lome, whicdi is one of the prin- 
cipal features of the city. But he tluit soAveth in tin* whirl- 
Avind shall reap in the str)rm. In conseipienee of iljc great 
height and thickness of the Avails of this stately building, as 
well as from the circumstfince of its having only one great 
gate of entrance, if was frccpiently seized and nunh^ use of 
as a fortress by the insurgents in the numerous rebellions 
ami insurrections whi<di Avere always taking plac*e umlerthe 
rule of the Mameluke kings. Stains of bIt)od are siill to be 
seen on the marlde walls of the court-yard, ami (;v(‘n in the 
very chamber of the tomb i»f the Sultan there are the 
imlelible marks (d the Aarious conflicts Avhich have taken 
place, Avhen the guardians of the mos(pie Iuiac been stabbed 
and cut doAvn in its most sa<*r(Ml recesses, '^rhc» two 
minarets of this moscpie, one of Avhirdi is much larger than 
the other, are among tlie most beautiful sp(‘cini(Mis of 
decorated Sgracjenic architecture. Of the .largest of these 
minarets tlie folIoAving stf)ry is related. There Avas a man 
endued Avith a superal)undance of curiosity, who, lik(^ P<*eping 
Tom of CoA'cntry, had a fancy for spying tit the ladic's on 
the hoiise-tojis from the summit of tliis minand : at hist he 
made some signals to one of tlie iieighbotiring ladies, Avhicli 
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were miluckily discbvered by the master of the house, who 
ha2)i>eued to be reposing in the harem. The two muezzins 
(as they often are) were blind men, and <;om 2 )laint was 
made to I ho authorities that the muezzins of Sultan Hassan 
j)ermitted j^eo^^le to ascend the minarets to gaze into the 
forbidden j)ieciucts of the harems below. The two old 
muezzins Avere indignant Avheii they Avere informed of this 
accusation, and Avcre determined to AAuxteh for the intruder 
and kill him on the sjmt, the iirst time that they should iind 
him ascending the Avinding stainjase of the minaret. Jn the 
course (»f a few days a good-nature<l person gave the alarm, 
and told the two blind men that somebody had just entered 
the doorway on the roof of the mostjue by Avhieh the 
minaret is ascemled ; one of the muezzins therefore ascended 
the minaret, tinned Avith a shtirp dagger, and the other 
Avaited at tlui narrow door below to secure the game Avhoni 
his compjmion shoubl drive out of the coA'cr. The young 
man Avtis surprised by the muezzin Avhilc he Avas looking 
oA’er the lower gallery of the mimiret, i>ut. ese{i])ing from 
him he ran up the stairs to the upjier gallery : here he aauis 
followed by his enemy, Avho cried to the old man at the 
bottom to be retidy, for he had fouml the rasetil aa'Iio had 
brought Mieli scamial on the mos<|ue. The muezzin chased 
the intruder round the uj)])er gallery, and he slijtped thnnigh 
the dnor and ran down again to the loAvcr one, Avhere he 
Avaiti'd (ill the muezzin ])assed him on the stairs, then taking 
oiT hi s >hot;s he. followed him lightly and silently till he 
arriv<'<l near the bottom door, avIumi he smhlenly ])nsluMi the 
muezzin who had been up the minaret against the tuie Avho 
stood gtianl ladow ; the two blind imm, each thinking helnnl 
got hohl of the \illain for Avhom he Avas in search, seize<l 
each other by the thn>at, and engagevl in mortal combat 
Avitli their daggers, taking advantage of Avhiidi the other 
esea])ed before th<» blind men had found out their mistake. 
At the next Imurof prayer, their Avell-kiioAvu voices \\oi being 
heanl as usual, some of the attendants at the mos(pio went 
up on the roof to see Avhat had Inippened, when tliey found 
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the two muezzins, who were just able to relate the parti- 
culars of their mistake before they died. 

It was in the place of the Roumayli that the ^t^^llaiit 
band of the Mameluke beys were assembled ))efore tliey 
were entrapped and killed by the late task-master of K^ypt, 
Mohammed Ali Pasha. They ascended a narrow passage 
between two hi^h bastions, which led from the lower to the 
upper j2:ate. The loAver ^ate Avas shut after they bad passed, 
and they Avere tiius caught as in a trap. All of tluMu were 
shot, except one, who leaped his horse over the bat llements, 
and es(‘apcd. This man became afterwards a ^n-eat ally of 
MohaTnmc<l Ali, and I have often seen him riding about on 
^ tine iiorse caparisoned with red velvet in the old Mame- 
luke stvle. On the wall in one part of this j)assa;^e, towards 
the inner <rate, there is a stpiare tablet containing a l)as- 
relief of a spread eagle: this is considered by the stiper- 
stitious as the talisman of Cairo, ancl is said to give a 
warning cry when any calamity is about to ]i»'i|)p(.*ii to the 
city. Its origin, as well as most tln'ngs r)f any anfiipiily in the 
citadel, is ascribed to Sahidiii (Yousef }%ihi Kddiii), who 
is called liere Y^ousef (Joseph) : and rfost'ph's Well and 
Josej)irs Hall are the two great lions of tlie plan*. 

The well, which is of great deptli, is remarkable ftom its 
having a hroad winding staircase cut in tlie rock arouutl the 
shaft : this extends only half-way down, wlieri; two oxen arc 
employed to draw water hy a >vheel and )>nck(‘ts fiom the 
bottom, which is here poured into a eistern, whence it is 
raised to the top hy another wheel. Jt is snpposcMl, iiow- 
ever, that this well is an ancient work^ ami that it was only 
cleaned out hy Salad in wliea lie rebuilt tlio walls of the 
town anfl fortified the citadel. 

The hall, which was a very fine room, divided into aisles 
by magniticerit aritif|ne colnunis of red granite, has imfor- 
tnnately been pulled clown by Mohammetl Ali. H<i did this 
to make way for the mos(|ne which he has huilt of Kgyj)tian 
alabaster, a splemlid material, but its barlairons Arimmian 
architecture offers a sad contrast to the stately etlifi<ie wliich 
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has been so riithlossly destroyed. It is iiidee<l a sad thing 
for Cairo that the tiiinsy architectnre of Constantinople, so 
utterly nnsnitcd to this climate, has been introduced of late 
years in the p\iblic buildings and the palaces of the ministers, 
which lift up their bald and miserable whit cav ashed walls 
abovcj tlui beautiful Arabian works of earlier days. 

The residence of the Pasha is Avithin the Avails of the 
<‘ita<lel. The long range of the Avindows of the harem from 
their lofty ])ositi<)u overlook great ])art of the city, which 
must render it a more (dieerfid residence for the huiies tliaii 
harems usually are. When a number of Kastern Avomeii are 
congregated togetlier, as is fre([ucntly the case, without the 
society of the other sex, it is surprising hoAV helpless they' 
become, ami how neglectful cAcrythiiig excepting their own 
persons ami their food. Kating, dressing, and talking are 
tlieir sob* pursuits. It is, as the Americans say, ^ a caution,’^ 
to hear tliem talk; tliey have great j)ower of coiiver>ation : 

^•Lorpnintur Marin, Sibilla, ot hah ho<*, et ab line, et ab ilia,” 

If lber(‘ be a ganleu alta(!bed to the harem, they take no 
1roiibl(‘ about it, anvl at Constanlinojile the ladies of the 
Sultan tr<*ad on the tl()Averbe<ls ami destroy the garden as a 
tloek (d‘ slieej) would do if let Io<;si» in it. A Turkish lady 
is tlie wild variety of tlie spoeics. ^lany of them are beau- 
tiful and gra**c‘fiil, but they do not ap])ear to abouml in iutel- 
leclnal <dianns. Until the mlndsof the Avomeu are enlargcil 
by iMlneation, any chaneo of amelioration among the 

peoph' of the Levant is iioj)eless : for it is in the nursery 
that tlu* seeds of Mijiersi it ion, prejudice, and unreason are 
«<)Avn, lb(j etVeets of wbi(di eling for life to the minds even 
of superior men. However, there are Iiojhas that some im- 
jmnement may take jilace in course of time, even in that 
stronghold of idUmess and inanity, a Turkish harem. The 
schoolmaster is abroad, education is hogiiiuiug to he (bought 
of, and n‘adiug, writ iiig, and oven the languages of the ( J iaours 
have ill one instance at least been stiulied, by the coii- 
<lescension of the fair iumatos of the Imperial Seraglio. 
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They are netting on evidently, as the following note will 
show ; and their remarkable proficiency in English will, I am 
sure, he appreciated hy the reader. 

Note from Adile Sultana, the BEntoTiiED of Abbas Pasha, 
TO HER Armenian Commissioner. 

“ Constantinople, 18-1 1. 

“ My Nnlile Friend, 

‘‘ Hove are the foathovscs sent. My soul, my noble friend, are 
there no other feathersos loavc'd in the shop besides these fc'atherses I 
and those feathersos remains, and these feathersos are ukly. 'I’lioy are 
very dear ; who bnyses dheses ] And, my noble, friend, we want a noat 
from yorself : those y»»u brot last tim, lliose yon sees, were veiy lu'aii- 
•tiful; wo had st'areh(‘d : my soul. I want feathersos airain, of those 
feathersos. In Kalada there is plenty of feather. M’hatevi*r b(?es, I 
only want beautiful feathersos : I want feathersos of every desolation. 
to-moiTuw. 

(Si'rm.'d) 

“ You know who.” 
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Ititcrviow with Mohammed Ali Pasha — Mode of lijrhtinoj a Tloom in 
— I’crsoTial Appearance of the Pasha — His Hiamond-nioiinted 
Pipe — I'lie lust ilandkerchicf — An unceremonious Attendant — View 
of Cairo from the Citadel — Site of Memphis ; its immense extent — 
The Tomhs of the Caliphs — The Pasha’s Mausoleum — Costume of 
EL'’vptiau Ladies — The Cobeob, orM'oodcn Cloj^ — Mode of dressing 
the Hair — The Veil — Mistaken Idea that the Egyptiaii Ladies are 
Prisoiu'i’s in the Harem ; their power of doing as they like — The 
Veil a('fimj)lete Disguise— Laws of the Harem— A T.evantim' Peauty , 
— Eastern Manners — The Abyssinian Slaves — Arab tJirls — Ugliness 
of the Arab Women when old — ^^\*nerablc Appearance of the Old 
Men— An Arab Sheikh. 

It Avas in tlio inoiitli of FoLrnary 1834. that I lirst had the 
Iionour of an andicnee Avith ^loliammed Ali Paslia. It Avas 
during tlui Mohaniinedan month of Ramadan, Avlieii the day 
is k(‘p( a strict fast, and nothing passes the lips of tlie faith- 
ful till after sunset. It Avas at night, therefore, that avc Avero 
received, ^ly (M)mpanion and myself were residing at that 
time under the hospitable roof of the Consul-General, and 
Ave aeeompanied him to the citadel. The elYect of the 
croAAuis of j)co])lc in the streets, all carrying lanterns, or pre- 
ceded hy men l)oaring the mashlak, blazing like a heaeon 
on the to]) of its high pole, Avas very picturescpic. The great 
hall of the citadel Avas fnli of men, arranged in roAvs Avith 
their faces towanls the south, going through the forms and 
attitudes of evening prayer under the guidance of a Icatler, 
and Avith the proci>ion of a rogimeut on drill. 

Ptissing these a cuidain Avas draAvii aside, and avc Avere 
ushered at omjc into the ])reseiieo of the Viceroy, Avhom Ave 
found Aval king up and down in the middle of a largo room 
hetAveeii two roAVs of gigantic silver candlesticks, Avhich 
stood n})on the carpet. This is the tisnal Avay of lighting a 
room in Egypt: — Six largo silver dishes, about (avo feet is 

• D 
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cliainelcr, and turned npside down, are first plac^cd upon the 
floor, three on cacli side, near tlie centre of the room. On 
each of these stands a silver candlestick, between four and 
five feet liigli, containin’^ a wax candle tliree feet lonjjj and 
very thick. A seventh candlestick, of smaller dimensions, 
stands on the tloor, separate from these, for the purpose of 
being moved about ; it is carried to any one who wants to 
read a letter, or to examine an object more closely while he 
is seated on the divan. Almost every room in tlie palace has 
an Eiiro])oan cliandelier hanging from the ceiling, but I do 
not remember lia\dng ever seen one lit. These large candle- 
sticks, standing in two rows, with the little om^ bc'foro them, 
* always put me in mind of a line of life-guards of gigantic 
stature, commanded by a little oilicer whom they could 
almost put in their ])ockets. 

MoJiainmed Ali desired ns to he sealed. He Avas 
attended hy Boghos Bey, who remained standing and 
interpreted for ns. The Pasha at tlnit time was a hale, 
hroad-shoiildercd, hroad-faced man : his sboi l gray heard 
stuck out oil each side of his face; bis nostrils wore vciy 
much ojieiicd ; and with Ids quick, sharp eye, be looked 
like an old gray lion. The expression of his (*oiinteiiancc 
was remarkably intelligent, but exeejiting this there was 
nothing particular in liis appearance. He was attired in 
the Nizam dress of hlue cloth. This eostiiiiH^ <*<msi.st.s of a 
red cap, a jacket with flying sleeves, a waistcoat with 
tight sIccAX's under it, a red shawl round tlie waist, a pair 
of trousers very full, like trunk hose, down to the knee, 
from wlience to the ankle they were tight. The Avliole 
costume is always made of tlio same coloured (doth, usually 
black or blue. lie had wddte sto(;kings and yellow morocco 
shoes. 

When we were seated on the divan we eominenecd the 
nsual routine of Oriental coinpliTiicnts ; and (•olVe(i was 
handed to us in cups entirely covered Avith largo diamonds. 
A pipe was then brought to tlie Pasha, hut not to ns. This 
pipe was about seven feet long ; the monthpicce, of light 
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green amber, was a foot long; and a foot more below the 
montlipiece, as well as another part of the pipe lower down, 
was richly set with diamonds of great value, with a diamond 
tassel hanging to it. 

We discoursed for three quarters of an hour about the 
possibility of laying a railway across the Isthmus of Suez, 
wJiicli was the project then uppermost in the Pasha’s mind ; 
but the circumstance which most strongly recalls this 
andicnce to my memory, and Avhich struck me as an instance 
of manners differing entirely from our own, was, in itself a 
very trivial one. The Pasha wanted his pocket handker- 
chief, and looked about and felt in his pocket for it, ])ut 
could not find it, making various exclamations during his* 
senreh, which at last were answered by an attendant from 
the lower end of the room — “Feel in the other pocket,” 
said the servant. “ Well, it is not there,” said the Pasha. 

“ Look in the other, then.” “ I have not got a handker- 
chief,” or words to that effect, were rejdied to immediately,— 

“ Yes, you have;” — “ No, 1 have not;” — “ Yes, you have.” 
Event n ally this attendant, advancing up to the Pasha, felt 
in the jiockct of his jacket, but the handkerchief was not 
to bo foun<l ; then he poked all round the Pasha’s waist, to 
see whedher it was not tucked into his shawl ; that would 
not do. So he took hold of his sovereign and pushed him 
half over on the divan, and looked under him to sec whether 
he was sitting on the handkerchief; then he pushed him over 
on the other side. During all which inanccuvres the Pasha 
sat as quietly and passively as possible. The servant then, 
thrusting his arm up to the elbow in one of the pockets of 
his Higluiess's voluminous trousers, pulled out a snulf-box, 
a rosary, and several other things, which he laid upon the 
divan. That would not do either; so he came over to the 
other pocket, and diving to a prodigious depth, he produced 
the missing handkerchief from the recesses thereof : and 
with great respect and gravity, tliriisting it into the Pasha’s 
hand, he retired again to his place at the loAver end of 
the halL 
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After being presented with sherbet, in glass bowls with 
covers, we took onr leave, and rode home through the 
crowds of persons with paper Ijinterns, who turn night into 
day during the month of Ramadan. 

The view from that jiart of the bastions of the citadel 
which looks over the pl.ace of the Ronmayli and the great 
mosqne of Sultan ITassan is one of the most extraordinary 
that can be seen anyAvliere. The whole city is displayed 
at your feet \ the numerous domes and minarets, the towers 
of the Saracenic walls, the flat roofs of the houses, and the 
narrowness of the streets, giving it an aspect very dilTercnt 
from that of an European town. You sec the JVile and the 
* gardens of Ibrahim I^asha in the island of Rboda to the 
left ; and the avenue of Egyptian sycamores to the right, 
leading to the Pasha’s country -palace of Shoubra. Beyond 
the Nile, the bare mysterious-looking deserl, and the 
Pyramids standing on their rocky base, lead the mind to 
dwell upon the mighty deeds of ancient days. The forest 
of wa> ing palm-trees, around 8accara, stretches away to the 
south-west, shading the mounds of earth whicli cover the 
remains of the vast city of Memjihis, iii comparison to 
which London would appear but a secombiry town; for if 
we may judge from the line of pyramids from Giseh to 
Dashoiir, which formed the necropolis of Memphis, and 
the various mounds and dykes and ancient remains which 
extend along the margin of the Nile, for nearly six-and- 
thirty miles — the extreme length of London being l)arely 
eight, and of Paris not much more than four — Memphis 
must have been larger than London, Paris, and amuent 
Rome, all united ; and judging from the description which 
Herodotus has given us of the enormous size of the temples 
and buildings, which are uoav entirely washed away, in 
consequence of their having been built on the alluvial plain 
which is every year inundated })y the waters of tlic Nile, 
Memphis in its glory must have exceeded ar»y modern city, 
as much as the Pyramids exceed any mausoleum which has 
been erected since those days. 
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Tlio tombs of the Caliphs, as they are called, although 
most of them are the burial-places of the Mameluke Sultans 
of Egypt, are magiiiticeat and imposing buildings. Many 
of them consist of a mosque built round a court, to which 
is attached a great hall with a dome, under which is placed 
the Sultan’s tomb. These beautiful sjoecimens of Arabian 
architecture form a considerable town or city of the dead, 
oil the cast and south sides of Cairo, about a mile beyond 
the walls. 1 was astonished at their exceeding beauty and 
magnificence. Most of them were built during the two 
centuries preceding the conquest of Egypt, by Sultan Selim, 
in ldl7, who tortured the last of the Mameluke Sultans, 
Toman Iley, and Imng him Avith a rope, which is yet to bcf 
seen ilaiigling over the gale called Bab Zimeyleh, in front 
of Avhieh criminals are still executed. 

The mausoleum of Sultan Bergook is a triumph of 
Saracenic areliitecture. 

The minarets of these tombs are most richly ornamented 
Avith tracery, sculj)ture, and A^ariegated marbles. The Avails 
of many of them are built in alternate layers of red and 
Avliile or black and Avhite marble. The dome of the tomb 
of Kaitbay ih of stone, sculptured all OA^er AAdth an arabesque 
pattern ; and there are several other domes in different 
inosipies at Cairo equally richly ornamented. I haA^e met 
Avith none comparable to them either in Europe or in the 
Levant. Jt is strange that none of the Italian architects 
ever thought of domes covered Avith rich ornamental Avork 
in stone or marble ; the effect of those at Cairo is inde- 
scribably tine. Unfortunately they are uoav much neglected ; 
but in the clear dry air of Egypt time falls more lightly on 
the Avorks of man than in the damp and chilly climates of 
the north, and the tombs of the Mameluke soA'ereigns Avill 
probably last for centuries to come if they are not pulled 
down for the materials, or removed to make Avay for some 
paltry lalh-aud-2)laster cdilice Avhich Avill fall in the lifetime 
of its builder. 
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Besides these larger structures, many of the smaller 
tombs, which are scattered over the desert for miles under 
the hills of Mokattam, ajo studies for the architect. There 
are numerous little domes of beautiful design, richly orna- 
mented doors and gateways, tombs and tombstones of all 
sorts and sizes in inliuite variety, most of them so well 
preserved in this glorious climate that the inscriptions oil 
them arc as legible as when they were first put up. 

The Pasha has built himself a house in this city of the 
dead, to Avhich many members of his family have gt)ne 
before him. This mausoleum consists oi* several buildings 
covered with low heavy domes, whitewashed or ])laster(Ml on 
the outside. Within, if I remember right, are the toni])s of 
Toussoiin and Ishmael l^ishas, and tliose of several of his 
Avives, grandchildren, and relatives; they rej)ose under marble 
monuments, somewhat resembling altars in shape, with a 
tall j)ost or column at the head and feet, us is nsiuil in 
Turkish graves; the column at the head being carved into 
the form of the head-dress distinctive of the rank or sex of 
the deceased. These sepulchral cliambers are all earp(;ie<l, 
and Cashmere shawls are tlirown over many of ihe tombs, 
while in arched recesses tliere arc divans Avith cushions for 
the use of those who come to mourn over their de])arted 
relatives. 

We Avill iioAV return to the living ; but so ])erfiM‘t an 
account of the Arabian population of Cairo is to lx? found 
in Mr. Lane’s ‘‘Modern Egypt,” that tliore is little left to say 
upon that subject, except tiiat since that Avork Avas ])iiblished, 
the presence of numerous Euroj)euns has dimiuislied the 
originality of the Oriental rnaiiiiers of this city, and iminerous 
vices and modes of cheating, besides a Iarg(T vari (^ty of 
drunken scenes, are oflered for the obserAation of the curious, 
than existed in the more uiisophisticatod times, before 
steamers came to Alexandria, and Avliat is (jailed tbo oAcr- 
land journey to ludifi Avas established. The popiihilioii of 
Cairo consists of the ruling class, Avho arc Turks, who s])eak 
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Turkish, and affect to despise all wlio have never been 
rowed in a cahpie upon the JJospliorns. Tlien come the 
Arabs, the former conquerors of the land ; they form the 
bulk of lh(^ ])opulatioii — all the petty tradesmen and culti- 
vators of tlie soil are of Arab origin. Besides these are the 
Copts, wl)o are descended from tlie original lords of the 
country, the ancient Egyptians, who have left such wonder- 
ful monuments of their power. After these may be reckoned 
the motley ('[‘(iw of Jews, Franks, Armenians, Arabs of 
Barbary and tbe Ibijaz, Syrians, Negroes, and Barabra; but 
these ar(3 l)nt sojourners in the land, and, except tlie Jews, 
can hardly be counted among the regular subjects of the 
Pasba. ddnu’c are, besicles, the Levantine Chrislians, wh(f 
arc under t]i(3 protection of one or other of tlie European 
powers. 2lany of tliis class are rich and inlluential mer- 
chants; sonu* of them live in the Oriental style, and others 
are ambitious to assume the tight clothing and manner of 
life (d‘ tin; Fi'anks. The older merchants among the 
Levantines keep more to the Oriental ways of life, while 
the younger gentlemen ami ladies follow the ugly fashion of 
Europe, particmiarly the men, who leave off the cool and 
convenimit Lastern dress to swelter in the tight bandages of 
the Fi’aidvs; tlie ladies, on the contrary, are ajit to retain 
the Oriental costume, which in its turn is neither so be- 
coming nor so easy as tlic Paris fasluoiis. Tt must be the 
spirit of contradiction, so natural to the human race, which 
cans( 3 S this arrangement ; for if the men kept to their old 
costume, they A/onld be more comfortable than they can be 
with tight (dot lies, coat-eollars, and iiecdvcloths, when the 
thermometer stands at 112^ of Fahrenheit in the coolest 
slunlci, hi‘sid(*s the dignity of their appearance, Avhich is east 
away' witli the folds of the Turkish or Araliian dress. 

All estimate of the peculiar qualities of some of these 
various nations may be found in the following calculation, 
which may he relied upon so far, that it was composed hy 
a person who liadj^aequired a practical knowledge of their 
capacities hy having been cheated more than once hy the 
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countrymea of each of the nations mentioned in the follow- 
ing tabic. 

It takes the wits of — 

4 Turks to overreach one Frank. 

2 Franks to cheat one Greek. 

2 Greeks to cheat one Jew. 

G Jews to cheat one Armenian. 

Of these nations it is only the Franks or Europeans who 
deal promiscuously in every kind of merchandise, cheat all 
men, and apply themselves as far as they arc able to the 
advancement of every art and science. We see in England 
but two races who apply themselves particularly to one 
•trade; the Gypsies have a singular faculty for tinkering, 
and the Jews for the exchange of money and secondhand 
goods : besides these, it will be observed in the East that 
the joAvellcrs and silversmiths arc always Armenians, the 
carpenters, Maltese, and the descendants of Agamemnon 
tailors. The Turks do nothing but fight, and there are 
some other nations Avho always run away : however, the 
race is not always to the swift, or the battle to llie strong; 
and though the catastrophe Avas melancholy, I cannot resist 
recording a legend or tradition of a Turk having once upon 
a time actually overreached a Jcav. There Avas a Turk 
Avho came into Constantinople on business from the country 
— a good, simple man, as most of the Turkish country 
people are. He had occasion A ery frequently to deal Avith 
a Jcav avIio kept a shop for all sorts of things in the bazaar. 
Every day when the Turk brought back his 2)nrcbases to 
Validc Khan, Avhere he put up during his stay in the city, 
he invariably found that somehow or other he had been 
taken in; he was sure to find that ho had been cheated, 
either in measure, weight, quality, or something else. His 
companions, Avhen they sat smoking in the shade together 
in the evening, under the tree by the little moscpie, in the 
middle of the immense quadrangle, always liad a laugh 
against their friend when they in their quiet solemn Avay 
talked over the piastres and paras which they had laid out 
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in the bazaar. At length the poor Turk began to be exas- 
perated ; he was getting sore and touchy about the matter ; 
and the more he was fleeced the more thin-skinned he 
became on the subject of his dealings Avith the Jew. One 
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evening in desperation he consulted an old Hadji {Dervish), 
a sly, long-bearded, grave personage, Avho had made tAvo 
pilgrimages to Mecca, both of Avhich, from the judicious 
selection of the merchandise that ho had carried Avith him, 
had turned out as prolltable to his temporal concerns as 
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the tlirowing three stones at the devil and seven at the 
devil’s sons was to his eternal benefit. O Hadji ! ” cried 
the poor bewildered Turk, “ in the name of the Prophet 
help me in this thing: tell me, of your charity, of some 
device by Avhich I may be revenged on this Cliifoot, this 
Jew, for the shameful way in which he has continually 
cheated a true believer like myself. 1 might beat him 
certainly, I might make him eat stick ; but then I slioiild 
put myself in the wrong, I should get into trouble with the 
Cadi, and the end would bo worse than the beginning.” 

Giving out slowly a long whiff of smoke from his ])i})e, 
the Hadji, Avho was a man of few words, said, ^ly son, 
return again to the Jew’s shop, look about among his 
wares, and, seizing upon some insign iti cant looking old 
thing, ask eagerly the price, holding it in yonr haiul and 
taking out a j^urse of gold at the same time: pay him 
down upon his counting J)oard immediately whatcivtu* ho 
may ask ; walk away rajudly, with a smiling connlenancc : 
do this, and you will be revenged.” 

The Turkish countryman did not at all nnderstiind the 
a<lvicG wliich liad been given: he thought flic Hadji must 
be joking, only ho knew that the Hadji was not a joker, 
and had never made a joke in his life. Accordingly he set 
oif and pounced upon a little old box in the Jew's shop 
worth perhajis 20 piastres; the Jew asked liim 200. His 
great diflicnlty now was to pay this money with a clMMu ful 
coiintenanc.e, for ho felt that he was being cheated again : 
however he made an effort, paid the 200 piastres with a 
smile, and walked off Avith the shabby little box with the 
air of a man avIio had done something clever. Well,” 
said the Hadji, Avhen he met him in the evening, ‘"have 
you done what I said? — have you followed my advice?” 

Yes,” replied the country gentleman, “ I have: see, hero 
is a box; Avhat is it Avorth ? ten piastres ? Cursed be all 
JeAVS ! Avhat do you think I gave for it? Blessed bo the 
Prophet, JeAvs have no chaiico in the next Avorld ; that is 
some comfort any how : but Iioav am 1 rovenged, O Hadji ? 
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Tell me, O fiitlier ; do not laugh at my beard, for the son 
of abomination is counting my 200 piastres at this moment : 
may his soul be grilled and made into 200 skewers of 
kabobs ! Behold, 1 do not see liow I am to be revenged.” 
— Yavash, gently, my son,” said the Hadji, yavash ; to- 
morrow, Inshallah, you will see:” and he went on smoking, 
for he liad said a good deal for him in the last two days, 
and so he smoked his pipe and said no more. 

The next time our friend walked with a rueful eounte- 
nanee tlirough the bazaar ho saw that the Jew's shop was 
shut up ; and, observing some of the neighbours talking 
together in the street, he inquired of them Avhy the shop Avas 
shui. Oh, sir,” said a bystaiuler, oh, aga, l)e it known * 
to your nobility that yesterday ti mercliant, Avho had many 
dealings Avith tliis Jcav, and to Avhom he Avas as it Avere an 
estate, a khasiuular, a treasurer, from the prolit Avhieh the 
Jcav made out of him — this mercdiant bought a box at his 
shop; it AA^as evidently Avorth nothing, so far as its appear- 
ance Avent ; hut the mendiaiit IniAung paid two lliousand 
piastres, as it is said, rather than leave this mean-looking 
box, a tliought came into tlie head of the Jcav — there must 
IniA^o heon a diamond in it! Ho considered, and shutting 
up his shop ill Aexation ho Avent home and told his A\ife. 
‘Perhaps it was a talisman,’ she said. ‘Oh, fool !’ saitl his 
wife’s mother, ‘ misorahle <log that thou art, doubtless it 
Avas Solomon’s seal ; for otherwise Avhy should a Turk 
forsooth give such a sum for a mean box Avorth nothing? 
Alas! thou fool, Avhat hast thou done? Thou ilisgrace to 
our house, hast thou kept a shop in the bazaar so long for 
this? Oh, small man; a Avomau indeed Avould have been 
more aAvake. Alas, that avc haAo married our daughter to 
an ass! Woe is me! Dost thou call thyself a man ? — a 
man! Avhere are thy brains, O man? — say, hast thou any 
brains or not? hast thou ruined thy family or hast thou 
not ? — Avhat dirt hast thou been eating ? Alas ! alas ! 
amaan, amaan, amaan ! ’ The poor man had no peace ; no 
words Avere spoken to him by his family but the ivords of 
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contempt and abuse : and therefore, O aga, in the morning, 
Ms life being a burthen, ho went out into his garden and 
hanged himself.” The country gentleman was much 
shocked when he heard of the unhappy end of the Jew, but 
a Persian dealer in Kermaun shaAvls observetl, By the 
name of Ali, I am glad that the Jew hanged himself, but I 
am sorry he did not leave mo the 200 piastres in his will.” 

The ladies would be much improved by the artful de- 
vices of the Persian modistes; for although, when young 
and pretty, all women look well in almost any dress, the 
elder ladles are sometimes but little to bo admired in the 
shapeless costumes of the Levant, where the richness of the 
* material does not make np for the Avant of hi and grace- 
fulness Avhich is the character of their dress. This may 
easily bo iiiiagincd when it is understood that both meids 
and Avomen’s dresses may be bought ready made in 
the bazaar, and that any dress Avill lit anybody, unless they 
are superiiaturally fat or of dAvarfish stature. 

An Egyptian lady’s dress consists of a pair of immensely 
full trousers, of satin or brocade, or often of a brilliant 
cherry-coloured silk ; these are tied under the knees, and 
descending to the ground, hnxo the appearance of a very 
full petticoat. The Ai abic name of this garment is Shiiitiaii. 
Over this is Avoru a shirt of transparent silk gauze (Kamis). 
It has long full sleeves, Avhi(di, as avcU as the border round 
the neck, are richly embroidered Avith gold and bright- 
coloured silks. The edge of the shirt is often seen like a 
tunic over the trousers, ami has a pretty elTect. Over this 
again is Avorn a long silk goAA^ii, open in front and on each 
side, called a yclek. The fasliioii is to have the yelek 
about a foot longer than the lady avIio Avears it; so that its 
three tails shall just touch the ground when she is mounted 
on a pair of high Avooden clogs, called cobcobs, Avhich arc 
intended for use in the bath, but in Avhich they often clatter 
about in the house : the straps over the instep, by Avhich 
these cobcobs are attached to the feet, are always tiiiely 
worked, and are sometimes of diamonds. The husband 
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^'ives his bride on their marriage a pair of these odd- 
looking things, which are about six or eight inches high, 
and are always carried on a tray on a man’s head in 
marriage processions. The yclek fits the shape in some 
degree down to the waist ; it comes up high upon the neck, 
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and has tightish sleeves, which are long enough to trail 
upon the ground. On ! thou with the long-sleeved 
yclek,” is a common chorus or ending to a stanza in an 
Arab song. Not round the waist but round the hips a 
largo and heavy Cashmere shaAvl is worn over the yclek, 
and the whole gracefulness of an Egyptian dress consists in 
the way in which this is put on. In the winter, a long 
gown, called Jubeh, is superadded to all this ; it is of cloth 
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or velvet, or a sort of stuff made of the Angora goat’s hair, 
and is sometimes lined with fur. 

Young girls do not often wear this nor the yelek, but 
have instead a waistcoat of silk, with long sleeves like those 
of the yelek. This is called an anteri, and over it they 
wear a velvet jacket with short sleeves, which is so much 
embroidered with gold and pearls that the velvet is almost 
hid. Their hair hangs down in numerous long tails, j)Iaited 
with silk, to Avhich se(piins, or little gold coins, are attached. 
The plaits must be of an uneven number: it Av^ould be un- 
lucky if they Averc eAxni. Sometimes at the end of one of 
the plaits hangs the little golden bottle of surmeh Avith 
' Avhich they black the edges of their eyelids ; a most becom- 
ing custom Avhen it is Avell done, and not smeared, fis it often 
is, for then the effect is rather like that of a black eye in 
the pugilistic sense of the term. On the head is worn a. 
very beautiful ornament called a koors. It is in the shape 
of a saucer or shallow basin, and is frequently coA'ere«l Avitli 
rose diamonds. I am surprised that it has ncA^er been inf re- 
duced into Europe, as it is a remarkably pretty head-dress, 
Avith the long tresses of jet black hair lianging from uinhn* it, 
plaited Avilh tlie shining coins. Kound the head a handk(ir- 
chief is Av^ound, Avhich spoils the effect of all the rest : hut a 
Avoinan iu the East is never seen Avith the liead uncovered, 
even in the house; and Avhcii she goes out, the Acil, as Ave 
call it, though it has no reseinblaiico to a A^eil, is us(‘d to 
conceal tlio Avhole person. A la<ly enclosed in this singular 
covering looks like a large bundle of black silk, diversified 
only by a stji]>e of white linen extending down the front of 
her person, from the michlle of her nose to her ungainly 
yellow boots, into Avhich her stockinglcss feet arc thrust for 
the occasion. The veils of Egypt, of which the outer bhnrk 
silk coA^eriiig is called a khabara, and the part oA^er the face 
a boorkoo, are entirely diflereiit from those worn in Coii- 
stautinople, Persia, or Armenia; these are all A^arious in 
form and colour, complicated and Avonderful garments, which 
it would take too long to describe, but they as well as the 
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Egyptian one answer their intended purpose excellently, for 
they elicctnally }>revent the display of any grace or pecu- 
liarity of form or feature. 

There is no greater mistake than to suppose that Eastern 
ladies arc prisoners in the harem, and that they are to 



Turkish Lady in the Yashmak, or Veil. 

be pitied for the want of liberty which the Jealousy of their 
husbands condemns them to. The Christian ladies live from 
choice and habit in the same way as the Mohammedan 
women : and, indeed, the Egyj)tiaii fair ones have more 
facilities to do as they choose, to go where they like, and to 
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carry on any intrigue, than the Europeans ; for their complete 
disguise carries them safely everywhere. No one knows 
whether any lady he may meet in the bazaar is his wife, his 
daughter, or his grand motlicr : and I have several times 
been addressed by Turkish and Egyptian ladies in the open 
street, and asked all sorts of questions in a way that could 
not bo done in any European country. Tlie harem, it is 
true, is by law inviolable : no one but the Sultan can enter 
it unannounced ; and if a pair of strange slippers are seen 
left at the outer door, the master of the house cannot enter 
his own harem so long as this j)roof of the presence of a 
visitor remains. If the luisband is disagreeable, an extra 
•pair of slip2:)ers will at all times keep him out; and the 
ladies inside may enjoy themselves without the slightest 
fear of interruption. It is asserted also that gentlemen who 
are not too tall Jiavo gone into all sorts of places under the 
protection of a la(ly\s veil, so completely docs it conceal tlie 
person. But this is not the case Avitli the Levantine or 
Christian ladies]: although tliey live in a harem, like the 
Mohammedans, it is jiot protected in the same way : tlie 
slippers have not the same elfect ; for the men of the family 
go in and out whenever they please ; and relations and 
visitors of tlie male sex are received in the apartments of 
the ladies. 

On one occasion I accompanied an English traveller, 
who had many acquaintances- at Cairo, to tlie lionse of a 
Levantine in the vicinity of the Coptic quarter. Wliilst wo 
were engaged in conversation with an old lady the curtain 
over the doorway was drawn aside, and there enteretl the 
most lovely apparition that can be conceived, in the person 
of a young lady about sixteen years old, the daughter of 
the lady of the house. She had a beautifully fair complexion, 
very uncommon in this country, remarkably long hair, 
which hung down her back, ami her dress, wlii(di was all of 
the same rich material, rose-coloured silk shot with gold, 
became her so well, that I have rarely seen so graceful and 
iitriking a figure. She was closely followed by two black 
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girls, botli dressed in light blue satin, embroidered with 
silver ; they formed an excellent contrast to their charming 
mistress, and were very good-looking in their way, with their 
slight and graceful figures. The young Levantine came and 
sat by mo on the divan, and was much amused at my 
blundering attempts at conversation in Arabic, of which I 
then knew scfircely a dozen words. I must confess that I 
was rather vexed with her for smoking a long jessamine 
pipe, which, however, most Eastern ladies do. She got up 
to wait upon us, and handed us the coffee, pipes, and sher- 
bet, which fire always presented to visitors in every liouse. 
This custom of being waited upon l)y the ladies is rather 
distressing to our European notions of devotion to the fair* 
sex ; and I remember being horrified shortly after my arrival 
in Egypt at the manners of a rich old jeweller to whom I 
was introduced. His wife, a beautiful woman, siq^erbly 
dressed in brocade, with gold and diamond ornaments, 
waited ujxui us duidng the whole time that I remained in 
the house. She was the first Eastern lady I had seen, 
and 1 I’cmemher being much edified at the way she pattered 
about on a pair of lofty cobcobs, and the artful way in which 
she got her feet out of them whenever she came up towards 
where we sat on the divan, at the upper end of the apart- 
ment. She stood at the lower end of the room ; and when- 
ever the old brute of a jeweller wanted to return anything — 
some (foins which he was showing mo, or anything else — he 
threw them on the floor ; and his beautiful wife, jumping 
out of her cobcobs, picked them up ; and when she had 
handed them to some of the maids who stood at the door, 
resumed her station below the step at the farther end of 
the room. She had magnificent eyes and luxuriant black 
hair, as they all have, and would have been considere<l a 
beauty in any country ; but she was not to be com})ared to 
the bright little <lamsel in pink, who, besides her beauty, 
was as cheerful and merry as a bird, and whoso lovely 
features Avere radiant Avith archness and intelligence. Many 
of the Abyssinian shiACS are exceedingly handsome : they 

D 3 
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have very expressive countenances and the finest eyes m' 
the world, and, withal, so soft and humble a look, that I do 
not wonder at their being great favourites in Egyptian harems.. 
Many of them, however, liavo a temper of their own, which 
comes out occasionally, and in tliis respect the Arab women 
are not much behind them. But the tiery passions of thi& 
burning climate pass away like a thunderstorm, and leave 
the sky as clear and serene as it was before. 

The Arab girls of the lower orders are often very pretty 
from the ago of about twelve to twenty, but they soon gO' 
off ; and the astounding ugliness of some of tlie old women 
is too terrible to describe. In Europe we have nothing 
•half so hideous as these brown old women, and ‘this is the 
more remarkable, because the old men are pecmliarly haud-« 
some and venerable in their appearance, and often display 
a dignity of bearing which is seldom to be met with in 
Europe. The stately gravity of an Arab sheikh, seated on 
the ground in the shade of a tree, with his sons and grand- 
sons standing before him, waiting for his commands, is 
singularly imposing. Painters who are wishing to illustrate 
scenes of the Patriarchal times of the Old Testament have 
only to make careful sketches of such groups as these. 
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Just before my arrival in Cairo a certain Mohammed Bey, 
Dcftenlar, ha<l died rather suddenly, after drinking a cup of. 
coffee, a hcverago Avliicli occasionally disagrees with the great 
men in Turkey, although not so much so now as in former 
(lays. This Defterdar, or accountant, had been sent by the 
Sultan to rcMJcivc the Imperial lieveniio from the Pasha of 
Egypt, who had given him his daughter in marriage. As 
the ju’cseuce of the Defterdar was probably a check upon 
the ])r(^je(ds of the Pasha, he sent him to Senaar, at the head 
of an oxjiedilion, to revenge the death of Toussoiin Pasha, his 
second son, who liad been burnt alive in his house by one of 
the exasperated chiefs of Nubia. This was a mission after Mo- 
hamiiKMl Bey's own heart: he impaled the chief and several of 
his family, and displayed a rapaciity and cruelty unheard of 
he lore, (iven in those blood-stained countries. His talent 
for collecting spoil and valuables of every description was 
first-rate : (diests and bags of the pure gold rings used in the 
traffic t>f Central Afriea accumulated in his tents: he did 
not sti(;k at a trido in his measures for procuring gold, 
pearls, and diamonds, wherever they were to be heard of; 
streams of blood accomj)anied his march, and the vultures 
folloAved in his track. He was a sportsman too, and hunted 
slaves, killing tlie old ones, and carrying off the children, 
wliom ho sent to Egypt to he sold. Many died on the 
journey ; hut that did not much matter, as it increased the 
value of the rest. 
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At last, after a most successful campaign, the Defterdar 
returned to his palace at Cairo, which was reported to he 
filled with treasure. The habits he had acquired in the 
upper country stuck to him after ho got back to Kgypt, and 
the Pasha was oblige<l to express his ilisapprobatioii of the 
cruelties which were committed by him on the most trivial 
occasions. The Defterdar, however, set the Pasha at de- 
fiance, told him ho was no subject of his, but tliat he was 
an envoy from his master the Sultan, to whom alone ho was 
responsible, and that ho would do as ho pleased with those 
under his command. The Pasha, it is said, made no further 
remonstrance, and continued to treat his son-in-law with dis- 
‘tinguished courtesy. 

Numerous stories are told of the cruelty and tyranny of 
this man. One day, on his way to the (dtadel, he found 
that his horse had cast a shoe. lie inquired of his groom, 
who in Egypt runs by the side of tho horse, how it was that 
his horse had lost a shoe. The groom said he did not know, 
but that he supjiosed it had not been well nailed on. 
Presently they came to a farrier’s shop : tho Defterdar 
stoj^ped, and ordered two horseshoes to bo brouglit ; one 
was put upon the horse, and the other he nnule red-hot, and 
commanded them to nail it firmly to the foot of the groom, 
Avhom in tliat condition he compelled to run by Ins horse’s 
side up tho steep hill Avhicdi leads to the citadel. 

In 4’urkey it was the custom in the houses of the great 
to have a number of young men, who in Egy])t were called 
Mamelukes after that gallant corps ha<l been destroyed. A 
number of the Mamelukes of Mobamnied Pey, Defterdar, 
driven to desperation by the (cruelties of their master, beat 
or killed one of tho superior agas of the household, took 
some money which they found in his possession, and deter- 
mined to escape from the service of their tyrant. Ilis guards 
and kawasses soon found tliem out, and they retired to a 
strong tower, Avhich they determined to defend, ])refcrring tho 
remotest chance of successful resistance to tho terrors of 
service under the ferocious Defterdar. The Pey, however, 
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managed to cajole them with promises, and they returned to 
his palace expecting to be better treated. They found the 
Bey seated on his divan in the Manderan or hall of audience 
surrounded by the officers and kawasses whom interest had 
attached to his service. The young Mamelukes had given 
up the money which they had taken, and the I5ey had it on 
the divan by his side. He now told them that if they woidd 
divide themselves into two parties and fight against each 
other, ho would pardon the victorious party, present them 
with the bag of gold, and permit them to depart ; but that 
if they did not agree to this proposiil he would kill them all. 
The Mamelukes, finding they were entrapped, consented to 
the conditions of the 15ey, and half their number Avere soon 
AV'cltering in their blood on the fioor of the hall. When the 
conquerors claimed the promised reward, the Defterdar, Avho 
had now far superior numbers on his side, again commanded 
them to divide and fight against each other. Again they 
fought in despair, preferring death by their oAvn swords to 
the tortures which they kiioAv the merciless Defterdar would 
inflict upon them now that he had got them completely in 
his power. At length only one Mameluke remained, Avhom 
the Hoy, Avith kind and encouraging AAmrds, ordered to 
approach, commending his Aalour, and holding out to him 
the promised bag of gold as his roAvard. As he approached, 
stepping over the bodies of his companions, Avho all lay 
dead or dying on- the floor, and held out his hands for the 
money, the Defterdar, Avith a grim smile, made a sign to one 
of liis kaAvasses, and the head of the young man rolled at 
the tyrant’s feet. Thus,” said he, “shall perish all Avho 
dare to offend Mohammed Bey.” 

The Defterdar Avas fond of justice, after a fashion, and 
his mode of administering it Avas characteristic. A poor 
Avoman came before him and complained that one of his 
kaAvasses luid seized a cup of milk and drunk it, refusing to 
pay her its Arabic, Avhich she estimated at Iiao paras (a para 
is the fortieth part of a piastre, Avhich is Avorth about two- 
pence halfpenny). The sensitwe justice of the Defterdar 
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was roused by this complaint. He asked the woman if she 
should know the person who had stolen her milk were she 
to see him again. The woman said she should, upon which 
the whole household was drawn out before her, and looking 
round she fixed upon a man as the thief. “ Very well,” said 
the Defterdar, “ I hope you are sure of your man, and that 
you have not made a false accusation before me. Ho shall 
be ripped open, and if the milk is found in his stomach you 
shall receive your five paras ; but if there is no milk found, 
you shall be ripped up in turn for accusing one of my house- 
hold unjustly.” The unfortunate kawass was cut open on 
the spot ; some milk was found in him, and the Avomau rc- 
*ceived her five paras. 

Another of his judicial sentences Avas rather an original 
conception. A man in Upper Egyi>t stole a coav from a 
widoAv, and, liaAdiig killed it, he cut it into twenty pieces, 
which he sold for a })iastre each in the bazaar. The 
widow complained to the Defterdar, avIio seized the thief, 
and, liaA^ing Avithout further ceremony cut him into twenty 
pieces, forced twenty people who came into the market 
on that day from the ncighlKHiring villages to buy a 
piece of thief each for a piastre ; the joints of the robber 
were thus distributed all over the country, and the story 
told by the involuntary jmrehasers of these pounds of 
flesh had a Avholesome clfect upon the minds of tlie cattle- 
stealers ; the twenty piastres Avere given to the woman, 
whose coAvs Avere not again meddled Avith during the life- 
time of the Defterdar. Dut the character of this man 
must not be taken as a sam])le of the habits of the Turks 
in general. They are a grave and haughty race, of dig- 
nified manners ; rapacious they often are, but they are 
generous and brave, and 1 do not think that, as a nation, 
they can be accused of cruelty. 

There Avas, hoAvever, another monster of the same stamp, 
whom I met frecpiently in after times, and in Avhose com- 
pany I have more than once dined at the British Embassy 
at Constantinople, 2W«> Pasha; he Avas Capitan Tasha, 
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or Lord High Admiral of Turkey; lie murdered his own son, 
jaiid committed many curious horrors, like those ascribed to 
Mohammed Bey, Defterdar. 

Nothing can be more secure and peaceable than a 
journey on the Nile, as every one knows nowadays. 
JFloating along in a boat like a house, which stops and 
goes on whenever yon like, you have no cares or troubles 
but those which you bring with you — ‘^coelnm non aiiiinum 
mutant qui trans mare curnmt.” I can conceive nothing 
more <lelighlfnl tlian a voyage up the Nile with agreeable 
’Companions .in the winter, Avhen the climate is perfection. 
There are the most Avonderful antiquities for those who 
interest themselves in the remains of bygone days ; famous^ 
shooting on the banks of the river ; capital dinners, if you 
know how to make the proper arrangements ; comfortable 
quarters, and a constant change of scene. 

The wonders of the land of Ham, its temples and its 
ruins, have been so well and so often described, tliat I sliall 
not at!em])t to give any details regarding them, but shall 
confiiKj myself to some sketches of the Coptic monasteries 
whicli are to be seen on the rocks and deserts, either on 
the banks of the river or in the neighbourhood of the 
valley of tiie Nile. 

The ancient Egyptians are now represented l)y their 
descendants the Copts, whose ancestors were converted to 
Christianity in the etirliest ages, and whose patriarchs 
claim their des(!ent, in uninterrupted succession, from St. 
Mark, avIio was buried at Alexandria, but whose body the 
Venetians in later ages boast of having transported to 
their island city.* 

The Copts look up to their patriarch as the chief of 
their mitioii ; he is elected from among the brethren of 

* A fr.i^Tnont of the Gosiicl of St. Mark was fonnd in the tomb 
Which was reputed to be his. Damp and age have doca3'cd this 
‘precious rolic, of which only some small fragments remain; but an 
exact fucsiuulo of it was made before it was destroyed. This facsimila 
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the great monastery of St. Anthony on the borders of the 
lied Sea, a proceeding which ensures his entire ignorance 
of all sublunary matters, and his consequent incapacity 
for his high and responsible office, unless he chance to be 
a man of very uncommon talents. Like the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, he is usually a puppet in the hands of a 
cabal who makes use of him for their own interested pur- 
poses, and when they have got him into a scrape leave 
him to get out of it as he can. lie is called the Patriarch 
of Alexandria, but for many years his residence has been 
at Cairo, where he has a large dreary palace. lie is sur- 
rounded by priests and acolytes whose ignorance is perfect. 

• When I was last at Cairo there was but one remaining Cop- 
tic scribe among them, whom 1 engaged to copy out the 
Gospel of St. Mark from an ancient MS. in the patriarchal 
library ; however, after a very long delay he copied out St. 
Matthew’s Gospel by mistake, and I was told that there 
was no other person whose profession it was to copy Coptic 
writings. 

The j)atriarch has twelve bishops under him, whose 
residences are at Nagade, Abou Girge, Aboutig, Siout, 
Girge, Manfalout, Maharaka, the Fioum, Atfeh, Behenesc, 
and Jerusalem; he also consecrates the Abouna or Pa- 
triarch of Abyssinia, who by a specific law must not be a 
native of that country, and who has not the lU’ivilege of 
naming his successor or consecrating archbishops or bisIioj)s, 
although in other respects his authority in religious matters 
is supreme. The Patriarch of Abyssinia usually ordains 
two or three thousand priests at once on his lirst arrival 
in that country, and the unfitness of the individual ap- 
pointed to this high office has sometimes caused much 
scandal. This has arisen from the difficulty there has 

is now in my possession : it is in Latin, and is written in double 
columns, on sixteen leaves of vellum, of a larp;e quarto size, and proves 
that whoever transcribed the original must have been a proficient in 
the art of writing, for the letters arc of great size and excellent forma- 
tion, and in the style of the very earliest manuscripts. 
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often been in getting a respectable person to accept the 
oflice, as it involves perpetual banishment from Egypt 
and a residence among a people whose partiality to raw 
meat and other peculiar customs are held as abominations 
by the Egyptians* 

The usual trade and occupation of the Copts is that of 
kateb, scribe or accountant ; they seem to have a natural 
talent for arithmetic. They appear to bo more afflicted 
with ophthalmia than the Mohammedans, perhaps because 
they drink wine and spirits, which the others do not. 

Tlie person of the greatest consequence among the Copts 
was Basileos Bey, the Pasha’s confidential secretary and 
minister of finance. This gentleman was good enough* 
to lend me a magnificeiit dahabieh or boat of the largest 
size, which I used for many months. It was an old- 
faslnoned vessel, painted and gilt inside in a brilliant 
manner, which is not usual in more modern boats ; but 
being a person of a fanciful disposition, I preferred the 
roomy proportions and the quaint arabesque ornaments of 
this boat, although it Avas no xery fast sailer, to the natty 
vessels Avhich were more Europeanised and quicker than 
mine. The principal cabin was about ten feet by twelve, 
ami Avas ornamented Avith paintings of peacocks of a 
peculiar breed, and nondescript floAA^ers. The diAans, one 
on each side, Avere coAered Avith fine carpets, and the 
cushions aaxtc of cloth of gold, Avith a raised pattern of 
red AelA'Ct. The ceilings Avere gilt, and we had two red 
silk flags of prodigious dimensions, in addition to streamers 
forty or fifty feet long, at the end of each of the yard-arms: 
in sliort, it Avas full of Avhat is called fantasia in theLcA'ant ; 
and as for its sloAvncss, I consider that rather an adAantagc 
in the East. I like to take my time and look about me, 
and sit under a tree on a carpet when I get to an agreeable 
place, and I am in no hurry to leave it ; so the heavy 
qualities of the vessel suited me exactly — avo did nothing 
but stop everyAvhore. But although I confess that I like 
deliberate travelling, I do not carry my system to the 
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extent of au American friend with whom I once journeyed 
from the shores of the Black Sea to Hungary. We wore 
taking a walk together in the mountains near Mahadia, 
when, seeing him looking about among the rocks, I asked 
him what he wanted. O,” said ho, “lam looking out 
for a good place to go to sleep in, for there is a l^eautifiil 
view here, and I like to sleep where there is a . line prospect, 
that I may enjoy it when I awake ; so good afternoon, and if 
you come back this way mind you call mo.” Accordingly 
au hoiir or two afterwards 1 came back and aroused my 
friend, who was still fast asleep. “I hope you enjoyed 
your nap,” said I ; “ we had a glorious walk among the 
• hills.” “ Yes,” said he ; “ 1 had a famous nap.” “ And 
what did you think of the view when you awoke ?” “ The 
view ! ” exclaimed he ; “ why, I forgot to look at it I ” 

Basiloos Bey is now no more, but I take pleasure in 
the iremembrance of his kind and friendly disposilion. He 
offered me one day a whole herd of gazelles, which were 
frisking about in his garden at Cairo, and a beast called 
Baghar el Wall (the cow of the oasis), a kind of aul elope, 
with a very large head and great splay feet. 1 was sorry 
afterwards that I did not accept this creature, as 1 was told 
that none had hitherto been seen in Europe. 

1 afterwards sent a sword set with turquoises from Con- 
stantinople, as a testimony of my regfird for one from whom 
I had received many kindnesses. As his answer to my 
letter is a curious specimen of an Oriental epistle, 1 annex 
a literal translation from the Arabic original. 

Direction. 

To the gracious and bountiful possessor of great lioiiour, &;e., 
Ilobei*t Curzon, of high rank. 


Letter. 

May the gracious and bountiful possessor of great honour, endowed 
with a disposition which endears him to all, his Excellency of high 
rank, Kobert Curzon, live for ever. 
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Since I wish and desire greatly to behold the light of your coun- 
tenance, the best and most select of Selams is always sent to your 
high quarter. 

In addition to this, your friend is always inspirited and gladdened 
by conversing on the sweetness of your beautiful disposition, and 
being in the desire of receiving news of your good health. The letter 
which you Idndly sent having come to our hands in a happy ti nie and 
hour, we comprehended each and all of the articles of its contents. 

The love that your friend bears you is perhaps one tliousand 
times as great as that which you have described in your letter ; and 
it is cej’tain that this love will not be changed by time and distance 
between us. 

The beautiful present that you have deigned to send, that is to say, 
the sword, has arrived safely, and has been esteemed acceptable, and 
OUT heart has been gladdened by it ; we can do nothing but offer our 
thanks for so distinguished a favour. May you always enjoy health and 
long life. This paper has been written, and sent to your quarter this 
time, to express our pleasure and gratitude and to ask after yourself. 

Hereafter never cease sending papers to your fneiuTs quarter, and 
if at any time 3’^ou have need of anything, you will do him great 
pleasure to acquaint him of your want. 

(Signed) 

Basileos, 

General of Brigade and Lord High Treasurer of Egjq)!, 


Dated 5 Jemay el eouel, 1258, 
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In the niontli of March 1837 I left Cairo for the purpose 
of visiting tlie Coptic monasteries in the neighhonrhood of 
the Natron Lakes whicli are situated in the desert to the 
north-west of Cairo, on tlie Avestern side of the Nile. I had 
some difficulty in procuring a boat to take mo doAvii the 
river — indeed there Avas not one to be obtained ; but tAvo 
English gentlemen, oir their Avay from China to England, 
Avere kind enough to give me a passage in their boat to the 
village of Terrane, the nearest spot upon the banks of the 
Nile to the monasteries Avhich I proposed to visit. 

The Desert of Nitria is famous in the annals of 
monastic history as the first place to Avhich the anchorites, 
in the early ages of Christianity, retired from the Avorld 
in order to pass their lives in prayer and contemplation, 
and in mortification of the flesh. It Avas in Egypt Avhere 
monasticism first took its rise, ami the Coptic monasteries 
of St. Anthony and St. Paul claim to bo founded on the 
spots where the first hermits established their cells on the 
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shores of the Red Sea. Next in point of antiquity arc tlio 
monasteries of Nitria, of which we have authentic accounts 
dated as far hack as the middle of the second ccnt\iry ; for 
about the year 150 a.d. Pronto retired to the valleys of the 
Natron Lakes with seventy bretlu'cn in his company. 

The Abba Ammon (whose life is detailed in the ‘ Vitae 
Patrnm’ of RosAveyd, Antwerp, 1628, a volume of great 
rarity and diilness, which I only obtained after a long search 
among the mustiest of the London book-stalls) flourished, 
or rather withered, in this desert in the beginning of the 
fourth century. At this time also the Ab!)a Bischoi founded 
tlie monastery still called after his name, Avhich, it seems, 
was Tsaiah or Psa : the Coptic article Pe or Be makes it 
Besa, under Avhich name ho wrote an ascetic work, a manu- 
script of which, probably almost if not quite as old as his 
time, I procured in Egypt. It is one of the most ancient 
manuscripls now extant. 

But the chief and pattern of all tlic recluses of Nitria 
was the great St. Macarius of Alexandria, whose feast-day — 
a day which ho never observed himself — is still kept by the 
Latins on the 2d, and by the Greeks on tlie 19tli of Jan- 
uary. Phis famous saint died A.r>. 391, after sixty years of 
austerities in various deserts ; he first retired into the Thebaid 
in the year 335, and about the year 373 established himself 
in a solitary cell on the borders of the Natron Lakes. 
Numerous anchorites followed his example, all living separ- 
ately, but meeting together on Sundays for public prayer. 
Self-denial and abstinence were their great occupations; and 
it is related that a traveller having given St. IVIacarius a 
bunch of grapes, he sent it to another brother, avIio sent it 
to a third, and at last the grapes, having passed through the 
hands of some hundreds of hermits, came back to St. Maca- 
rius, Avho rejoiced at such a proof of abstinence of his 
brethren, but refused to eat of it himself. The same saint 
having thoughtlessly killedagnat which Avas biting him, he 
was vso unhappy at Avhat ho had done, that to make amends 
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for his inadvertency, and to increase his mortifications, he 
retired to the marshes of Scete, where there were flies whose 
powerful stings were siiificient to pierce the hide of a wild 
hoar ; here ho remained six months, till his body was so 
much disfigured that his brethren on his return only knew 
him by the sound of his voice. He was the founder of the 
monastic order whicli, as well as the monastery still existing 
on the site of his cell, was called after his name. By their 
rigid rule the monks are bound to fast the whole year, ex- 
cepting on Sundays and during the period between Easter 
and Whitsuntide ; they were not to si)eak to a stranger with- 
out leave. During Lent St. Macarius fasted all day, and 
sometimes ate nothing for two or three days together ; on 
Sundays, however, he indulged in a raAV cabbage-leaf, and in 
short, set such an example of abstinence and self-restraint 
to the numerous anchorites of the desert, that the fame of 
his austerities gained him many admirers. Throughout the 
middle ages his name is mentioned witli veneration in all 
the collections of the lives of the saints ; ho is represented 
pointing out the vanities of life in the great fresco of the 
Triumph of Death, by Andrea Onfagna, in the Campo Santo 
at Pisa. In his life in Caxton’s Golden Legcnde,” and in 
The Lives of the Fathers,” by Wynkyn de Wordo, a 
detailed account will be found of a most interesting conver- 
sation which Macarius had with the devil, toucliing divers 
matters. Several of his miracles are also put into modern 
English, ill Lord Lindsay’s book of Christian art. I have a 
MS. of the Gospels in Coptic, written by the hand of one 
Zapita Leporos, under the rule of the great Macarius, in the 
monastery of Laura, about the year 390, and which may 
have been used by the Saint himself. 

After the time of Macarius the number of ascetic monks 
increased to a surprising amount. Rufinus, who visited 
them in the year 372, mentions fifty of their convents ; Pal- 
ladiiis, who was therein the year 387, reckons the devotees 
at five thousand. St. Jerome also visited them, and their 
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number seems to have been kept up without much diminu- 
tion for several centuries.* After the conquest of Egypt by 
the Arabians, and about the year 967, a Mohammedan author, 
Aboiil Faraj of Hispahan, wrote a book of poems, called 
tlie “ Book of Convents,” which is in praise of the habits 
and religious devotion of the Christian monks. The dilapi- 
dated monastery of St. Macarius was repaired and fortitied 
by Sanutins, Patriarch of Alexandria, at which good work he 
laboured Avith his oAvn hands: this must have been about the 
year 880, as he died in 88L In more recent times the mul- 
titude of ascetics gradually decreased, and but few travellers 
liaA^e extended their researches to their arid haunts. At 
present only four monasteries remain entire, although the 
ruins of many others may still be traced in the desert tracks 
on the west side of the lino of the Natron Lakes, and tlie 
valley of the waterless river, Avliich, at some very remote 
period, is supj)osed to have formed the bed of one of the 
branches of the Nile. 

At the village of Ternine I Avas most hospitably rcceh^cd 
by an Italian gentleman, Avho Avas superintending the export 
of the natron. Here 1 procured camels ; I had brought a 
tent Avith me ; and the next day AA^e set off across the plain, 
Avith the Arabs to whom the camels belonged, and who 
having been employed in the transport of the natron, were 
able to shoAv ns the Avay, Avhicli it Avould liaA^e been very diffi- 
cult to trace Avithont their help. The memory of the devils 
and evil s])irils Avho, according to numerous legends, used 
formerly to haunt this desert, seemed still to aAvaken the 
fears of these Arab guides. During the first day’s journey 
I talked to them on tlie subject, and found that their minds 
were full of superstitious fancies. 

It is said that tailors sometimes stand up to rest them- 
selves, ami on that principle I had descended from my huge 
ungainly camel, Avho hail never before been used for riding, 
and whoso sAviiiging paces Avere A^ery irksome, and Avas 


* See Quai'tcrly RevieAV, vol. Ixxvii. p. 43, 
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resting myself by walking in his shade, when seeing some- 
thing run up to a largo stone which lay in the way, I moved 
it to see Avhat it Avas. 1 found a lizard, six or eight inches 
Jong, of a species with Avliicli I Avas unacquainted. I caught 
the reptile by the nape of the neck, Avhicli made him open 
his ugly mouth in a curious Avay, and ho Avriggled about so 
much that I could hardly hold him. Judging that lie might 
be venomous, I looked about for some safe ])lace to put 
him, and my eye fell upon the large glass lantern Avhich Avas 
used in the tent ; that, I thought, Avas just the thing for my 
lizard, so I put him into the lantern, Avliich hung at the side 
of the baggage camel, intending to examine him at my 
* leisure in the evening. When the sun Avas about <o set, the 
tent Avas jiitchcd, and a famous lire lit for the cook. It Avas 
in a bare, open place, Avithout a hill, stock, or stone insight 
ill any direction all around. The camels Avcre telhored 
together, near the baggage, Avhich was piled in a heap to 
the AvindAvard of the lire ; and as it Avas getting dark, one 
of the Arabs took the lantern to the lire to light it. He 
got a blazing stick for this purpose, and hold up the lantern 
close to his face to undo the hasp, Avhich he had no sooner 
accomplished than out jumped the lizard upon his shoulder 
and immediately made his escape. The Arab, at this unex- 
pected attack, gave a fearful yell, and dashing the lantern 
to pieces on the ground, screamed out that the devil had 
jumped upon him and had disappeared in the darkntiss, and 
that he Avas certain he Avas waiting to carry us all off. The 
other Arabs Avero seriously alarmed, and for a long Avdiilo 
paid no attention to my explanation about the lizard, Avhich 
Avas the cause of all the disturbance. The Avorst of the 
affair Avas that the lantern being broken to bits, Ave could have 
no light ; for the Avind blew the candles out, notAvithstanding 
our most ingenious elforts to shelter them. The Arabs 
Avere restless all night, nnd before sunrise avo Avere again 
under Avay, and in the course of the day arrived at the (con- 
vent of Baramous. This monastery consisted of a high 
stone Avail, surrounding a square enclosure, of about an acre 
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in extent. A large square tower commanded the narrow 
entrance, which was closed, by a low and narrow iron door. 
Within there was a good-sized church in tolerable preserva- 
tion, standing nearly in the centre of the enclosure, which 
contained nothing else but some ruined buildings, and a 
few large hg-trecs growing out of the disjointed Avails. 
Tavo or three poor-looking monks still tenanted the ruins of 
the abbey. They had hardly anything to offer us, and were 
glad to partake of some of the rice and other eatables 
Avhich Ave had brought Avith us. I Avaiidered about among 
the ruins with the half-starved monks folloAving me. We 
Avent into the square tOAver, Avhere, in a large A^aultcd room 
Avith open unglazed AvindoAvs, Avere forty or fifty Coptic 
manuscripts on cotton paper, lying on the floor, to Avhich 
several of them adhered firmly, not having been moved 
for many years. T only found one leaf on A^ellum, Avhicdi 1 
brought aAvay. The other manuscripts appeared to be all 
liturgies ; most of them smelling of incense Avhen 1 opened 
them, and well smeared Avith dirt and Avax from the candles 
Avhich had been held over them during the reading of the 
service. 

I took possession of a half -ruined cell, Avhere my carpets 
Avcrc spread, and Avhere I Avent to sleep early in the CA^ening: 
but 1 had hardly closed my eyes before I Avas so briskly 
attacked by a multitude of raAenous fleas, that I jumped up 
and ran out into the court to shake myself and get rid if I 
could of my tormentors. The poor monks, hearing my 
exclamations, crept out of their holes and recommended me 
to go into the church, Avliich they said Avould be safe from 
the attacks of the enemy. I accordingly took a carpet 
which 1 had avoH shaken and beaten, and lay down on the 
marble floor of the church, Avhere I presently Avent to sleep. 
Again I Avas aAvakened by the Avicked fleas, Avho, undeterred 
by the sanctity of my asylum, rencAA^ed their attack in count- 
less legions. The slaps .1 gave myself Avere all in vain ; for, 
although 1 slcAV them by dozens in my rage, others came on 
in their place. There Avas no Avithstanding them, and, fairly 
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vaiiquiftlicd, I was forced to abandon my position, and walk 
about and look at the moon till the sun rose, when my 
villanous tormentors slunk away and allowed me a short 
snatch of the repose which they had prevented my enjoying 
all night. 

There were several curious lamps in this church formed 
of ancient glass, like those in the mosque of Sultan llassan 
at Cfiiro, which are said to be of the same date as the 
mosque, and to be of Syrian manufacture. These, Avhich 
were in the shape of large open vases were ornamented with 
pious sentences in Arabic characters, in blue on a white 
ground.* Tliey Avere very handsome, and, except one of 
the same kind, Avluch is noAV" in England, in the possessioji 
of Mr. Magiiiac, I never saw any like them. They are 
probably some of the most ancient specimens of ornamental 
glass existing, excepting, of course, the vases ami lachry- 
matories of the classic times. 

Quitting the monastery of Baramons, we Avent to that of 
Souriani, Avhero Ave loft our baggage and tent, and pro- 
ceeded to Ausit the monasteries of Amba Biscdioi and Abou 
Magar, of St. Macarius, both of Avhicdi Avore in very poor 
condition. These monasteries are so much alike in their 
plan and appearance, that the description of one is the 
description of all. I saAv none but the church books in 
either of them, and at the time of my visit they Avere 
apparently iiiliabited only by three or four monks, who 
conducted the services of their respective churches. 

On this journey avo passed many ruins and heaps of 
stones nearly level with the ground, the remains of some of 
the fifty monasteries wliicli once flourished in the Avilderncss 
of Scete. 

In "the evening I returned to Souriani, where I Avas 
hospitably received by the abbot and fourteen or fifteen 

* It is })orbaps more likely that these beautiful specimens of ancient 
p^lass were made in the island of Murano, in the laj^uncs of Venice, as 
the manufactories of the Venetians supplied the Mohammedans with 
many luxuries in the middle ages. 
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Coptic monks. They provided me with an agreeal)le room 
looking into the garden within the walls. My s(3rvants were 
lodgetl in some other small cells or rooms near mine, which 
happily not being teiiantodby fleas or any othci* wild beasts 
of prey, was exceedingly comfortable when my ]>right- 
colon rod carpets and cushions were spreatl upon tlie lloor ; 
and, after the adventures of the two former nights, 1 vested 
in great (?omfort and peace. 

In tlie morning I wont to see the church and all the 
other wonders of the place, and on making incpiiries about 
the li])rary, ovas (ionducted by the old abbot, who was blind, 
and was constantly accompanied by another monk, into a 
small upj)er room in the great square tower, where we found 
several Coptic manuscripts. Most of these were lying on 
the floor, but some were placed in niches in the stone wall. 
They were all on paper, except three or four. Guo of these 
was a supei’b manuscript of the G-ospels, with comiiieutaries 
by the early fathers of the church ; two others Avere doing 
<luty as coverings to a couple of large open pots or jars, 
whicli had coiitaineil preserves, long since evaporatcnl. I 
was allowed to jnirchase those vellum manuscripts, as they 
were considered to he useless by the monks, principally, I 
believe, because there Avere no more preserves in the jars. 
On the lloor I found a fine Coptic and Arabic dictionary. 
1 Avas aAAuiro of the existence of this volume, Avlth Avhich they 
refused to ])art. I placctl it in one of the niches in the 
Avail ; and some years afterwards it Avas purchased for me by 
a friend, wlio s(mt it to Kngland after it had been (‘opied at 
Cairo. They sold mo two imperfect dictionaries, Avhich I 
discoA'ored loaded Avith dust upon the ground. Besides 
these, I did not see any other books but those of the liturgies 
for various holy days. These Avere large folios ou cotton 
paper, most of them of considerable antiquity, and aa^cII 
begrimed Avitli dirt. 

The old blind abbot had solemnly declared that there 
were no other hooks in the monastery besides those Avhich 
I had seen : hut I had been told })y a French goutlcmaa 

K 2 
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at Cairo that there were many ancient manuscripts in the 
monks’ oil-cellar ; and it was in pursuit of these and the 
Coptic dictionary that I had nndertaken the journey to the 
Natron Lakes. The abbot positively denied the existence 
of these books, and we retired from the library to my room 
with the Coptic manuscripts, Avhich they had ceded to me 
without difliculjfcy, and which, according to the dates con- 
tained in them, and from their general appearance, may 
claim to be considered among the oldest manuscripts in 
existence, more ancient certainly than many of the Syriac 
manuscripts Aviiich I am about to describe. 

The abbot, his companion, and myself sat down together. 
I produced a bottle of rosoglio from my stores, to which 
I knew that all Oriental monks were partial ; for though 
they do not, 1 believe, drink wine, because an excess in its 
indulgence is forbidden by Scripture, yet ardent s))irits not 
having been invented in those times, tlicro is nothing said 
about them in the Bible ; and at Mount Sinai and all the 
other spots of sacred pilgrimage the monks comfort themselves 
with a little glass or rather a small collee-cup of arrack or 
raw spirits when nothing better of its kind is to be procured. 
Next to the golden key, which masters so many locks, there 
is no better opener of the heart than a sulliciency of strong 
drink — not too much, but exactly the proj)er quantity 
judiciously exhibited (to use a chemical term in the land of 
A1 Chcinc, where alchemy and chemistry first had their 
origin). I have always found it to he invincible; and now 
we sat sipping our cups of the sweet pink rosoglio, and firing 
little compliments at each other, and talking ])leasiiutly over 
our bottle till some time passed away, and the face of the 
blind abbot waxed bland and confiding ; and he had that 
expression on his countenance which men wear when they 
are pleased with themselves and bear goodwill towards man- 
kind in general. I had by the by a great advantage over 
the good abbot, as I could see the workings of his features 
and he could not see mine, or note my eagerness about 
the oil-cellar, on the subject of which I again gradually 
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entered. There is no oil there,” said he. I am curious 
to see the architecture of so ancient a room,” said 1 ; ‘‘for 
I have heard that yours is a famous oil-cellar.” “It is a 
famous cellar,” said the other monk. “Take another cuj) 
of rosoglio,” said I. “Ah!” replied he, “1 remember the 
days when it overflowed with oil, and then there were 1 do 
not know liow many brethren here with us. But now we 
are few and poor ; bad times are come over us ; we are not 
what we used to be.” “ I should like to see it very much,” 
said 1 ; “ 1 have lieanl so much about it even at Cairo. Let 
us go and see it ; and when we come back we will liave 
another bottle ; and I Avill give you a few more Avhich 1 have 
brought with me for your private use.” 

This last argument prevailed. We returned to the 
great tower, and ascended the steep flight of steps Avhich 
led to its door of entrance. We then descended a narrow 
staircase to the oil-cellar, a handsome vaulted room, 
where we found a range of immense vases which formerly 
contained the oil, but Avhich now on being struck returned 
a mournful hollow sound. There was nothing else to bo 
seen: (hero were no books hero: but taking the caudle 
from the hands of one of the brethren (for they had all 
wandered in after ns, having nothing else to do), 1 dis- 
covered a narrow low door, and pushing it open, entered 
into a small closet vaulted with stone which was filled to 
the depth of two feet or more with the loose leaves of the 
Syriac manuscripts whicli noAV form one of the chief 
treasures of the British Museum. Here I remained for 
some time turning over the leaves and digging into the 
mass of loose vellum pages; by which exertions I raised 
sucli a'cloiul of Hue pungent dust that the monks relieved 
each other in liolding our only candle at the door, while 
the (lust made us sneeze incessantly as we turned over 
the scattered leaves of vellum. 1 liad extracted four 
books, the only ones I (jould find which seemed to bo 
tolerably perfect, when two monks who were struggling 
in the corner pulled out a great big manuscript of a brown 
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aiul musty appearance and of prodigious weight, which 
was tied together with a cord. “ Hero is a box,” exclaimed 
tho two monks, who wore nearly choked with the dust ; 

we have found a box, and a heavy one too !” ‘‘A box !” 

shouted the blind abbot, Avho was standing in the outer 
darkness of the oil-collar — A box ! Where is it ? Bring 
it out ! bring out tho box ! Heaven bo praised ! We have 
found Ji treasure ! Lift up the box ! Pull out tho box ! A 
box ! A box ! Sandouk ! Sandouk !” shouted all the monks 
in various tones of voice. Now then let us see tho box ! 
bring it out to the light !” they cried. “AVhat can there be 
mit?” and they all came to help and carried it away up 
the stairs, the bliiul abbot following them to the outer door, 
leaving me to retrace my steps as 1 could with the volumes 
which I had dug out of their literary grave. 
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Ox leaviii<^ tliu dark recesses of the tower I paused at the 
narrow door ])y whi(;h wo had entered, both to aecustom 
my eyes to the glare of the daylight, and to look at the 
scene below me. 1 stood on the top of a steep flight of 
stone steps, by which the door of the tower was approached 
froiri the court of the monastery: the steps ran up the inside 
of the outer wa.ll,Avhich was of sufficient thickness to allow 
of a narrow terrace Avithiii the parapet; from this point I 
could look over the wall on the left hand upon the desert, 
Avhose dusty plains stretched out as far as I could see, in 
hot and dreary loneliness to the horizon. To tlioso who 
are not familiar Avith the aspect of such a region as this, it 
may be Avell to explain that a desert such as that which noAv 
surrounded me resembles more than anything else a dusty 
turnpike-road in P^ngland on a hot summer’s day, extended 
interniiuably, both as to length and breadth. A country of 
loAv rounded hills, the surface of which is composed entirely 
of gravel, dust, and stones, Avill give a good idea of the 
general aspect of a desert. Yet although parched and 
drearv in the extreme from their vastness and openness, 
there is something grand and sublime in the silence and 
loneliness of these burning plains ; and the Avandcring 
tribes of Bedouins Avho inhabit them are seldom content to 
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remuiii long in the narrow inclosed confines of cultivated 
land. There is always a fresh breeze in the desert, except 
when the terrible hot wind blows ; and the air is more 
clastic and pure than where vegetation produces exhalations 
Avliich ill all hot climates are more or less heavy and de- 
le! crio us. The air of the desert is ahvays healthy, and no 
race of men enjoy a greater exemption from weakness, sick- 
ness, and disease tliau the children of the desert, Avho jmss 
their lives in Avandcring to and fro in search oF the scanty 
herbage on Avhlcli their fiocks are fed, far from the cares 
and troubles of busy cities, and free from the op])rossiou 
Avhich grinds down the half-starved cultivators of the fertile 
soil of Egypt. 

Whilst from my elevated position I looked out on my 
left upon the mighty desert, on my right hoAv dill’ereiit Avas 
the scene ! There bcloAv my feet lay the convent garden in 
all the fresh luxuriance of tropical vegetation. Tufts upon 
tufts of AvaA’ing palms oA^ershadoAved the immense succulent 
leaves of the banana, Avhich in their turn rose out of thickets 
of the jiomcgranate ^dch Avith its liright green leaves and its 
blossoms of that beautiful and viAud red Avhich is (‘xcelled 
by few even of the most brilliant floAvers of the East. 
These Avere contrasted AAuth the deej) tiark green of the 
caroub or locust-tree ; and the yelloAV apples of the lotus 
vied Avith the clusters of green limes Avith their sAveet Avhitc 
floAvers Avhhdi luxuriated in a climate too hot and sultry for 
the golden fruit of the orange, which is not to be met av ith 
in the valley of the Nile. FIoAvers and fair bwinches exhaling 
rich jjerfume and bearing freshness in their A^cry asjiect 
became more beautiful from their contrast to the dreary arid 
plains outside the convent Avails, and this great dilference 
Avas owing solely to there beingaAvell of Avater in this spot, 
from Avhich a horse or mule Avas constantly employed to 
draAV the fertilising streams Avhich nourished the teeming 
vegetation of this monastic garden. 

I stood gazing and moralising at these contrasted 
scenes for some time; but at length Avheii I turned my 
eyes upon my companions and myself, it struck me that avo 
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also were somewhat remarkable in onr way. First there 
was the old blind grey-bearded abbot, leaning on his staff, 
surrounded with .three or four dark-robed Coptic monks, 
holding in their hands the lighted candles with wliich 
we had explored the secret recesses of the oil-cellnr; tliere 
was I, dressed in the long robes of a merchant of the East, 
with a small book in tlie breast of my gOAvn and a big one 
under each arm ; and there were my servants armed to the 
teeth and laden with old books ; and one and all we were 
SO covered with dirt and Avax from top to toe, that avc 
looked more as if Ave had been up the chimney than like 
quiet peojile engaged in literary researches. One of the 
monks was leaning in a broAvn study upon the ponderous 
and gigantic volume in its priimcAual binding, in the 
interior of Avhich the blind abbot had hoped to find , a 
treasure. Perched iq^on the battlements of this remote 
monastery avo formed as picturesque a group as one might 
Avish to see ; thougli the begrimed state of our 

flowing robes as Avell as of our hands and faces Avould 
rcmler a somewliat remote 2 )oint of AdeAv more agreeable 
to the artist than a closer inspection. 

While AVO had been standing on the toj> of the stejis, I 
had lu'finl from time to time some incomjn’elicnsible sounds 
Avhich seemed to arise from among the green branches of 
the 2 )alms and fig-trees in a comer of the garden at o\ir 
feet. What,” said 1 to a bearded Co 2 )t, Avho Avas seated 
on the steps, is that strange hoAvling noise A\diich I hear 
among the trees? I have heard it scA-eral times Avhen the 
rustling of the Avind among the branches has died aAA^ay 
for a moment. It sounds something like a chant, or a 
dismal moaning song ; only it is dillereiit in its cadence 
from anytliing that 1 IniAc lieard before.” That noise,” 
re2)lied the monk, ‘‘is the sound of the serAuce of the 
church Avhich is being chanted by the Abyssinian monks. 
Como down the steps, and I Avill shoAV’’ you their chattel 
ami their library. The monastery Avhich they frequented 
in this desert has fallen to decay ; and tliey now IIa e here. 
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their numbers being* recruited occasionally by pilgrims on 
their way from Abyssinia to Jerusalem, some of whom 
pass by each year ; not many now, to bo sure ; but still 
fewer return to tlieir own land.” 

Giving up my precious manuscripts to the guardianship 
of my servants, and desiring them to put them down care- 
fully in my cell, 1 accompanied my Coptic friend into the 
garden, and turning round some bushes, we immediately 
encountered one of the Abyssinian monks walking with a 
book in his hand under the shade of the trees. Presently 
we saw three or four more ; and very remarkable-looking 
persons they were. These holy brethren were as black as 
crows ; tall, thin, ascetic-looking men, of a most original 
aspect and costume. I have seen the natives of many 
strange nations, both before and since, but I do not know 
that 1 ever met with so singular a set of men, so completely 
the types of another age and of a state of things the 
opposite to European, as these Abyssinian eremites. They 
were black, as 1 have already said, which is not the usual 
complexion of the natives of Ilabesh ; ami they were all 
clothed in tunics of wash-leather, made, they told me, of 
gazelle-skins. This garment came down to their knees, 
and was confined round their waist with a leathern girdle. 
Over their shoulders they had a strap supporting a case like 
a cartridge-box, of thick brown leather, containing a 
manuscript book ; and above this they wore a large 
shapeless cloak or toga, of the same light yellow wash- 
leather as the tunic ; 1 do not think that they wore 
anything on the head, but this I <lo not distinctly remember. 
Their legs were bare, and they had no other clothing, if 
1 may except a profuse smearing of grease ; for they had 
anointed themselves in the most lavish manner, not with 
the oil of gla<lnesH, but with that of castor, which however 
had by no means the effect of giving them a cheerful 
countenance ; for although they looked exceedingly slippery 
and greasy, they seemed to be an austere and dismal set 
of fanatics ; true disciples of the great Macarius, the 
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founder of these secluded monasteries, and excellently 
calculated to figure in that grim chorus of his invention, or 
at least which is called after his name, La Dance Ma- 
cabre,’’ known to us by the appellation of the Dance of 
Death. They seemed to be men who fasted much and 
feasted little ; great observers were they of vigils, of 
penance, of pilgrimages, and midnight masses ; eaters of 
bitter herbs for conscience’ sake. Jt was such men as 
these who lived on the tops of columns, and took up their 
abodes in tombs, and thought it was^ a sign of holiness to 
look like a wild beast — that it was wicked to be clean, and 
superfluous to be useful in this world : and who did evil 
to tb cm selves that good might come. Poor fellows ! they 
meant well, and knew no better; and what more can be 
said for the endeavours of the best of men ? 

Accompanied by a still increasing number of these wild 
priests wo traversed the shady garden, and came to a 
building with a flat roof, which stood in the south-east 
corner of the enclosure and close to the outer-wall. This 
was tlic college or consistory of the Abyssinian monks^ 
and the accompanying sketch made upon the spot will 
perhti])S explain the appearance of this room better than 
any written description. The round thing upon the floor 
is a table upon which the dishes of their frugal meal were 
set ; by the side of this low table we sat upon the ground 
on the skin of some great wild beast, which did duty as a 
carpet. This room was also their library, and on my 
remarking the number of books which 1 saw around me 
they seemed proud of their collection, and told me that 
there were not many such libraries as this in their 
country. There were perhaps nearly fifty volumes ; and 
as the entire literature of Abyssinia does not include more 
than double that number of works, I could easily imagine 
that what I saw an)und me formed a very considemble 
accumulation of manuscripts, considering the barbarous 
state of the country from wdiicli they came. 

The disposition of the manuscripts in this library was 
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very original. I have had no means of ascertaining whether 
all the libraries of Abyssinia are arranged in the same style. 
The room was about twenty -six feet long, twenty wide, and 
twelve high ; the roof was formed of the trunks of palm trees, 
across which reeds were laid, which supported the mass of 
earth and jilaster of Avhich the terrace roof was composed; 
the interior of the walls was plastered with white lime ; the 
windows, at a good height from the ground, were unglazed, 
but were defended with bars of iron-wood or some other 
hard wood ; the door opened into the garden, and its lock, 
which was of wood also, Avas of that peculiar construction 
which has been used in Kgypt from time immemorial. A 
Avoodeii slielf was carried in the Egyptian stylo round the 
Avails, at the height of the top of the door, and on this shelf 
stood sundry platters, bottles, and dishes for the use of the 
community. Underneath the shelf various long Avooden 
pegs projected from the AA'all ; they Avere each about a foot 
and a half long, and on them liung the Abyssinian manu- 
scripts, of Avhich this curious library Avas entirely com- 
posed. 

The books of Abyssinia are bound in the usual way, 
sometimes in red leather and sometimes in AVOoden boards, 
Avhich are occasionally elaborately carved in rude and coarse 
devices : they are then enclosed in a case tied up Avith 
leather thongs; to this case is attached a strap for the con- 
venience of c;a,riying the volume over the shoulders, and by 
these straps the books were hung to the Avooden pegs, three 
or four on a peg, or more if the books Averc small : their 
usual size Avas that of a small very thick quarto. The ap- 
pearaiKje of the room, titted up in this style, together Avith 
the presence of various long staAos, such as the monks of 
all the (3rieutal churches lean upon* at the time of prayer, 
resembled less a library than a barrack or guard -room, Avhere 
the soldiers had hung their knapsficks and cartridge-boxes 
against the Avail. 

All the members of this church militant could read 
fluently out of their oavu books, Avhich is more than the 
Copts could do ill Avhose monastery they Avere sojourning. 
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Two or three, with whom I spoke, were intelligent men, 
althougli not much enlightened as to the aliairs of this 
world : the perfume of their leather garments and oily 
bodies Avas, however, rather too powerful for my olfactory 
nerves, and after making a slight sketch of their library I 
Avas glad to escape into the open air of the beautiful garden, 
Avhere I luxuriated in the shade of the palms and the pome- 
granates. The strange costumes and Avild appearanc.e of 
these black monks, and the curious arrangement of their 
library, the uncouth sounds of their singing and howling, 
and the clash of their cymbals in the ancient convent of 
the Natron Lakes, formed a scene such as I believe fcAA^ 
Europeans luiA^e AA^itnessed. 

Tlie labour required to Avrite an Abyssinian book is 
immense, and sometimes many years arc c.onsnmcd in the 
preparation of a single Amlume. They arc almost all written 
upon skins; the only one not Avritten upon vellum that I 
have met Avith is in my oavu possession ; it is on charta bom- 
bycina. The ink Avhich they use is com])()sed of gum, 
lampblack, and Avater. Jt is jet l)lack and keeps its (*olour 
for eA^er : indeed in this respect all Oriental inks are infinitely 
superior to ours, and they have the fidditional ad \ ant age of 
not being eorrosix^e or injurious either to the pen or ])aper. 
Their pen is the reed commonly used in the East, only the 
nib is made sharper than that Avhich is required to write the 
Arabic character. The ink-horn is usually the small end of 
a coAA^’s horn, Avhich is stuck into the ground at the feet of 
the scribe, fii the most ancient Greek frescoes and illumina- 
tions this kind of ink-horn is the one generally represented, 
ajid it seems to have been usually inserted in a hole in the 
Avriting-desk : no writing-desk, IiOAvever, is in use among the 
children of Ilabesh. Seated upon the ground, the S([uare 
piece of thick greasy vellum is held upon the knee or on the 
palm of the left hand. 

The Abyssinian alphabet consists of 8 times 26 letters 
— 208 characters in all, and these are each written distinctly 
and separately like the letters of an European printe<l book. 
They have no cursive writing; each letter is therefore painted, 
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as it Avero, Avitli the reocl pen, and as the scribe finislies each 
he usually makes a horrible face and gives a triumphant 
flourish Avith his pen. Thus he goes on letter by letter, 
and before he gets to the end of the first line he is probably 
in a perspiration from his nervous apprehension of the im- 
portnnee of Ids uiulertaking. One page is a good day’s 
Avork, and Avhen he lias done it he generally, if he is not too 
stiff, folloAVs the custom of all little Arab boys, and swings 
his head or his body from side to side, keeping time to a 
sort of nasal recitative, Avithoiit the help of Avhich it Avonld 
seem that foAV can read CA^cn a chapter of the Koran, although 
they may knoAv it by heart. 

Some of these manuscripts arc adorned Avith the quaintest 
and grimmest illnminatious conceivable. The colours are 
composed of various ochres. In general the outlines of the 
figures are druAvn first Avith the ])en. The ^mint-brush is 
made by chcAving the end of a reed till it is reduced to 
filaments and then nibbling it into a proper form : the painl- 
briishes of the ancient Egyptians Avere made in the same 
AA'ay, and excellent brooms for common pui*])Oses are made 
at Cairo, by beating the thick end of a palm-branch till the 
fibres are separated from the pith, the part above, Avhich is 
not beaten, becoming the handle of the broom. The 
Abyssinian haA ing nibbled and chewed his reed till he thinks 
it Avill do, ]>roceeds to fill up the spaces betAveen the inked 
outlines with his <‘.olours. The Ble?»sed Virgin is usually 
dressed in blue ; the complexion of the figures is a brownish 
red, and those in my ])()sscssion have a curious cast of the 
eyes, which gives them a very cunning look. St. John, in a 
MS. which I hav e noAV before me, is represented with woolly 
hair, and has two marks or gashes on each side of his face, in 
accordance Avith the Abyssinian or Galhi custom of cutting 
through the skin of the face, breast, and anus, so as to leav e 
an indelible mark. This is done in youth, and is said to 
preserve the patient from several diseases. The (udours 
are mixed up with the yolk of an egg, and the numerous 
mistakes and slips of the brush are coiTocted by a Avdpo 
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from a wet finger or thumb, which is generally kept ready 
in tlie artist’s mouth during the operation ; and it is lucky 
if he does not give it a bite in the agony of composition, 
when with an unsteady hand the eye of some famous saint 
is smeared all over the nose by an unfortunate swerve 
of the nibbled reed. 

It is not often, however, that the arts of drawing and 
painting are thus ruthlessly mangled on the pages of tlieir 
books, and, notwithstanding the disadvantages under which 
the writers labour, some of these manuscripts are beautifully 
written, and are worthy of being compared with the best 
specimens of caligraphy in any language. I have a MS. 
containing the book of Enoch, and several books of the 
Old Testament, which is remarkable for the i3erfcction of 
its writing, the straightness of the lines, and the equal size 
and form of the characters throughout : probably many 
years were required to finish it. The binding is of wooden 
boards, not sawn or planed, but chopped apparently out of 
a tree, or a block of hard wood, a task of patience and 
difficulty which gives evidence of the enthusiasm and good 
will which have been displayed in the procluction of a work, 
in toiling upon which the pious man, in the simplicity of his 
heart, doubtless considered that he was labouring for the 
honour of the church, ad mnjorem Dei gloriam. It was this 
feeling which in the middle ages produced all those glorious 
works of art which are the admiration of modern times, and 
its total absence now is deeply to be deplored in our own 
country. 

Having satiated my curiosity as to the Abyssinian 
monks and their curious library, I returned to my own 
room, where I was presently joined by the abbot and his 
companion, who came for the promised bottle of rosoglio, 
which they now required the more to keep up their spirits 
on finding that the box of treasure was only a large old 
book. They murmured and talked to themselves between 
the eups of rosoglio, and so great was their disappointment 
that it was some time before they recovered the equilibrium 
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of their minds. You found no treasure,” I remarked, 
<‘but 1 am a lover of old books; let me have the big one 
which you thought was a box and the others which I have 
brought out with me, and I will give you a certain number 
of piastres in exchange. By this arrangement we shall be 
both of us contented, for the money will bo useful to you, 
and I should be glad to carry away the books as a memorial 
of my visit to this interesting spot.” 

The Coptic and Syriac manuscripts were stowed away 
in one side of a great pair of saddle-bags. “Now,” said I, 
“we will put these in the other side, and you shall take 
it out and see the Arabs place it on the camel.” We 
could not by any packing or shifting get all, the books into 
the bag, and the two monks would not let me make another 
parcel, lest, as I understood, the rest of the brethren should 
discover what it was, and claim their share of the spoil. In 
this dreadful dilemma I looked at each of the books, not 
knowing which to leave behind, but, seeing that the quarto 
was the most imperfect, I abandoned it, and I have now 
reason to believe, on seeing the manuscripts of the British 
Miiseiiin, that this was the famous book with the date of a.d. 
411, the most precious acquisition to any library that has 
been made in modern times, with the exception, as I con- 
ceive, of some in my own collection. It is, however, a 
satisfaction to think that this book, which contains some 
lost Avorks of Eusebius, has not been tliroAvn aAvay, but has 
fallen into better hands than mine.* 


* For a more ample account of this precious MS., see Appendix. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Convent of the Pulley — Its inaccessible Position — Difficult Land- 
ing on the bank of the Nile — Approach to the Convent through the 
Rocks— Description of the Convent and its Inhabitants — Plan of 
the Church — Books and MSS. — Ancient Excavations — Stf)nc-Quar- 
rics and ancient Tombs — ^Alarm of the Copts — Tlicir Ideas of a 
Sketch-book. 

The Coptic monasteries were usually built in desert or 
inaccessible i)laces, with a view to their defence in troubled 
times, or in the hope of their escaping the observation of 
marauding parties, who were not likely to take the trouble 
of going much out of their way unless they had assured 
hopes of finding something better worth sacking than a 
poor convent. The access to Dcr cl Adra, the Convent of 
the Virgin, more commonly known by the name of the 
Convent of the Pulley, is very singular. This monastery is 
situated on the top of the rocks of Gebel el terr, where a 
precipice above 200 feet in height is washed at its base by 
the waters of the Nile. When I visited this monastery, on 
the 19th of February 1838, there was a high wind, whicli 
rendered the management of my immense boat, above 80 
feet long, somewhat difficult; and wo were afraid of being 
dashed against the rocks if we ventured too near them in 
our attempt to land at the foot of the 2 ^rcci 2 )ice. The 
monks, who were watching our manceuvres from above, all 
at once disa 2 ) 2 ) cared, and presently several of them made 
their appearance on the shore, issuing in a com 2 )leto state 
of nudit}' from a cave or cleft in the face of the rock. 
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These worthy brethren jumped one after another into the 
Nile, and assisted the sailors to secure the boat with ropes 
and anchors from the force of the wind. They swam like 
Newfoundland dogs, and, finding that it was impossible for 
the boat to roach the land, two of the reverend gentlemen 
took me on their shoulders, and, wading through a shallow 
part of the river, brought me safely to the foot of the rock. 
When we got there I could not perceive any way to ascend 
to the monastery, but, following the abbot, I scrambled over 
the broken rocks to the entrance of the cave. This was a 
narrow fissure where the precipice had been split by some 
convulsion of nature, the opening being about the size of the 
inside of a capacious chimney. The abbot crept in at a 
hole at the bottom ; he was robed in a long dark blue shirt, 
the front of which he took up and held in his teeth ; and, 
telling me to observe where he placed his feet, ho began to 
climb up the cleft with considerable agility. A few prelimi- 
nary lessons from a chimney-sweep would now have been of 
the greatest service to me ; but in this branch of art my edu- 
cation had been neglected, and it was with no small difficulty 
that I climbed up after the abbot, whom I saw striding and 
sprawling in the attitude of a spread eagle above my head. 
My slippers soon fell off upon the head of a man under me, 
whom, on looking down, I found to be the rcis or captain 
of my boat, whose immense turban formed the whole of his 
costume. At least twenty men were scrambling and puffing 
underneath him, most of them having their clothes tied in a 
bundle on their heads, where they had secured them when 
they SAvam or Avaded to the shore. Arms and legs Avore 
stretched out in all manner of attitudes, the forms of the 
more distant climbers being lost in the gloom of a narrow 
cavern up which Ave were advancing, the procession being 
led by the unrobed ecclesiastics. Having climbed up about 
120 feet, Ave emerged in a fine perspiration upon a narrow 
ledge of the rock on the face of the precipice, Avhich had an 
unpleasant slope towards the Nile. It Avas as slippery as 
glass ; and I felt glad that I had lost my shoes, as I had a 
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firmer footing without them. We turned to the right, and 
climbing a projection of the rock seven or eight feet high — 
rather a nervous proceeding at such a height to those who 
were unaccustomed to it — wc gained a more level space, 
from which a short steep pathway bronglit us to the top of 
the precipice, whence I looked down with much self- 
complacency upon my companion, who was standing on the 
deck of the vessel. 

The convent stands about 200 paces to tlie north of 
the place where wo ascended. It had been originally built 
of small square stones of Roman workmanship ; but, having 
fallen into decay, it had been repaired with mud and sun- 
burnt bricks. Its ground-plan was nearly a square, and its 
general appearance outside was that of a large pound 
or a small kitchen-garden, the walls being about 20 feet 
high, and eacli side of the square extending about 200 
feet, without any windows or architectural decoration. I 
entered by a low doorway on the side towards the cliff, and 
found myself in a yfird of considerable size full of cocks, 
hens, women, and children, wlio were all cackling and 
talking together at the top of their shrill voices. A large 
yellow-coloured dog, who was sleeping in the sunshine in 
the midst of all this din, Avas awakened by its cessation as I 
entered. He greeted my arrival Avith a growl, upon which 
he Avas assailed Avith a volley of stones and invectives by the 
ladies Avhom he had intended to protect. livery man, Avoman, 
and child came out to have a peep at the stranger; but 
Avhen my numerous followers, many in habiliments of the 
very slightest description, crowded into the court, the ladies 
took fright, and there was a general rush into the house, the 
old Avomen hiding their faces Avithout a moment’s delay, 
but the younger ones taking more time in the adjustment 
of their veils. When peace Avas in some measure restored, 
and the poor dog had been pelted into a hole, the abbot, 
who had noAv permitted his long shirt to resume its usual 
folds, conducted me to the church, Avhich Avas speedily filled 
with the crowd. It Avas interesting from its great antiquity, 
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having been founded, aa they told me, by a rich lady of the 
name of Halane, who was the daughter of a certain Kos- 
tandi, king of Roum — viz., the Empress Helena, the mother of 
the Emperor Constantine. The church is partly subter- 
ranean, being built in the recesses of an ancient stone-quarry ; 



1. Altar. 

3. Apsis, apparently cut out of the 

rock. 

8. Two Corinthian columns. 

4. Wooden partitions of lattice-work, 

about 10 feet high. 

5. Steps leading up to the sanctuary. 


6. Two three-quarter columns. 

7. Eight columns.* 

8. Dark room cut out of the rock 

(there is another corresponding to 
it under the stcps).+ 

9. Steps leading down into the church. 

10. Screen before the altar. 


the other parts of it are of stone plastered over. The roof 
is flat, and is formed of horizontal beams of palm trees, upon 
which a terrace of earth and reeds is laid. The height of 


* The only early church in which the columns are continued on the 
end opposite to the altar, where the doorway is usually situated, is the 
Cathedral of Messina. The effect is very good, and takes off from the 
baldness usually observable at that end of a basilica. The early Coptic 
churches have no porch or iiarthex, au essential pai*t of an original Greek 
church. 

t This curious old sunken oratory bears a resemblance in many 
points to the fine church of St. Agnesc at Rome, where the ground 
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the interior is about 25 feet. On entering the door we had 
to descend a flight of narrow steps, which led into a side 
aisle about ten feet wide, and which is divided from the 
nave by octagon columns of great thickness supporting the 
walls of a sort of clerestory. The columns were surmounted 
by heavy square plinths almost in the Egyptian style. 

As 1 consider this church to be interesting from its 
being half a catacomb, or cave, and one of the earliest 
Christian buildings which has preserved its originality, I 
give a plan of it, by which it will be seen that it is con- 
structed on the principle of a Latin basilica, as the buildings 
of the Empress Helena usually were ; the Byzantine style of 
architecture, the plan of which partook of the form of a 
Greek cross, being a later invention ; for the earliest 
Cliristian churches were not cruciform, and seldom had 
transepts, nor were they built with any rcfcreuco to the 
points of the compass.* 

The ancient divisions of the church are also more strictly 
preserved in tliis edifice than in the churches of the West; 
the priests or monks standing above the steps (marked 

has been excavated down to the level of the catacomb in 'which the holy 
martyr’s body reposes. The long straight flight of steps down to the 
lower level are also similar in these two very ancient churches, although 
the church of Der el Adra is poor and mean, whilst that of St. Agnese 
is a superb edifice, and is famous for being the first basilica in which a 
gallery is found over the side aisles. ITiis gallery was set apart for the 
'women, as in the Oriental churches of St. Sophia at Constantinople, 
and perhaps also of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 

* It is much to be desired that some competent person should write 
a small cheap book, with plates or woodcuts, explaining what an early 
Christian church was ; what the ceremonies, ornaments, vestures, and 
liturgy were at the time when the church of our Lord was formerly 
established by the Emperor Constantine : for the numerous well- 
meaning authors who have 'written on the restoration of our older 
churches appear to me to be completely in the dark. Gothic is NOT 
Christian architecture— it is Roman Catholic architecture; the vestures 
of English ecclesiastics are not restorations of early simplicity — they 
are modem inventions taken from German collegiate dresses, which 
have nothing to do with religion. 
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No. 5), the celebrant of the sacrament only going behind the 
screen (No. 10) ; the bulk of the congregation stand, there 
are no seats below the steps (No. 5), and the place for the 
women is behind the screen marked No. 4. The church is 
very dimly lighted by small apertures in the walls of the 
clerestory, above the columns, and the part about the apsis 
is nearly dark in the middle of the day, candles being always 
necessary during the reading of the service. The two Corin- 
thian columns are of brick, plastered ; they are not fluted, 
but are of good proportions and appear to be original. The 
apsis is of regular Grecian or lioman architecture, and is 
ornamented with six pilasters, and three niches in which 
are kept the books, cymbals, candlesticks, and other things 
which are used for the daily service. Here I found twenty- 
three manuscript books, fifteen in Coptic with Arabic trans- 
lations, for the Coptic language is now understood by few, 
and eight Arabic manuscripts. The Coptic books were all 
liturgies : one of them, a folio, was ornamented with a large 
illumination, intended to represent the Virgin and the infant 
Saviour ; it is almost the only specimen of Coptic art that I 
ever met with in a book, and its style and execution are so 
poor, that, perhaps, it is fortunate that they should be so 
rare. The Arabic books, which, as well as the Coptic, were 
all on cotton paper, consisted of extracts from the New 
Testament and lives of the saints. 

I had been told that there was a great chest bound with 
iron, which was kept in a vault in this monastery, full of 
ancient books on vellum, and wliich was not to be opened 
without the consent of the patriarch ; I could, however, 
make out nothing of this story, but it does not follow that 
this chest of ancient manuscripts does not exist ; for, sur- 
rounded as I was by crowds of gaping Copts and Arabs, 1 
could not expect the abbot to be very communicative ; and 
they have, from long oppression, acquired such a habit of 
denying the fact of their having anything in their posses- 
sion, that, perhaps, there may still be treasures here wliicli 
some future traveller may discover. 
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While I was turning over the books, the contents of 
which I was able to decipher, from the similarity of the 
Coptic to the Greek alphabet, the people were very much 
astonished at my erudition, which appeared to them almost 
miraculous. They whispered to each other, and some said 
I must be a foreign Copt, who had returned to the land 
of his fathers. They asked my servant all manner of 
questions ; but when ho told them that he did not believe 
I knew a word of Coptic, their astonishment was increased 
to fear. I must be a magician, they said, and some kept 
a sharp look out for the door, to which there was an im- 
mediate rush when I turned round. The whole assembly 
were puzzled, for in their simplicity they were not aware 
that people sometimes pore over books, and read them too, 
without understanding them, in other languages besides 
Coptic. 

We emerged from the subterranean church, which, being 
half sunk in the earth and surrounded by buildings, had 
nothing remarkable in its exterior architecture, and ascended 
to the terrace on the roof of the convent, whence we had a 
view of numerous ancient stone-qnarries in the desert to the 
east. They appeared to be of immense extent ; the convent 
itself and tAvo adjoining burial-grounds were all ensconced 
in the ancient limestone excavations. 

I am inclined to think, that although all travellers in 
Egypt pass along the river below this convent, few have 
visited its interior. It is now more a village than a 
monastery, properly speaking, as it is inhabited by numerous 
Coptic families avIio arc not connected with the monks. 
These poor people Avere so surprised at my appearance, 
and Avatched all my actions Avith such intense curiosity, 
that I imagine they had scarcely ever seen a stranger before. 
They crowded every place Avhere I Avas likely to pass, 
staring and gaping, and chattering to each other. Being 
much pressed with the throng in the courtyard, I made a 
sudden spring towards one of the little girls avIio Avas fore- 
most in the crowd, uttering a shout at the same time as if I 
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was going to seize her as she stood gazing open-mouthed 
at me. She screamed and tumbled down with fright, and 
the whole multitude of women and children scampered ofE 
as fast as their legs could carry them. Some fell down, 
others tumbled over them, making an indescribable confusion; 
but being reassured by the laughter of my party, they soon 
stopped and began laughing and talking with greater energy 
than before. At length I took refuge in the room of the 
superior, who gave me some coffee with spices in it ; and 
soon afterwards I took leave of this singular community. 

Wo walked to some quarries about two miles off to the 
north-east, which well repaid our visit. The rocks were 
cut into the most extraordinary forms. There were several 
grottoes, and also an ancient tomb with hieroglyphics 
sculptured on the rock. Among these I saw the names 
of Raineses II. and some other kings. Near this tomb is a 
large tablet on which is a bas-relief of a king making an 
offering to a deity with the head of a crocodile, whose name, 
according to Wilkinson, was Savak : he was worshipped 
at Ombos and Thebes, but was held in such small respect 
at Dendera that the inhabitants of that place made war 
upon the men of Ombos, and ate one of their prisoners, 
in emulation, probably, of the god he worshipped. Indeed, 
they appeared to have considered the inhabitants of that 
city to have been a sort of vermin which it was incumbent 
upon all sensible Egyptians to destroy whenever they had 
an opportunity. 

In one place among the quarries a large rock has been 
left standing by itself, with two apertures, like doorways, 
cut through it, giving it the resemblance of a propylon or 
the front of a house. It is not more than ten feet thick, 
although it is eighty or ninety feet long, and fifty high. 
Near it a huge slab projects horizontally from the precipice, 
supported at its outer edge by a single column. Some of 
the Copts, whose curiosity appeared to be insatiable, had 
followed us to these quarries, for the mere pleasure of 
staring at us. One of them, observing me making a sketch. 
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came and peeped over my shoulder. “ This Frank,” said 
he to his friends, has got a book that eats all these stones, 
and our monastery besides.” Ah ! ” said the other, I 
suppose there are no stones in his country, so he wants to 
take some of ours away to show his countrymen what fine 
things we have here in Egypt ; there is no place like Egypt, 
after all. Mashallah ! ” 
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CHAPTER X. 

Ruined Monastery in the Necropolis of Thebes— “ Mr. Hay’s Tomb ” — 
The Coptic Carpenter — His Acquirements and Troubles — He agrees 
to show the MSS. belonging to the ruined Monastery, which arc 
under his charge — Night Visit to the Tomb in which they are con- 
cealed — Perils of the Way — Description of the Tomb — Probably in 
former time.s a Christian Church — Examination of the Coptic MSS. 
— ^Alarming Interruption — Hurried Flight from the Evil Spirits — 
Fortunate Escape — Appearance of the Evil Spirit — Observations 
on Ghost Stories — The Legend of the Old Woman of Berkeley 
considered. 

On a rocky hill, perforated on all sides by the violated 
sepulchres of the ancient Egyptians, in the great Necropolis 
of Thebes, not far from the ruins of the palace and temple 
of Medinet Habou, stand the crumbling walls of an old 
Coptic monastery, which I was told had been inhabited, 
almost within the memory of man, by a small community 
of Christian monks. I was living at this period in a tomb, 
which was excavated in the side of the precipice, above 
Sheikh Abd el Gournoo. It had been rendered habitable 
by some slight alterations, and a little garden was made on 
the terrace in front of it, whence the view was very 
remarkable. The whole of the vast ruins of Thebes were 
stretched out below it; whilst, beyond the mighty Nile, 
the huge pillars of Luxor and Caniac loomed dark and 
mysterious in the distance, which was bounded by the arid 
chain of the Arabian mountains, the outline of their wild 
tops showing clear and hard against the cloudless sky. 
This habitation was known by the name of “Mr. Hay^s 
tomb.” The memory of this gentleman is held in the 
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highest honour and reverence by the villagers of the 
surrounding districts, who look back to the tihie of his 
residence among them as the only satisfactory period of 
their miserable existence. 

One of the numerous admirers of Mr. Hay, among the 
poorer inhabitants of the neighbourhood, was a Coptic 
carpenter, a man of no small natural genius and talent, who 
in any other country would have risen above the sphere of 
his comrades if any opportunity of distinguishing himself 
had offered. He could read and write Coptic and Arabic ; 
he had some knowledge of astronomy, and some said of 
magic also ; and he was a very tolerable carpenter, although 
the only tools which ho was able to procure were of the 
roughest sort. In all these accomplishments he was entirely 
self-taught ; while his poverty was such that his costume 
consisted of nothing but a short shirt, or tunic, made of a 
homespun fabric of goat’s hair, or wool, and a common felt 
skull-cap, with some rags twisted round it for a turban. 
With higher acquirements than the governor of the district, 
the poor Copt was hardly able to obtain bread to eat ; and 
indeed it was only from the circumstance of his being a 
Christian that he and the other males of his family were not 
swept away in the conscription which has depopulated Egypt 
under the late government more than all the pillage and 
massacres and internal feuds of the followers of the Mame- 
luke Beys, 

On those numerous occasions when the carpenter had 
nothing else to do, ho used to come and talk to mo ; and 
endeavour to count up, upon his fingers, how often he had 
^^eat stick that is, had been beaten by one Turkish officer 
or another for his inability to pay the tax to the Pasha, the 
tooth -money to some kawass, the forced contribution to the 
Nazir, or some other expected or unexpected call uj)on his 
empty pocket — an appendage to his dress, by the by, which 
he did not possess ; for having nothing in the world to juit 
in it, a pocket was clearly of no use to him. The carpenter 
related to mo the history of the ruined Coptic monastery ; 
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and I found that its library was still in existence. It was 
carefully concealed from the Mohammedans, as a sacred 
treasure ; and my friend the carpenter was the guardian of 
the volumes belonging to his fallen church. After some 
persuasion he agreed, in consideration of my being a 
Christian, to let me see them ; but he said 1 must go to the 
place where they Avere concealed at night, in order that no 
one might folloAv our stops ; and he further stipulated that 
none of the Mohammedan servants should accompany us, but 
that I should go alone with him. I agreed to all this ; and 
on the appointed night I sallied forth with the carpenter 
after dark. There were not many stars visible ; and we 
had only just light enough to see our way across the plain 
of Thebes, or rather among the low hills and narrow valleys 
above the plain, which arc so entirely honeycombed with 
ancient tombs and mummy -pits that they resemble a rabbit- 
warren on a large scale. Skulls and bones were strcAvcd on 
our path ; and often at the mouths of tombs the night wind 
Avould raise up fragments of the bandages Avhich the sacri- 
legious hand of the Frankish spoilers of the dead had torn 
from the bodies of the Egyptian mummies in search of the 
scarabrei, amulets, and ornaments which are found upon the 
breasts of (ho deceased subjects of the Pharoahs. 

AAvay Ave Avent, stumbling oA^er ruins and escaping 
narroAvly the fate of those Avho descend into the tomb before 
their time. Sometimes avo heard a hoAvl, Avhich the car- 
penter said came from a hyena, proAvliiig like ourselves 
among the graves, though on a A^ery different errand. We 
kept on our Avay, by many a dark ruin and yaAvning cave, 
breaking our shins against the fallen stones until I Avas 
almost tired of the journey, Avhich in the darkness seemed 
interminable ; nor had I any idea Avhere the carpenter. Avas 
leading me. At last, after a fatiguing Avalk, Ave descended 
suddenly into a place something like a gravel-pit, one side of 
which Avas closed by the perpendicular face of a Ioav cliff, 
in which a doorAvay half filled up Avith rubbish betokened 
the existence of an ancient tomb. By the side of this door- 
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way sat a little boy, whom I discovered by the light of the 
moon, which had just risen, to be the carpenter’s son, an 
intelligent lad, who often came to pay me a visit in company 
with his father. It was here that the Coptic manuscripts 
were concealed, and it was a spot well chosen for the pur- 
pose; for although I thought I had wandered about the 
Necropolis of Thebes in every direction, I had never 
stumbled upon this place before, neither could I ever find 
it afterwards, although I rode in that direction several 
times. 

I now produced from my pocket three candles, which 
the carpenter had desired me to bring — one for him, one for 
his son, and one for myself. Having lit them, we entered 
into the doorway of the tomb, and, passing through a short 
passage, found ourselves in a great sepulchral hall. The 
earth and sand which had been blown into the entrance 
formed an inclined plane, sloping downwards to another 
door sculptured with hieroglyphics, through which we 
passed into a second chamber, on the other side of which 
was a third doorway, leading into a magnificent subter- 
ranean hall, divided into three aisles by four square 
columns, two on each side. There may have been six 
columns, but I think there were only four. The walls and 
columns, or rather square piers, which supported the roof, 
retained the brilliant white which is so much to be admired 
in the tombs of the kings and other stately sepulchres. 
On the walls were various hieroglyphics, and on the square 
piers tall figures of the gods of the infernal regions — 
Kneph, Khonso, and Osiris — ^were portrayed in brilliant 
colours, with their immense caps or crowns, and the heads 
of the jackal and other beasts. At the farther end of this 
chamber was a stone altar standing ujjoii one or two ste])fc>^ 
in an apsis or semicircular recess. As this is not usual in 
Egyptian tombs, I have since thought that this had probably 
been altered by the Copts, in early times, and that, like the 
'Christians of the West in the days of their persecution, tliey 
had met in secret in the tombs for the celebration of their 
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rites, and had made use of this hall as a church, in the 
same way as we see the remains of chapels and places of 
worship in the catacombs of Rome and Syracuse. The 
inner court of the Temple of Mediuet Habou has also been 
converted into a Christian church ; and the worthy Copts 
have daubed over the beautifully executed pictures of 
Sameses II. with a coat of plaster, upon which they have 
painted the grim figures of St. George, and various old 
frightful saints and hermits, whose uncouth forms would 
almost give one the idea of their having served for a system 
of idolatry much less refined than the worship of the ancient 
gods of the heathen, whose places they have usurped in 
these gigantic temples. 

The Coptic manuscripts, of which I was in search, were 
lying upon the steps of the altar, except one, larger than 
the rest, which was placed upon the altar itself. They were 
about eight or nine in number, all brown and musty-looking 
books, written on cotton paper, or charta bombycina, a 
material in use in very early times. An edict or charter, on 
paper, exists, or at least did exist two years ago, in the 
museum of the Jesuits’ College, called the Collegio Romano, 
at Rome : its date was of the sixth century ; and I have a 
Coptic manuscript written on paper of this kind, which was 
finished, as appears by a note at the end, in the year 1018 ; 
these are the oldest dates that I have met with in any 
manuscripts on paper. 

Having found these ancient books, we proceeded to 
examine their contents, and to accomplish this at our ease, 
we stuck the candles on the ground, and the carpenter and 
I sat down before them, while his son brought us the 
volumes from the steps of the altar, one by one. 

The first which came to hand was a dusty quarto, 
smelling of incense, and well spotted with yellow wax, witli 
aU its leaves dogs-eared or worn round with constant use : 
this was a MS. of the lesser festivals. Another appeared to 
be of the same kind ; a third was also a book for the church 
service. We puzzled over the next two or three, which 
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seemed to be martyrologies, or lives of the saints ; but while 
we were poring over them, we thought we heard a noise. 

O father of hammers,” said I to the carpenter, I think I 
heard a noise : what could it be ? — I thought I heard some- 
thing move.” “ Did you, hawaja ? ” (O merchant), said the 
carpenter ; it must have been my son moving the books, 
for what else could there be here ? — No one knows of this 
tomb or of the holy manuscripts which it contains. Surely 
there can be nothing hero to make a noise, for arc wo not 
here alone, a hundred feet under the earth, in a place where 
no one comes ? — It is nothing ; certainly it is nothing.” 
And so saying, he lifted up one of the candles, and peered 
about in the darkness ; but as there was nothing to l)e seen, 
and all was silent as the grave, he sat down again, and at 
our leisure we completed our examination of all the books 
which lay upon the steps. 

They proved to bo all church books, liturgies for dif- 
ferent seasons, or homilies ; and not historical, nor of any 
particular interest, either from their age or subject. There 
now remained only the great book upon the altar, a 
ponderous quarto, bound cither in brown leather or wooden 
boards ; and this the carpenter’s son with difficulty lifted 
from its place, and laid it down before us on the ground ; 
but, as he did so, we heard the noise again. The carpenter 
and I looked at each other : he turned pale — perhaps I did 
so too ; and we looked over our shoulders in a sort of 
anxious, nervous kind of way, expecting to see something — 
we did not know what. However we saw nothing ; and 
feeling a little ashamed, I again settled myself before the 
three candle-ends, and opened the book, which was written 
in large black characters of unusual size. As I bent over 
the huge volume, to see what it was about, suddenly there 
arose a sound somewhere in the cavern, but from whence 
it came I could not comprehend ; it seemed all round us at 
the same moment. Tliere was no room for doubt now : it 
was a fearful howling, like the roar of a hundred wild beasts. 
The carpenter looked aghast ; the tall and grisly figures of 
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the Egyptian gods seemed to stare at us from the walls. I 
thought of Cornelius Agrippa, and felt a gentle perspiration 
eoming on which would have betokened a favourable crisis 
in a fever. Suddenly the dreadful roar ceased, and as its 
echoes died aAvay in tlie tomb Ave felt considerably relicA^ed, 
and were beginning to try and put a good face u])ou the 
matter, Avhcn, to our unutterable horror, it began again, and 
waxed louder and louder as if legions of infernal spirits Avere 
let loose upon us. We could stand this no longer : the 
carpenter and I jumped up from tlie ground, and Ids son in 
his terror stumbled over the great Coptic nmuu script, and 
fell upon the candles, Avhich Avcrc all put out in a moment ; 
his screams Avere noAv added to the uproar AAddch resounded 
in the caA^e ; seeing the tAAdnkling of a star through the Austa 
of the tAvo outer chambers, Ave all set off as hard as we could 
run, our feelings of alarm being increased to dcsj)oration 
Avhen Avc perceived that something Avas chasing us in the 
darkness, Avhile the roar seemed to increase CA^ery moment. 
Koav Ave did tear along ! The dcAul take the hindmost 
seemed about to bo literally fulfilled; and avo raised stifling 
clouds of dust as avc scrambled up the steep slope Avhich 
led to the outer door. ‘‘So then,” thought I, “the stories of 
gins, and ghouls, and goblins, that I liaA C read of and ncA^er 
believed, must be true after all, and in this city of the dead 
it has been our evil lot to fall upon a haunted tomb !” 

Breathless and bewildered, the carpenter and I bolted 
out of this infernal palace into the open air, mightily relicA^ed 
at our esca])e from the darkness and the terrors of the sub- 
terranean vaults. We had not ])een out a moment, and 
had by no means collected our ideas, before our alarm Avas 
again excited to its utmost pircli. 

The evil one came forth in bo^lily shape, and stood re- 
vealed to our eyes distinctly in the pale light of the moon. 

While Ave Avere gazing upon the appearance, the car- 
penter’h son, Avhom avc Inul quite forgotten in onr hurry, 
<iame creeping out of the doorAvay of the tomb upon his 
hands and knees. 

F 
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Why, father!’’ said he, after a moment’s silence, ^^if 
that is not old Fatima’s donkey, which has been lost these 
two days ! It is lucky that we have found it, for it must 
have wandered into this tomb, and it might have been 
starved if we had not met with it to-night.” 

The carpenter looked rather ashamed of the adventure ; 
and as for myself, though I was glad that nothing worse 
had come of it, I took comfort in the reflection that I was 
not the first person who had been alarmed by the pro- 
ceedings of an ass. 

1 have related the history of this adventure, l^ecause I 
think that on some foundation like this many well-accredited 
ghost-stories may have been founded. Numerous legends 
and traditions, which appear to be supernatural or mira- 
culous, and the truth of which has been attested and 
sworn to by credible witnesses, have doubtless arisen out of 
facts which actually did occur, but of which some essential 
j^articulars have been either concealed, or had escaped 
notice ; and thus many marvellous histories have gone 
abroad, which are so well attested, that although common 
sense forbids their being believed, they cannot bo proved to 
be false. In this case, if the donkey had not fortunately 
come out and shown liimself, I should certainly have 
returned to Europe half impressed with the belief that 
something supernatural had occurred, which was in some 
mysterious manner connected with the opening of the magic 
volume which we had taken from the altar in the tomb. 
The echoes of the subterranean cave so altered the sound 
of the donkey’s bray, that I never should have discovered 
that these fearful sounds had so undignified an origin ; a 
story never loses by telling, and with a little gra<lual exag- 
geration it would soon have become one of the best 
accredited supernatural histories in the country. 

The well-known story of the old woman of Berkeley has 
been read with wonder and dread for at least four hundred 
years; it is to be found in early manuscripts; it is related 
by Olaus Magnus, and is to bo seen illustrated by a woodcut, 
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botli ill the Gorman and Latin editions of the ‘^Nuremberg 
Clironicle,” which was printed in the year 1493. There is 
no variation in the legend, which is circumstantially the 
same in all these books. Without doubt it was partly 
founded upon fact, or, as in the case of the story of the 
Theban tomb, some circumstances have been omitted whicli 
make all the difference ; and a natural though perhaps 
extraordinary occurrence has been handed down for cen- 
turies, as a fearful instance of the power of the evil one in 
this world over those who have given themselves up to the 
practice of tremendous crimes. 

There are many supernatural stories, which we are 
certain cannot by any possibility be true; but which never- 
theless arc as well attested, and apparently as fully proved, as 
any facts in the most veracious liistory. Under circum- 
stances of alarm, or temporary hallucinatioii, people fre- 
quently believe that they have had supernatural visitations. 
Even the tricks of conjurors, which have been witnessed by 
a hundred persons at a time, are totally incomprehensible to 
the uninitiated ; and in the middle ages, when these praetices 
were resorted to for religious or political ends, it is more 
than probable that many occurrences which were supposed 
to bo supernatural might have been explained, if all the 
circumstances connected with them had been fairly and 
openly detailed by an impartial witness. 
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The Wlhte Monastery — ^Abou Slienood — Devastations of the Mamelukes 
— Description of the Monaster3^ — Different Styles of its Exterior and 
Interior Architecture — Its ruinous Condition — Description of the 
Church — The Baptistery — Ancient Rites of Baptism— The Library — 
Modern Architecture— Tlie Church of San Francesco at Rimini — 
Tlie Red Monastery — Alarming Rencontre witli an Armed Party- 
Feuds between the Native IVibes — Faction Fights — Eastern Stoiy- 
tellcrs — Legends of the Desert — Abraham and Sarah — Legendai’y 
Life of Moses — Arabian Storytellers — Attention of their Audience. 

Mounting our noble Egyptian steeds, or in other words, 
having engaged a sufficient number of little braying donkeys, 
which the peasants brought down to the river side, and put 
our saddles on them, we cantered in an hour and a half 
from the village of Souhag to the White Monastery, which 
is known to the Arabs by the name of Derr abou Shenood. 
Who the great Abou Shenood had the honour to be, and 
'what ho had done to be canonised, I could meet Avith no 
one to tell me. He Avas, I believe, a Mohammedan saint, 
and this Coptic monastery had been in some sort placed 
under the shadoAv of his protection, in the hopes of saving it 
from the persecutions of the faithful. Abou Shenood, how- 
ever, does not ajipear to have done his duty, for the White 
Monastery has been ruined and sacked over and over again. 
The last outrage upon the unfortunate monastery occurred 
about 1812, Avhen the MameUikes avIio had encamped upon 
the plains of Itfou, having no better occupation, amused 
themselves by burning all the houses and killing all flie 
people in the neighbourhood. Since that time the monks 
having returned one by one, and finding that no one took the 
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trouble to molest them, began to repair the convent, the 
interior of which had been gutted by the Mamelukes ; but 
the immense strength of the outer walls had resisted all their 
efforts to destroy them. 

The peculiarity of this monastery is, that the interior 
was once a magnificent basilica, while the exterior was built 
by the Empress Helena in the ancient Egyptian style. The 
walls slope inwards towards the summit, where they are 
croAviied with a deep overhanging cornice. The building is 
of an oblong shape, about two hundred feet in length by 
ninety wide, very well built, of fine blocks of stone ; it has no 
windows outside larger than loopholes, and these are at a great 
height from the ground. Of these there are twenty on the 
south side, and nine at the east end. The monastery stands 
at the foot of the hill, on the edge of the Libyan desert, 
where the sand encroaches on the plain. It looks like the 
sanctuary, or cella, of an ancient temple, and is not unlike 
the bastion of an old-fashioned fortification ; except one 
solitary doom tree, it stands cpiite alone, and has a most 
desolate aspect, backed, as it is, by the sandy desert, and 
without any appearance of a garden, either within or outside 
its walls. The ancient doorway of red granite, on the south 
side, has been partially closed up, leaving an opening just 
largo enough to admit one person at a time. 

The door Avas closed, and we shouted in vain for 
{idmittaiice. Wo then tried the effect of a double knock 
in the Grosvenor S(piare style with a large stone, but 
that was of no use ; so I got one still larger, and banged 
away at the door Avith all my might, shouting at the same 
lime that avc Avere friends and Christians. After some 
minutes a small voice Avas heard inside, and several 
(piestioiis being satisfactorily ausAvered, Ave Avere let in by 
a monk ; and, passing through the narroAV door, I found 
myself surrounded by piles of ruined buildings of A’arious 
ages, among Avhich the tall granite columns of the ancient 
church reared themselves like an avenue on either side 
of the desecrated naAe, Avhich is noAv open to the sky, and 
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is used as a promenade for a host of chickens. Some 
goats also were perched upon fragments of ruined walls, 
and looked cunningly at us as we invaded their domain. 
I saw some Coptic women peeping at me from the windows 
of some wretched hovels of mud and brick, which they 
had built up in corners among the ancient ruins, like 
swallows’ nests. 

There were but three poor priests. The principal one 
led us to the upper part of the church, which had lately 
been repaired and walfcd off from the open nave ; and 
enclosed the apsis and transepts, which had been restored 
in some measure, and fitted for the performance of divine 
service. The half-domes of the apsis and two transepts, 
which were of well-built masonry, were still entire, and 
the original frescoes remain upon them. Those in the 
transepts are stiff figures of saints ; and in the one over 
the altar is the great figure of the Redeemer, such as is 
usually met with in the mosaics of the Italian basilicas. 

These apsides are above fifty feet from the ground, 
which gives them a dignity of appearance, and leaves 
greater cause to regret the destruction of the nave, which, 
with its clerestory, must have been still higher. There 
appear to have been fifteen columns on each side of the 
centre aisle, and two at the end opposite the altar, which in 
this instance I believe is at the east end. The roof over 
the part of the east end which has been fitted up as ii 
church is supported by four square modern piers of 
plastered brick or rubble work. On the side walls, above 
the altar, there are some circular compartments containing 
paintings of the saints ; and near these are two tablets witli 
inscriptions in black on a white ground. That on the left 
appeared to be in Abyssinian ; the one on the other side 
was either Coptic or uncial Greek ; but it was too dark, 
and the tablet was too high, to enable me to make it oid. 
There is also a long Greek inscription in red letters on one 
of the modern square piers, which looks as if it was of 
considerable antiquity ; and the whole interior of the 
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building bears traces of having been repaired and altered, 
more than once, in ancient times. The richly ornamented 
recesses of the three apsides have been smeared over with 
plaster, on which some tremendously grim saints have been 
portrayed, whose present threadbare appearance shows that 
they have disfigured the walls for several centuries. Some 
comparatively modern capitals, of bad design, have been 
placed upon two or three of the granite columns of the 
nave ; and others which were broken have been patched 
with brick, plastered, and painted to look like granite. 
The principal entrance was formerly at the west end ; 
where there is a small vestibule, immediately Avithin the 
door of which, on the left hand, is a small chapel, perhaps 
the baptistery, about twenty -live feet long, and still in 
tolerable preservation. It is a splendid specimen of the 
richest Roman architecture of the later empire, and is 
truly an imperial little room. The arched ceiling is of 
stone ; and there are three beautifully ornamented niches 
on each side. The upper end is semicircnilar, and has 
been entirely covered Avith a profusion of sculpture in 
panels, cornices, and every kind of architectural enrichment* 
When it A\"as entire, and covered Avith gilding, painting, or 
mosaic, it must liaA^e been most gorgeous. The altar in 
such a chapel as this Avas probably of gold, set full of 
gems ; or if it Avas the baptistery, as I suppose, it most 
likely contained a bath, of the most precious jasper, or of 
some of the more rare kinds of marble, for the immersion 
of the converted heathen, A\diose entrance into the church 
Avas not permitted until they had been purified Avith the 
Avaters of baptism in a building Avithout the door of the 
house of G od ; an appropriate custom, Avhich Avas not 
broken in upon for ages ; and CA^en then, the infant wan 
only brought just inside the door, where the font Avas j^laced 
on the left hand of the entrance ; a judicious practice, 
Avhich is completely sot at nought in England, Avhcrc the 
squalling imp often distracts the attention of the con- 
gregation ; and is finally sprinkled, instead of being 
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immersed, the whole ceremony having been so much 
altered and pared down from its original symbolic form^ 
that were a Christian of the early ages to return upon the 
earth he would be unable to recognise its meaning. 

The conventual library consisted of only lialf-a-dozeu 
well- waxed and well-thumbed liturgies ; but one of the 
priests told me that they boasted formerly of above a 
hundred volumes written on leather (gild razali), gazelle 
skins, probably vellum, which were destroyed by the 
Mamelukes during their last pillage of the convent. 

The habitations of the monks, according to the original 
design of this very curious building, were contained in a 
long slip on the south side of the church, where their 
cells were lit by the small loopholes seen from the outside. 
Of these cells none now remain : they must have been 
famously hot, exposed as they Averc all day long to the rays 
of the southern sun ; but probably tlic massive thickness 
of the Avails and arched ceilings reduced the temperature. 
There Avas no court or open space within the convent ; 
the only place Avhere its inhabitants could have Avalkcd for 
exercise in the open air Avas upon the flat terrace of the 
roof, the deck of this shij) of St. Peter ; for the White 
Monastery in some respects resembled a dismasted man-of- 
Avar, anchored in a sea of burning sand. 

In modern times Ave are not surprised on finding a 
building erected at an immense expense, in Avhich the 
architecture of the interior is totally dilTerent from that of 
the exterior. A Brummagen Gothic house is frequently 
furnished and ornamented Avithin in Avhat is called a 
chaste Grech style ^ and vice versdP A Grecian house — 
that is to say, a square Avhite block, Avith square holes 
in it for AvindoAvs, and a portico in front — is sometimes 
inhabited by an antiquarian, Avho fits it up Avith Gothic 
furniture, and a Gothic paper designed by a crafty paper- 
hanger in the neAvest style. But in ancient days it Avas 
very rare to see such a mixture. I am surprised that the 
architect of the enthusiastic empress did not go on Avith 
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tlio interior of this building as he had begun the exterior. 
The great hall of Carnac would have afforded him a 
grand example of an aisle with a clerestory, and side 
windows, with stone mullions, which would have answered 
his purpose, in the Egyptian style. The only other 
instance of this kind, where two distinct styles of architec- 
ture were employed in the middle ages on the inside and 
outside of the same building, is in the church of St. Fran- 
cesco, at Rimini, which was built by Sigismond Malatesta 
as a last resting-place for himself and his friends. He 
lies in a Gothic shrine within; and the bodies of the 
great men of his day repose in sarcophagi of classic forms 
outside ; each of which stands in the recess of a Roman 
arch, in which style of architecture the exterior of the 
building is erected. 

About two miles to the north of the White Monastery, 
in a small village, sheltered by a grove of palms, stands 
another ancient building called the Red Monastery. 

On our return to Souhag wo met a party of men on 
foot, who were armed with spears, shields, and daggers, 
and one or two with guns. They were led by a man on 
horseback, who was completely armed with all sorts of 
warlike instruments. They stopped us, and began to talk 
to our followers, who were exceedingly civil in their be- 
haviour, for the appearance of the party was of a doubtful 
character ; and we felt relieved when we found that we were 
not to be robbed, but that our friends were on an expedition 
against the men of Tahta, who some time ago hail killed a 
man belonging to their village, and they were going to avenge 
his death. This was only one detachment of many that had 
assembled in the neighbouring villages, each headed by its 
sheikh, or the sheikh\s sou, if the father was an old man. 
The numbers engaged in this feud amounted, they told us, 
to between two and three hundred men on each side. Every 
now and then, it seems, Avhen they have got in their harvest, 
they assemble to have a tight. Several are wounded, and 
sometimes a few are killed ; in which case, if the numbers 
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of the slain are not equal, the feud continues ; and so it 
goes on from generation to generation, like a faction fight in 
Ireland, or the feudal wars of the barons of the middle ages 
— a style of things which appears to belong to the nature 
of the human race, and not to any particular country, age, 
or faith. 

Parting from this warlike bsind with mutual compliments 
and good wishes, and our guides each seizing the tail of 
one of our donkeys to increase his onward speed, we trotted 
away back to the boat, which was waiting for us at Souhag. 
There we found our boatmen and a crowd of villagers, listen- 
ing to one of those long stories with which the inhabitants 
of Egypt arc wont to enliven their hours of inactivity. This 
is an amusement peculiar to the East, and it is one in which 
I took great delight during many a long journey througli 
the deserts on the Avay to Mount Sinai, Syria, and other 
places. The Arabs are great tellers of stories ; and some 
of them have a peculiar knack in rendering them interesting, 
and exciting the curiosity of their audience. Many of these 
stories were interesting from their reference to persons and 
occurrences of Holy Writ, particularly of the Old Testament. 
There are many legends of the patriarch Abr.aham and his 
beautiful wife Sarah, who, excepting Eve, is said to have 
been the fairest of all the daughters of the earth. King 
Solomon is the hero of numerous strange legends ; and Ins 
adventures with the gnomes and genii who were subjected 
to his sway are endless. The poem of Yousef and Zuleicii 
is well known in Europe. And the traditions relating to the 
prophet Moses are so numerous, that, with the help of ii 
very curious manuscript of an apocryphal book ascribed to 
the great leader of the Jews, I have been enabled to com- 
pile a connected biography, in which many curious circum- 
stances are detailed that are said to have taken place during 
his eventful life, and which concludes with a highly poetical 
legend of his death.* Many of the stories told by the Aral)S 

• This has since been printed in the Miscellanies of the Philobibloa 
Society. 
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resemble those of the Arabian Nights; and a large propor- 
tion of these are not very refined. 

I have often been greatly amused with watching the 
faces of an audience who were listening to a well-told story, 
some eagerly loaning forward, others smoking their pipes 
with quicker puffs, when something extraordinary was related, 
or when the hero of the story had got into some apparently 
inextricable dilemma. These story-telling parties are usually 
to bo seen seated in a circle on the ground in a shady place. 
The donkey-boy will stop and gape open-mouthed on over- 
hearing a few words of the marvellous adventures of some 
enchanted prince, and will look back at his four-footed 
companion, fearing lest he should resume his original form 
of a merchant from the island of Serendib. The greatest 
tact is required on the part of the narrator to prevent the 
dispersion of his audience, who arc sometimes apt to melt 
away on his stopping at what ho considers a peculiarly 
interesting point, and taking that opportunity of sending 
round his boy with a little brass basin to collect paras. I 
know of few subjects better suited for a painter than one of 
these story-tellers and his group of listeners. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

The Island of Philoe — The Cataract of Assouan — The Burial-place of 
Osiris — The great Temple of Philoe — The Bed of Pharaoh — Shoot- 
ing in Egypt — Turtle-Doves — Story of the Prince Anas el Ajoud— 
Egyptian Songs — Vow of the Turtle-Dove — Curious fact in Natural 
History — The Crocodile and its Guardian Bird — Arab Notions rcs 
garding Animals — Legend of King Solomon and the Hoopoes — 
Natives of the Country round the Cataracits of the Nile — Thcii* 
Appearance and Costume— The beautiful Mouna — Solitary Visit to 
the Island of Philoe — Quarrel between two Native Boys — Singular 
Instance of retributive Justice. 

Eveky part of Egypt is interesting and curious, but the only 
place to wdiich the eiiiflict of beautiful can l)e correctly aj)- 
pliecl is the island of Philoe, which is situated imiucdiately 
to the south of the cataract of Assouan. The scenery arouinl 
consists of an infinity of steep granite rocks, whicli stand, 
some in the water, others on the land, all of them of the 
wildest and most picturesque forms. The cataract itself 
cannot he seen from the island of Philoe, being shut out by 
an intervening rock, Avliose shattered mass of red granite 
towers over the island, rising straight out of the water. 
From the top of this rock arc se§n the thousand islands — 
some of bare rock, some covered with palms and l)nshcs — 
whicli interrupt the course of the river, and give rise to those 
eddies, wliirlpools, and streams of foaming water which urc 
called the cataracts of the Nile, but whicli may he more 
properly designated as rapids, for there is no pcrpcndiciihu* 
fall of more than two or Ihrcc feet, and boats of the largest 
size are drawn with ropes against the stream through certain 
channels, and are shot down continually with the stream on 
their return without the occurrence of serious accidents. 

Several of these rocks are sculptured with tablets aud 
inscriptions, recording the offerings of the Pharaohs to the 
gods : and the sacred island of Philoe, the burial-place of 
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Osiris, is covered with buildings, temples, colonnades, gate- 
ways, and terrace-walls, which are magnificent even in their 
ruin, and must have been superb when still entire, and filled 
with crowds of priests and devotees, accompanied by all the 
flags and standards, gold and glitter, of the ceremonies of 
their emblematical religion. 

Excepting the Pyramids, nothing in Egypt struck me so 
much as when on a bright moonlit night I first entered the 
court of the great temple of Philoc. The colours of the 
paintings on the walls are as vivid in many places as they 
were the day they were finished : the silence and the solemn 
grandeur of the immense buildings around me were most 
imposing ; and on emerging from the lofty gateway between 
the two towers of the propylon, as I wandered about the 
island, the tufts of palms, which are here of great height, 
with their Aveeping branches, seemed to ])o mourning over 
the desolation of the stately palaces and temples to Avhich 
ill ancient times all the illustrious of Egypt Avcre Avmnt to 
resort, and into Avhose inner recesses none might penetrate ; 
for the secret and awful mysteries of the Avorship of Osiris 
were not to be rcA^caled, nor AA^erc they ovoii to be spoken 
of by those Avho Avere not initiated into the highest orders 
of the priesthood. Noav all may A\uinder Avhere they choose, 
and speculate on the uses of the dark chambers hidden in 
the thickness of the Avails, and trace out the jilans of the 
courts and temples Avith the long lines of columns which 
formed the aA cnuo of approach from the principal landing- 
place to the front of the great temple. 

The Avhole island is encumbered Avith piles of immense 
scpiared stones, the remains of buildings Avhich must haA’e 
been throAvn doAvn by an earthquake, as nothing else could 
shake such solid Avorks from their foundations.* The prin- 

* We ai’o perhaps not entirely acquainted with the mechanical 
powers of the ancients. The seated statute of Ilamescs II. in the Mem- 
uonium at Tliebcs, a solid block of j^ranite forty or fifty feet hi^h, has 
been broken to pieces api)arcntly by a tremendous blow. How this 
can have been accomplished Avithout the aid of gunpowder it is difficult 
to conjecture. 
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cipal temple, and several smaller ones, are still almost entire. 
One of these, called by the natives the Bed of Pharaoh, is 
a remarkably light and airy-looking structure, differing, in 
thisi respect, from the usual character of Egyptian architec- 
ture. On the terrace overhanging the Nile, in front of this 
graceful temple, I had formed my habitation, where there 
are some vaults of more recent construction, which are 
usually taken possession of by travellers and fitted up with 
the carpets, cushions, and the sides of the tents which they 
bring with them. 

Every one who travels in Egypt is more or less a sports- 
man, for the infinity of birds must tempt the most idle or 
contemplative to go a-^hirding^^^ the Americans term it. 
I had shot all sorts of birds and beasts, from a crocodile to 
a snipe ; and among other game I had shot multitudes of 
turtle-doves; these pretty little Inrds being exceedingly tame, 
and never flying very far, I sometimes got three or four at 
a shot, and a dozen or so of them made a famous pie or a 
pilau, with rice and a tasty sauce ; but a somewhat singular 
incident put an end to my warfare against them. One day 
I was sitting on the terrace before the Bed of Pliaraoh, sur- 
rounded by a circle of Arabs and negroes, and we were all 
listening to a story which an old gentleman with a grey 
beard was telling us concerning the loves of the beautiful 
Ouardi, wlio was shut up in an enchanted palace on this very 
island to secure her from the approaches of her lover. Prince 
Anas cl Ajoud, the son of Sultan Esshamieh, who had 
married seven wives before he had a son. The first six 
wives, on the birth of Anas cl Ajoud, placed a log in his 
cradle, and exposed the infant in the desert, where he was 
nursed by a gazelle, and whence he returned to punish the 
six cruel step-mothers, who fully believed ho was dead, and 
to rejoice the heart of his father, who had been persuaded 
by these artful ladies that his sultana by magic art had pre- 
sented him with a log instead of a son who was to be the 
heir of his dominions, etc. Prince Anas, who was in despair 
at being separated from his lady love, used to sing dismal 
songs as he passed in his gilded boat under the walls of the 
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island palace. These, at last, were responded to from the 
lattice by the fair Oiuirdi, who was soon afterwards carried 
off by the enamoured prince. The story, which was an 
interminable rigmarole, as long as one of those spun on 
from night to night by the Princess Sherezade, was diversified 
every now and then by the fearful squealing of an Arab 
song. The old story-teller, shutting his eyes and throwing 
back his head, that his mind might not be distracted l)y any 
exterior objects, uttered a succession of sounds which set 
one’s teeth on edge.* 

* For tlio benefit of the reader I subjoin two of these songs trans- 
lated from the originals ; or rather, I may say, paraphrased ; although 
tlie first of them has the same rhythm as the original. The notes are 
but very little, if at all, altered from those which have been fre(|uciitly 
sung to me, accompanied by a drum, called a tarahouka, or a long sort 
of guitar with only two or three strings. It must be observed that the 
chorus, Aniaan, Amaan, Amaan, is generally added to all songs — 
d iHseretion — and that the way this chorus is howled out is to an 
European ear the most difficult part to bear of the whole : — 

1 . 

Thine eyes, thine eyes have killed me ; 

With love my lieart is torn : 

Thy looks with pain liavo filled me : 

Amaan, Amaan, Amaan. 

2 . 

Oh gently, dearest ! gently, 

Approach me not with scorn : 

With one sweet look I’onteut me : 

Amaan, Amaan, Amaan. 

2 . 

That yellow shawl encloses 
A form made to adorn 

A Peri’s bower of roses : 

Amaan, Amaan, Amaan. 

4 . 

The snows, the snows arc melting 
On the hills of Isfahan. 

As fair, he as relenting : 

Amaan, Amaan, Amaan, 
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Whilst the old gentleman was shouting out one of these 
amatory ditties, and I was sitting still listening to those 
heart-rendering sounds, a turtle-dove — who was probably 
awakened from her sleep by the fearful discord, or might, 
perhaps, have been the beautiful Princess Ouardi herself 


1 . 

Let not her, whose eyelids sleep, 
Imagine I no vigil keep. 

Alas I with hope and love I burn 
Ah I do not from thy lover turn ! 


2 . 


Patron of lovers, Bedowi ! 

Ah ! give me her I hold most dear ; 

And I will vow to her, and thee, 

The brightest shawl in all Cashmere. 

3 . 

Ah 1 when I view thy loveliness, 

The lustre of thy deep black eye, 

My songs but add to my distress I 
Let me behold thee once and die, 

4 . 

Think not that scorn and bitter words 
Can make me from my true love sever I 
Pierce our hearis, then, witli your swords ; 

Tlie blood of both will flow together. 

5 . 

Fill us the golden bowl with wine ; 

Give us the ripe and do'svny peach ; 

And, in this bower of jessamine, 

No sorrows our retreat shall reach. 

0 . 

Masr may boast her lovely girls, 

Whose necks are deck’d with pearls and gold : 
The gold would fail, the purest pearls 
Would blush could they my love behold. 
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transformed into the likeness of a dove — flew out of one of 
the palm-trees which grow on the edge of the bank, and 
perched at a little distance from us. Wo none of us moved, 
and the turtle-dove, after pausing for a moment, ran towards 
me and nestled under the full sleeve of my benish. It 
stayed there till the story and the songs were ended, and 
when I was obliged to arise, in order to make my compli- 
ments to the departing guests, the dove flew into the palm- 
tree again, and went to roost among the branches, where 
several others were already perched with their heads under 
their wings. Thereupon I made a vow never to shoot 
another turtle-dove, however much pie or pilau might need 
them, and I fairly kept my vow. Luckily turtle-doves are 
not so good as pigeons, so it was no great loss. Although 
not to bo compared to the Roman bird, the Egyptian pigeon 
is very good eating when he is tender and well dressed. 

As I am on the subject of birds, I will relate a fact in 
natural history which I was fortunate enough to witness, 
and which, although it is mentioned so long ago as the times 
of Herodotus, has not, I believe, been often observed since ; 
indeed, I have never met with any traveller who has himself 
seen such an occurrence. 

I had always a strong predilection for crocodile-shooting, 
and had destroyed several of these dragons of the Avaters. 


7. 

Famed Skanderieh’s beauties, too, 

On Syria’s richest silks recline : 

Their rosy lips are sweet, ’tis true ; 

But can they be compared to thine ? 

8 . 

Fairest I youis?, beauty comes from Hejiveii : 

Freely the lovely gift was given. 

Resist not then the high decree — 

’Twas fated I should sigh for thee. 

This last song is well known upon the Nile by the name of its 
chorus, Boas ya leili. 
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On one occasion I saw, a long way off, a large one, twelve 
or fifteen feet long, lying asleep under a perpendicular bank » 
about ten feet high, on the margin of the river. I stopped 
the boat at some distance ; and noting the place as well as 
I could, I took a circuit inland, and came doAvn cautiously 
to the top of the bank, whence with a heavy rifle I made 
sure of my ugly game. I had already cut off his head in 
imagination, and was considering Avhether it should be stuffed 
with its month open or shut. I peeped over the bank. 
There he was, within ten feet of the sight of the rifle. I 
was on the point of firing at his eye, when I observed that 
ho was attended by a bird called a ziczac. It is of the plover 
species, of a greyish colour, and as large as a small pigeon. 

The bird was walking up and down close to the croco- 
dile’s nose. 1 suppose I moved, for suddenly it saw me, 
and instead of flying away, as any respectable bird would 
have done, he jumped up about a foot from the ground, 
screamed Ziczac ! ziczac ! ” with all the powers of his 
voice, and dashed himself against the crocodile’s face two 
or three times. The great beast started up, find imme- 
diately spying his danger, made a jump up into the air, and 
dashing into the water with a splash Avhich covered me with 
mud, he dived into the river and disappeared. The ziczac, 
to my increased admiration, proud apparently of having 
saved his friend, remained walking up and down, uttering 
his cry, as I thought, with an exulting voice, and standing 
every now and then on the tips of his toes in a conceited 
manner, which made me justly angry with his impertinence. 
After having waited in vain for some time, to see whether 
the crocodile would come out again, 1 got up from the bank 
where I was lying, throw a clod of earth at the ziczac, and 
came back to the boat, feeling some consolation for the loss 
of my game in having witnessed a circumstance, the truth 
of which has been disputed by several writers on natural 
history. 

The Arabs say that every race of animals is governed 
hy its chief, to whom the others are bound to pay obeisance. 

F 4 
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The king of the crocodiles holds his court at the bottom of 
the Nile near Siout. The king of the fleas lives at Tiberias, 
ill the Holy Land ; and deputations of illustrious fleas, 
from other countries, visit him oil a certain day in his palace, 
situated in the midst of beautiful gardens, under the Lake 
of Genesareth. There is a bird which is common in Egypt 
called the hoopoe (Abou hood hood), of whose king the fol- 
lowing legend is related. This bird is of the size and shape 
as well as the colour of a woodcock ; but has a croAvii of 
feathers on its head, which it has the power of raising and 
depressing at will. It is a tame, quiet bird ; usually to be 
found walking leisurely in search of its food on the margin 
of the water. It seldom takes long flights ; and is not 
harmed by the natives, who are much more sparing of the 
life of animals than avo Europeans are. 

In the days of King Solomon, the son of David, Avho, ))y 
the virtue of his cabalistic seal, reigned supremo over genii 
as well as men, and who could speak the languages of 
animals of all kinds, all created beings were subservient to 
his Avill. Noav when the king wanted to travel he made use 
for his convenience of a carpet of square form. This car- 
pet had the property of extending itself to a sufficient size 
to carry a Avhole army, Avith the tents and baggage ; but at 
other times it could be reduced so as to be only large 
enough for the support of the royal throne, and of those 
ministers Avhose duty it Avas to attend upon the person of 
the sovereign. Four genii of the air then took the four 
corners of the carpet, and carried it Avith its contents wher- 
ever King Solomon desired. Once the king Avas on a 
journey in the air, carried upon his throne of iA’^ory oA er the 
various nations of the earth. The rays of the sun poured 
doAvn upon his head, and ho had nothing to protect him 
from its heat. The fiery beams Avero beginning to scorch 
his neck and shoulders, Avhen ho saw a flock of vultures 
flying past. O vultures!'^ cried King Solomon, ‘‘come 
and fly between me and the sun, and make a shadoAV Avith 
jouT wings to protect me, for its rays are scorching my neck 
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and face.” But the vultures answered, and said, We are 
flying to the north, and your face is turned towards the 
south. We desire to continue on our way ; and be it 
known unto thee, O king ! that we will not turn back on 
our flight, neither will we fly above your throne to protect 
you from the sun, although its rays may be scorching your 
neck and face.” Then King Solomon lifted up his voice, 
and said, “ Cursed be ye, O vultures ! — ^tind because ye will 
not obey the commands of your lord, Avho rules over the 
whole world, the feathers of your necks shall fall off ; and 
the heat of the sun, and the cold of the winter, and the keen- 
ness of the wind, and the beating of the rain, shall fall upon 
your rebellious necks, which shall not be protected with 
feathers, like the necks of other birds. And whereas you have 
hitherto fared delicately, henceforward ye shall eat carrion 
and feed upon offal ; and your race shall be impure till the 
end of the world.” And it was done uilto the vultures as 
King Solomon had said. 

Now it fell out that there was a flock of hoopoes flying 
past ; and the king cried out’ to them, and said, O 
hoopoes ! come and fly between me and the sun, that 
I may be protected from its rays by the shadow of your 
wings.’’ Whereui^ou the king of the hoopoes answered, 
and said, “ O king, we are but little fowls, and we are 
not able to afford much shade ; but we will gather our 
nation together, and by our numbers we will make up for 
our small size.” So the hoopoes gathered together, and^ 
flying in a cloud over the throne of the king, they sheltered 
him from the rays of the sun. 

When the journey was over, and King Solomon sat 
upon his golden throne, in his palace of ivory, whereof 
the doors Avere emerald, and the Avindows of diamonds, 
larger even than the diamond of Jemshid, he commanded 
that the king of the hoopoes should stand before his feet. 
“ Noav,” said King Solomon, for the service that thou 
and thy race have rendered, and the obedience thou hast 
shoAvn to the king, thy lord and master, Avhat shall bo 
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done unto thee, O hoopoe? and what shall be given to 
the hoopoes of thy race, for a memorial and a reward?’^ 
Now the king of the hoopoes was confused with the great 
honour of standing before the feet of the king ; and, 
making his obeisance, and laying his right claw upon his 
heart, he said, ‘‘ O king, live for ever ! Let a day be 
given to thy servant, t() consider with his queen and his 
councillors what it shall be that the king shall give unto 
us for a reward.” And King Solomon said, Be it so.” 
And it was so. 

But the king of the hoopoes flew away; and he went 
to his queen, who was a dainty hen, and he told her what 
had happened, and he desired her advice as to what they 
should ask of the king for a reward ; and he called to- 
gether his council, and they sat upon a tree, and they 
each of them desired a different thing. Some wished for 
a long tail ; some'* wished for blue and green feathers ; 
some wished to be as large as ostriches ; some wished for 
one thing, and some for another ; and they debated till 
the going down of the sun, but they could not agree to- 
gether, Then the queen took the king of the hoopbes 
apart and said to him, ^^My dear lord and husband, listen 
to iny words ; and as we have preserved the head of King 
Solomon, let us ask for crowns of gold on our heads, that 
we may be superior to all other birds.” And the words 
of the queen and the princesses her daughters prevailed; 
and the king of the hoopoes presented himself before the 
throne of Solomon, and desired of him that all hoopoes 
should wear golden crowns upon their heads. Then 
Solomon said, “ Hast thou considered well what it is that 
thou desirest ? ” And the hoopoe said, I have considered 
well, and we desire to have golden crowns upon our heads.” 
So Solomon replied, Crowns of gold shall ye have : but, 
behold, thou art a foolish bird; and when the evil days 
shall come upon thee, and thou scest the folly of thy heart, 
return here to me, and I will give thee help,” So the king 
of the hoopoes left the presence of King Solomon, with 
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a golden crown upon liis head. And all the hoopoes 
had golden crowns ; and they were exceeding proud and 
haughty. Moreover, they went down by the lakes and the 
pools, and walked by the margin of the water, that they 
might admire themselves as it were in a glass. And the 
queen of the hoopoes gave herself airs, and sat upon a twig ; 
and she refused to speak to the merops her cousin, and the 
other birds who had been her friends, because they were but 
vulgar birds, and she wore a crown of gold upon her head. 

Now there was a certain fowler who set traps for birds ; 
and he put a piece of a 'broken mirror into his trap, and 
a hoopoe that went in to admire itself was caught. And 
the fowler looked at it, and saw the sliining crown upon 
its head ; so he wrung ofE its head, and took the crown to 
Issachar, the son of Jacob, the worker in metal, and he 
asked him what it was. So Issachar, the son of Jacob, 
said, It is a crown of brass.” And he gave the fowler 
a quarter of a shekel for it, and desired him, if he found 
any more, to bring them to him, and to tell no man 
thereof. So the fowler caught some more hoopoes, and 
sold their crowns to Issachar, ‘the son of Jacob ; until one 
day ho met another man who was a jeweller, and he 
showed him several of the hoopoes’ crowns. Whereupon 
the jeweller told him that they were of pure gold ; and 
he gave the fowler a talent of gold for four of them. 

Now when the value of these crowns was known the 
fame of them got abroad, and in all the land of Israel 
was heard the twang of bows and the whirling of slings ; 
bird-lime was made in every town ; and the price of traps 
rose in the market, so that the fortunes of the trap-makers 
increased. Not a hoopoe could show its head but it was 
slain or taken captive, and the days of the hoopoes were 
numbered. Then their minds were filled with sorrow and 
dismay, and before long few were left to bewail their 
cruel destiny. 

At last, flying by stealth through the most unfrequented 
places, the unhappy king of the hoopoes went to the court 
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of King Solomon, and stood again before the steps of the 
golden throne, and with tears and groans related the mis- 
fortunes Avhich had happened to his race. 

So King Solomon looked kindly upon the king of the 
hoopoes, and said unto him, ‘^Behold, did I not warn thee 
of thy folly, in desiring to have crowns of gold? Vanity 
and pride have been thy ruin. But now, that a memorial 
may remain of the service Avhich thou didst render unto me, 
your crowns of gold shall bo changed into crowns of feathers, 
that ye may walk unharmed upon the earth.” Now when 
the fowlers sjiw that the hoopoes no longer wore crowns 
of gold upon their heads, they ceased from the persecution 
of their race ; and from that time forth the family of the 
hoopoes have flourished and increased, and have continued 
in peace even to the present day. 

And here endeth the veracious history of the king of the 
hoopoes. 

But to return to the island of Philoe. The neighboiir- 
Iiood of the cataracts is inhabited by a peculiar race of 
people, who are neither Arabs, nor negroes, like the Nubians, 
whose land joins to theirs. They are of a clear copper 
colour ; and are slightly but elegantly formed. They have 
woolly hair ; and are not encumbered with much clothing. 
The men wear a short tunic of white cotton ; but often have 
only a petticoat round their loins. The married women 
have a piece of stuff thrown over their heads which en- 
velopes the whole person. Under this they wear a curious 
garment made of fine strips of black leather, about a 
foot long, like a fringe.. This hangs round the hips, and 
forms the only clothing of unmarried girls, whose forms are 
as perfect as that of any ancient statue. They dress their 
hair precisely in the same way as wo see in the pictures of 
the ancient Egyptians, plaited in numerous tresses, whicli 
descend about halfway down the neck, and are plentifully 
anointed with castor-oil ; that they may not spoil their head- 
dresses, they use, instead of a pillow to rest their heads upon 
at night, a stool of hard wood like those which are found iu 
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the ancient tombs, and which resemble in shape the handle 
of a crutch more than anything else that I can think of. 
The women are fond of necklaces and armlets of beads ; 
and the men wear a knife of a peculiar form, stuck into an 
armlet above the elbow of the left arm. When they go 
from home they carry a spear, and a shield made of the skin 
of the hippopotamus or crocodile, with which they are very 
clever in warding off blows, and in defending themselves 
from stones or other missiles. 

Of this race was a girl called Mouna, whom I had known 
as a child when 1 was first at Philoe. She grew up to be 
the most beautiful bronze statue that can be conceived. 
She used to bring eggs from the island on which she lived 
to PhiloG : her means of conveyance across the water was a 
piece of the trunk of a doom-tree, upon which she supported 
herself as she swam across the Nile ten times a day. I 
never saw so perfect a figure as that of Mouna. She was of 
a lighter brown than most of the other girls, and was exactly 
the colour of a new copper kettle. She had magnificent 
large eyes ; and her face had but a slight leaning towards 
the Ethiopian contour. Her hands and feet were wonder- 
fully small and delicately formed. In short, she was a 
perfect beauty in her way ; but the perfume of the castor-oil 
with which she was anointed had so strong a savour that, 
when she brought us the eggs and chickens, I always 
admired her at Ji distance of ten yards to windward. She 
had an ornamented calabash to hold her castor-oil, from 
Avhich she made a fresh toilette every time she swam across 
the Nile. 

I have been three times at Philoe, and indeed I had so 
great an admiration of the place, that on my last visit, 
thinking it probable that 1 should never again behold its 
wonderful ruins and extraordinary scenery, I determined to 
spend the day there alone, that I might meditate at my 
leisure, and wander as I chose from one well-remembered 
spot to another, without the incumbrance of half a dozen 
people staring at whatever I looked at, and following me 
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about out of pure idleness. Greatly did I enjoy my solitary 
day, and whilst leaning over the parapet on the top of the 
great Propylon, or seated on one of the terraces which over- 
hung the Nile, I in imagination rcpeopled the scene with 
the forms of the priests and worshippers of other days, 
restored the fallen temples to their former glory, and could 
almost think I saw the processions winding round their walls, 
and heard the trumpets, and the harps, and the sacred 
hymns in honour of the great Osiris. In the evening a 
native came over with a little boat to take me off the island, 
and I quitted with regret this strange and interesting 
region. 

I landed at the village of rude huts on the shore of the 
river, and sat down on a stone, waiting for my donkey, which 
I purposed to ride through the desert in the cool of the 
evening to Assouan, where my boat was moored. While I 
was sitting there, two boys were playing and wrestling 
together ; they were naked, and about nine or ten years old. 
They soon began to quarrel, and one of them drew the 
dagger which he wore upon his arm, and stabbed the other 
in the throat. The poor boy fell to the ground bleeding: 
the dagger had entered his throat on the left side under the 
jaw-bone, and being directed upwards had cut his tongue 
and grazed the roof of his mouth. Whilst he cried and 
writlied about upon the ground with the blood pouring out 
of his mouth, the villagers came out from their cabins find 
stood around talking and screaming but affording no help 
to the poor boy. Presently a young man, who was, I 
believe, a lover of Mouna’s, stood up and asked where the 
father of the boy was, and why he did not come to help 
him. The villagers said he had no father : Where are 
his relations then ? ” he asked. The boy had no relations, 
there was no one to care for him in the village. On hearing 
this, he uttered some words which I did not understand, 
and started off after the boy who had inflicted the wound. 
The young assassin ran away as fast as he could, and a 
famous chase took place. They darted over the plain, 
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scrambled up the rocks, and jumped down some dangerous- 
looking places among the masses of granite which formed the 
background of the village. At length the boy was caught, 
and, screaming and struggling, was dragged to the spot where 
his victim lay moaning and heaving upon the sand. The 
young man now placed him between his legs, and in this way 
held him tight whilst he examined the wound of the other, 
putting his finger into it, and opening his mouth to see 
exactly how far it extended. When he had satisfied himself 
on the subject, he called for a knife ; the boy had thrown his 
away in the race, and he had not one himself. The villagers 
stood silent around, and, one of them having handed him a 
dagger, the young man held the boy’s head sideways across 
his thigh, and cut his throat exactly in the same way as he 
had done to the other, lie then pitched him away upon the 
ground, and the two lay together bleeding and writhing side 
by side. Their wounds were precisely the same ; the second 
operation had been most expertly performed, and the knife 
had passed just where the boy had stabbed his playmate. 
The wounds, 1 believe, were not dangerous, for presently 
both the boys got up and were led away to their homes. 
It was a curious instance of retributive justice, following out 
the old law of blood for blood, an eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth. 
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JEEUSALEM AND THE MONASTEEY 
OP ST. SABBA, 1834. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Journey to Jerusalem — First View of the Holy City — The Valley of 
Gihon — Appearance of the City — The Latin Convent of St. Salva- 
dor — Inhospitable Eeception by the Monks — Visit to the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre — Description of the Interior — The Chapel of 
the Sepulchre — The Chapel of the Cross on* Mount Calvary — The 
Tomb and Sword of Godfrey de Bouillon — Arguments in favour of 
the Authenticity of the Holy Sepulchre — The Invention of the 
Cross by the Empress Helena — Legend of the Cross. 

“ Ecco apparir Gcrusalcm si vede, 

Ecco additar Gerusalem si scorge, 

Ecco da mile voce unitamente, 

Gerusalem me salutar si sente, 

B r uno alT altro il mostra e in tanto oblia, 

La noja c il mal della passata via. 

A1 gran piaccr che quella prima vista, 

Dolcementc spiro iiell’ altrui petto, 

Alta contrizion succesc, mista, 

Di timoroso c riverente affetto, 

Ossano appena d’ inalzar la vi.sta 
Ver la citta, di Christo albergo eletto : 

Dove mori, dove sepolto fuc, 

Dove poi rivesti le membra sue,” 

Tasso, Gcnisalemrne Liberata, Canto 3. 

We left oiir camels and dromedaries, and wild Arabs of the 
desert, at Gaza ; and being now provided with horses, wo 
took our way across the hills towards Jerusalem. 
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The road passes over a succession of rounded rocky 
hills, almost every step being rendered interesting by its con- 
nection with the events of Holy Writ. On our left we saw 
the village of Kobab, and on our right the ruins of a castle 
said to have been built by the Maccabees, and not far from 
it the remains of an ancient Christian church. 

As our train of horses surmounted each succeeding emi- 
nence, every one was eager to be the first who should catch 
a glimpse of the Holy City. Again and again we were dis- 
appointed ; another rocky valley yawned beneath us, and 
another barren stony hill rose up beyond. There seemed 
to be no end to the intervening hills and dales ; they 
appeared to multiply beneath our feet. At last, when wo 
had almost given up the point, and had ceased to contend for 
the first view by galloping ahead, as we ascended another 
rocky brow we saw the towers of what seemed to be a Gotliic 
eastle ; then, as we approached nearer, a long line of walls 
and battlements appeared crowning a ridge of rock which 
rose from a narrow valley to the right. This was the valley 
of the pools of Gihon, where Solomon was crowned, and tlie 
battlements Avhich rose above it wore the long-looked for 
walls of Jerusalem. With one accord our whole party drew 
their bridles, and stood still to gaze for the first time upon 
this renowned and sacred city. 

It is not easy to describe the sensations which fill the 
breast of a Christian when, after a long and toilsome 
journey, he first beholds this, the most interesting and 
venerated spot upon the whole surface of the globe — the 
chosen city of the Lord, the place in which it pleased Him 
to dwell. Every one was silent for a while, absorbed in the 
deepest contemplation. The object of our pilgrimage was 
accomplished, and I do not think that anything wo saw 
afterwards during our stay in Jerusalem made a more pro- 
found impression on our minds than this first distant view. 

It was curious to observe the different effect which our 
approach to Jerusalem had upon the various persons who 
composed our party. A Christian pilgrim, who had joined 
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us on the road, fell down upon h*is knees and kissed the 
holy ground ; two others embraced each other, and congratu- 
lated themselves that they had lived to see Jerusalem. As 
for us Franks, we sat bolt upright upon our horses, and stared 
and said nothing ; whilst around us the more natural child- 
ren of the East wept for joy, and, as in the army of the 
Crusaders, the word Jerusalem! Jerusalem! was repeated 
from mouth to mouth ; but we, who consider ourselves 
civilised and superior beings, repressed our emotions ; we 
were above showing that we participated in the feelings of 
our barbarous companions. As for myself, I would have 
got off my horse and walked barefooted towards the gate, as 
some did, if 1 had dared ; but I was in fear of being laughed 
‘ at for my absurdity, and therefore sat fast in my saddle. At 
last I blew my nose, and, pressing the sharp edges of my 
Arab stirrups on the lank sides of my poor Aveary jade, I 
rode on sloAvly toAvards the Bethlehem gate. 

On the sloping sides of the valley of Gihon numerous 
groups of people Avere lying under the olive trees in the cool 
of the evening, and parties of grave Turks, seated on their 
carpets by the road-side, Avcro smoking their Jong pipes in 
dignified silence. But Avhat struck me most Avere some old 
Avhite-bcarded Jcavs, avIio Avere holding forth to groups of 
their friends or disciples under the Avails of the city of their 
fathers, and dilating perhaps upon the glorious actions of 
their race in former days. 

Jerusalem has been described as a deserted and melan- 
choly ruin, filling the mind Avith images of desolation and 
decay, but it did not strike mo as such. It is still a com- 
pact city, as it is described in Scripture ; the Saracenic 
walls have a stately, magnificent appearance ; they are built 
of large and massive stones. Windsor Castle multiplied by 
ten Avould have very much the appearance of Jerusalem as 
seen from this point of vieAV. The square toAvers, Avhich are 
seen at intervals, are handsome and in good repair; and 
there is an imposing dignity in the appearance of the grim 
eld citadel, which rises in the centre of the line of Avails and 
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towers, with its batteries and terraces one above another, 
surmounted with the crimson flag of Turkey floating heavily 
over the conquered city of the Christians. I wonder 
whether in these times any portion of that spirit could bo 
revived which animated our ancestors in the romantic days 
of the Crusaders. I longed to tear down the red flag with 
its white crescent, and replace it with the banner of St. 
George. Nothing would please mo more than to — 

Chase these pagans, in those holy fields, 

Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 

Wliich elijliteen hundred years ago were nail’d. 

For our advantage, on the bitter cross.” * 

We entered by the Bethlehem gate : it is commanded by 
the citadel, which was built by the people of Pisa, and is 
still called the castle of the Pisani. There we had some 
parleying with the Egyptian guards, and, crossing an open 
space, famous in monastic tradition as the garden where 
Bathsheba was bathing when she Avas seen by King David 
from the roof of his palace, we threaded a labyrinth of 
narroAV streets, Avhich the horses of our party completely 
blocked up ; and as soon as we could, avo sent a man Avith 
our letters of introduction to the superior of the Latin con- 
vent. I had letters from Cardinal Weld and Cardinal Pedi- 
cini, Avhich avo presumed Avould ensure us a Avarm and hos- 
pitable reception ; and as travellers are usually lodged in 
the monastic establishments, Ave Avent on at once to the 
Latin convent of St. Salvador, Avhere Ave expected to enjoy 
all the comforts and luxuries of European civilisation after 
our weary journey over the desert from Egypt. We, how- 
ever, quickly discovered our mistake ; for, on dismounting 
at the gate of the convent, we Avere received in a A^ery cool 
way by the monks, avIio appeared to make the recej^tion of 
travellers a mere matter of interest, and treated us as if avc 
were dust under their feet. They put us into a wretched 
hole in the Casa Nuova, a house belonging to them near the 
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convent, where there was scarcely room for our baggage ; 
and we went to bed not a little mortified at our inhospitable 
reception by our Christian brethren, so different from what 
we had always experienced from the Mohammedans. The 
convent of St. Salvador belongs to a community of Francis- 
can friars ; they were most of them Spaniards, and, being so 
far away from the superior officers of their order, they were 
not kept. in very perfect discipline. It was probably owing 
to our being heretics that we were not better received. 
Fortunately we had our own beds, tents, cooking utensils, 
carpets, etc. ; so that we soon made ourselves comfortable 
in tlie bare vaulted rooms which were allotted to us, and for 
which, by the by, wo had to pay pretty handsomely. 

The next morning early we went to the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, descending the hill from the convent, and 
then down a flight of narrow steps into a small paved court, 
one side of wliich is occupied by the Gothic front of the 
church. The court was full of people selling beads and 
crucifixes and other holy ware. We had to wait some time 
till the Turkish doorkeepers came to unlock the door, as 
they keep the keys of the church, which is only open on 
certain days, except to votaries of distinction. There is a hole 
in the door through which the pilgrims gave quantities 
of things to the monks inside to be laid upon the sepul- 
chre. At last the door was opened, and we Avcnt into 
the church. 

On entering these sacred walls the attention is first 
directed to a large slab of marble on the floor opposite the 
door, with several lamps suspended over it, and three enor- 
mous waxen tapers about twenty feet in height standing at 
each end. The pilgrims approach it on their knees, touch 
and kiss it, and prostrating themselves before it, offer up 
their adoration. This, you are told, is the stone on which 
the body of our Lord was washed and anointed, and pre- 
pared for the tomb. 

Turning to the left, we came to a round stone let into 
the pavement, with a canopy of ornamental iron-work over 
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it. Here the Virgin Mary is said to have stood when the 
body of our Saviour was taken down from the cross. 

Leaving this, we entered the circular space immediately 
under the great dome, which is about eighty feet in diameter, 
and is surrounded by eighteen large square piers, which sup- 
port the front of a broad gallery. Formerly this circular 
gallery was supported by white marble pillars ; but the 
church was burnt down in 1808, through the negligence of 
a drunken Greek monk, who set a light to some parts of 
the wood -work, and then endeavoured to put out the flames by 
throwing aqua vitas upon them, which he mistook for water. 

The Chapel of the Sepulchre stands under the centre 
of the dome. It is a small oblong house of stone, rounded 
at one end, where there is an altar for the Coptic and 
Abyssinian Christians. At the other end it is square, 
and has a platform of marble in front, which is ascended 
by a flight of steps, and has a low parapet wall and a scat 
on each side. The chapel contains two rooms. Taking 
oflE our shoes and turbans, we entered a low narrow door, 
and went into a chamber, in the centre of which stands a. 
block of polished marble. On this stone sat the angel 
who announced the blessed tidings of the resurrection. 

From this room, which has a small round window on 
each side, we passed through another low door, into the 
inner chamber, which contains the Holy Sepulchre itself, 
which, however, is not visible, being concealed by an altar 
of white marble. It is said to be a long narrow excava- 
tion like a grave or the interior of a sarcophagus hewed 
out of the rock just beneath the level of the ground. Six 
rows of lamps of silver gilt, twelve in each row, hang from 
the ceiling, and are kept perpetually burning. The torn!) 
occupies nearly one-half of the sepulchral chamber, and 
extends from one end of it to the other on the right side 
of the door as you enter ; a space of three feet wide and 
rather more than six feet long in front of it being all that 
remains for the accommodation of the pilgrims, so that not 
more than three or four can be admitted at a time. 
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Leaving this hallowed spot, we were conducted first to 
the place where our Lord appeared to Mary Magdalene, 
and then to the Chapel of the Latins, where a part of the 
pillar of flagellation is preserved. 

The Greeks have possession of the choir of the church, 
which is opposite the door of the Holy Sepulchre. This 
part of the building is of great size, and is magnificently 
decorated with gold and carving and stiff pictures of the 
saints. In the centre is a globe of black marble on a 
pedestal, under which they say the head of Adam was 
found ; and you are told also that this is the exact centre 
of the globe ; the Greeks having thus transferred to 
Jerusalem, from the temple of Apollo at Delphi, the 
absurd notions of the pagan priests of antiquity relative to 
the form of the earth. 

Ileturning towards the door of the church, and leaving 
it on our right hand, we ascended a flight of about twenty 
steps, and found ourselves in the Chapel of the Cross on 
Mount Calvary. At the upper end of this chapel is an 
altar, on the spot whore the crucifixion took place, and 
under it is the hole into which the end of the cross was 
fixed : this is surrounded Avith a glory of silver gilt, and 
on each side of it, at the distance of about six feet, are the 
holes in Avliich the crosses of the two thieves stood. Near 
to these is a long rent in the rock, Avhich was opened by an 
earthquake at the time of the crucifixion. Although the 
three crosses appear to have stood very near to each other, 
yet, from the manner in Avhich they are placed, there 
would have been room enough for them, as the cross of 
our Saviour stands in front of the other two. 

Leaving this chapel, Ave entered a kind of vault under 
the stairs, in which the rent of the rock is again seen ; it 
extends from the ceiling to the floor, and has every ap- 
pearance of- having been caused by some convulsion of 
nature, and not formed by the hands of man. Here Avere 
formerly the tombs of Godfrey do Bouillon and Bakhvin 
his brother, Avho were buried beneath the cross for Avhich 
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they fought so valiantly ; hut these tombs have lately been 
destroyed by the Greeks, whose detestation of everything 
connected with the Latin Church exceeds their aversion 
to the Mohammedan creed. In the sacristy of the Latin 
monks we were shown the sword and spurs of Godfrey de 
Bouillon : the sword is apparently of the age assigned to 
it ; it is double-edged and straight, with a cross-guard.* 

In another part of the church is a small dismal chapel, 
in the floor of which are several ancient tombs ; one of 
them is said to be the sepulchre of Joseph of Arimathca. 
Of the antiquity of tliese tombs there cannot be tlic 
slightest doubt ; and their being here forms the best 
argument for the authenticity of the Holy Sepulchre itself, 
as it shows that this Avas formerly a place of buriiil, notwith- 
standing its situation in the centre of the ancient city, 
contrary to the almost universal practice of the ancients, 
whose sepulchres are ahvays found some short distance 
from their cities ; indeed, among the Egyptians, Avhose 
manners seem to have been followed in many respects by 
the JeAvs, it was a laAV that no one should bo buried In 
the cultivated grounds, but their tombs Av^ere excavated in 
the rocks of the desert, that the agricultural and other 
daily pursuits of the living might Jiot interfere Avith the 
repose of the dead. It is mentioned in the Bible that 
Christ Avas led out to be crucified ; but it is not quite clear 
from the passage Avhetlier he Avas led out of the city of 
Jerusalem itself, or only from the city of David on Mount 
Zion, Avhich appears to have been the citadel and place of 
residence of the Roman governor. If so, the site of the 

* This sword is used by the Reverendissimo, the title piven to the 
superior of the Franciscans, when he confers the order of Knight of the 
Holy Sepulchre, which is only given to a Roman Catholic of noble birth. 
The Reverendissimo is also authorised by the Pope to give a flag bearing 
the Five Crosses of Jerusalem to the captain of any ship who has rendered 
service to the Catholic religion. These honours were first instituted by 
the Christian Kings of Jerusalem, but they are now sold by the mouhs 
for about forty dollars to any Roman Catholic who likes to pay for them. 
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Holy Sepulchre may be the true one ; and, in common 
with all other pilgrims, I am inclined to hope that the tomb 
now pointed out may really be the sepulchre of Christ. 

Descending a flight of ste 2 )s from the body of the 
church, we entered the subterranean chapel of St. Helena, 
below which is another vault, in which the true cross is 
said to have been found. A very curious account of the 
fl tiding of the cross is to be seen in the black-letter pages 
of Caxton’s ‘Golden Legend,’ and it has formed the sub- 
ject of many singular traditions and romantic stories in 
former days. The history of this famous relic would be 
tedious Avere 1 to narrate it in the obsolete phraseology of 
the father of English printing, and I will therefore only 
give a short summary of the legend ; although, to those 
Avho take an interest in monastic traditions, the accounts 
given in old books, Avhich Avere read by our ancestors 
before the Reformation Avith all the sober seriousness of 
undoubting faith, afford a curious instance of the prone- 
ness of the human intellect to mistake the shadoAV for the 
substauco, and to substitute an unbounded veneration for 
outAvard observances for the more reasonable acts of 
spiritual devotion. 

Ill the middle ages, Avhile the Avorship of our Saviour 
Avas completely neglected, the wooden cross upon which he 
Avas supposed to have suffered Avas the object of universal 
adoration to all sects of Christians ; armies fought Avith 
religious enthusiasm, not for the faith, but for the relic of 
the cross ; and the traditions regarding it were received as 
undoubted facts by the heroes of the crusades, the hierarchy 
of the Church, and all who called themselves Christians, in 
those iron ages, when Avith rope and fagot, fire and SAvord, 
the fierce piety even of good men sought to enforce the pre- 
cepts of Him Avhoso advent Avas heralded with the angels’ 
hymn of “ peace on earth and good will towards men.” 

It is related in the Aj)ocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus, 
that when Adam fell sick he sent his son Seth to the gate 
of the terrestrial paradise to ask the angel for some drops 
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of the oil of mercy which distilled from the tree of life, to 
cure him of his disease ; but the angel answered that he 
could not receive this healing oil until 5500 years had 
passed awjiy. He gave him, however, a branch of this 
tree, and it was planted upon Adam’s grave. In after ages 
the tree flourished and waxed exceeding fair, for Adam Avas 
buried in Mount Lebanon, not very far from the place near 
Damascus whence the red earth of which his body was 
formed by the Creator had been taken. When Balkis, 
Queen of Abyssinia, came to visit Solomon the King, she 
worshipped this tree, for she said that thereon should the 
Saviour of the world be hanged, and that from that time 
the kingdom of the Jews should cease. Upon hearing this, 
Solomon commanded that the tree should be cut down and 
buried in a certain place in Jerusalem, Avhere afterwards the 
pool of Bethesda Avas dug, and the angel that had charge of 
the mysterious tree troubled the Avater of the pool at certain 
seasons, and those Avho first dipped into it Avere cured of 
their ailments. As the time of the passion of the SfiA iour 
approached, the Avood floated on the surface of the Avater, 
and of that piece of timber, Avhich was of cedar, the Jcavs 
made the upright part of the cross, the cross beam aa\‘is 
made of cypress, the piece on which his feet rested Avas of 
palm, and the other, on which the superscription was Avritten, 
was of olive. 

After the crucifixion the holy cross and the crosses of 
the tAvo thieves Avere throAvn into the toAvn ditch, or, accf)r(l- 
ing to some, into an old vault Avhich was near at hand, and 
theyAvere covered Avith the refuse and ruins of the city. In 
her extreme old age the Empress Helena, making a pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem, threatened all the JeAvish inhabitants Avilh 
torture and death if they did not produce the holy cross 
from the place where their ancestors had concealed it : and 
at last an old Jew named Judas, avIio had been put into 
prison and was nearly famished, consented to reveal the 
secret ; he accordingly petitioned Heaven, Avhereupon the 
earth trembled, and from the fissures in the ground a dc- 
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licious aromatic odour issued forth, and on the soil being 
removed, the three crosses were discovered ; and near the 
crosses the superscription* was also found, but it was not 
known to which of the three it belonged. However, 
Macarius, Bishop of Jerusalem, repairing with the Empress 
to the house of a noble lady who was afflicted with an in- 
curable disease, she was immediately restored to health by 
touching the true cross ; and the body of a young man 
which was being carried out to burial was brought to life on 
being laid upon the holy wood. At the sight of these 
miracles Judas the Jew became a Christian, and was baptized 
by the name of Quiriacus, to the great indignation of the 
devil, for, said he, By the first Judas 1 gained much profit, 
but by this one’s conversion I shall lose many souls.” 

It would be endless were I to give the history of all the 
authenticated relics of the holy cross since those days ; but 
of the three principal pieces one is now, or lately was, at 
Etchmiazin, in Armenia, the monks of which church are ac- 
cused of having stolen it from the Latins of Jerusalem when 
they were imprisoned by Sultan Suleiman. The second 
piece is still at Jerusalem, in the hands of the Greeks ; and 
the third, which was sent by the Empress Helena herself to 
the church of Santa Croce di Gcrusalemme at Rome, is now 
preserved in St. Peter’s. There is indeed little reason to 
doubt that the piece of wood exhibited at Rome is the same 
as the Empress sent there in the year 326. The feast of 
the Invention of the Cross ” continues to bo celebrated 
every year on the 3rd of May by an appropriate mass. 

J^esidcs the objects which I have mentioned, there is 
within the church an altar on the spot where Christ is said 
to have appeared to the Virgin after the resurrection. This 
completes the list of all the sacred places contained under 
the roof of the great church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

I may remark that all the very ancient specimens of the 

* Now preserved in the church of Santa Croce di Gcrusalemme at 
Home. 
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relics of the true cross are of the same wood, which has a 
very peculiar half-petrified appearance. I have a relic of 
this kind ; the shrine in which it is preserved being of the 
date of 1280. I have also a piece of the cross in a more 
modern setting, which is not of the same wood. 

Whether all the hallowed spots within these walls really 
are the places which the guardians of the church declare 
them to be, or whether they have been fixed on at random, 
and consecrated to serve the interested views of a crafty 
priesthood, is a fact that I shall leave others to determine ; 
however this may be, it is a matter of little consequence to 
the Christian. The great facts on which the history of the 
Gospel is founded are not so closely connected with parti- 
cular spots of earth or sacred buildings as to be rendered 
doubtful by any mistake in the choice of a locality. The 
main error on the part of the priests of modern times at 
Jerusalem arises from an anxiety to prove the actual exist- 
ence of everything to which any allusion is made by the 
evangelical historians, not remembering that the lapse of' 
ages and the devastation of successive wars must have de- * 
stroyed much, and disguised more, which the early disciples 
could most readily have identified. The mere circumstance 
that the localities of almost all the events which attended 
the close of our Saviour^s ministry are crowded into one place, 
and covered by the roof of a single church, might excite a 
very justifiable doubt as the exactness of the topography 
maintained by the monkish traditions of Jerusalem. 
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Except the Holy Sepulchre, none of the places which are 
pointed out as sacred within the walls of Jerusalem merit a 
description, as they have evidently been created by the 
monks to^ serve their own purposes. You are shown, for 
instance, the whole of the Via Dolorosa, the way by which 
our Saviour passed from the hall of Pilate to Mount Calvary, 
and the exact seven places Avhere he fell under the weight 
of the cross : you arc shown the house of the rich man and 
that of Lazarus, both of them Turkish buildings, although, 
as that story is related in a parable, no real localities ever 
can have been referred to. Near the house of Lazarus 
there were several dogs when I passed by, and, on my asking 
the guide whether they were the descendants of the original 
dogs in the parable, he said he was not quite sure, but that 
as to the house there could bo nb doubt. The prison of 
St. Peter is also to be seen, but the column on which 
the cock stood avIio crowed on his denial of our Lord, as 
well as the steps by which Christ ascended to the judgment- 
seat of Pilate, have been carried away to Rome, where they 
are both to be seen on the hill of St. John Latcran. 

The mosque of Omar stands on the site of the ancient 
Temple of Solomon, which covered the whole of the 
enclosure which is now the garden of the mosque, a space 
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of about 1500 feet long, ami 1000 feet wide. In tlie 
centre of this garden is a platform of stone about 600 feet 
square, on which stands the octagonal building of the 
mosque itself, the upper part being covered with green 
porcelain tiles which glitter in the siin : below, the walls 
are panelled with marble richlj worked and of different 
colours : the dome in the centre has a wide cornice rouinl 
it, ornamented with sentences from the Koran : the whole 
has a brilliant and extraordinary appearance, more like a 
Chinese temple than anything else. This building is called 
the Acksa el Sakhara, from its containing a piece of rock 
called the Hadjr el Sakhara, or the locked-up stone, which 
is the principal object of veneration in the place : it occupies 
the centre of the mosque, and on it are shown the prints of 
the angel Gabriel’s fingers, who brought it from heaven, and 
the mark of the Prophet’s foot and that of his camel, a 
singularly good leaper, two more of whose footsteps I have 
seen in Egypt and Arabia, and I believe there is another at 
Damascus, the whole journey from Jerusalem to Mecca 
having been performed in four bounds only, for which 
remarkable service the camel is to have a place in heaven, 
where he will enjoy the society of Borak, the jnophefc’s 
horse, Balaam’s ass, Tobit’s dog, and the dog of the seven 
sleepers, whose name was Ketmir, and also the companion- 
ship of a certain illustrious spider who wove his web across 
the cave where tlie prophet was concealed which made 
enemies suppose that there was no one there. 

We arc told that the stone of the Sakhara fell from 
heaven at the time when*prophecy commenced at Jerusalem. 
It was employed as a seat by the venerable men to whom 
that gift was communicated, and, as long as the spirit of 
vaticination continued to enlighten their minds, the slab 
remained steady for their accommodation; but no sooner 
was the power of prophecy withdrawn, and the persecuted 
seers compelled to flee for safety to other lands, than the 
stone manifested the profoundest sympathy in their fate, 
and evinced a determination to accompany them in their 
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flight : ou which Gabriel the archangel interposed his 
authority, and prevented the departure of the prophetical 
chair. He grasped it with his mighty hand, and nailed it 
to its rocky bed by seven brass or golden nails. When any 
event of groat importance to the world takes place the head 
of one of these nails disappears, and when they are all gone 
the day of judgment will come. As there are now only 
three left, the Mohammedans believe that the end of all 
things is not far distant. All those who have faithfully 
performed their devotions at this celebrated mosque are 
furnished by the priest with a certificate of their having 
done so, which is to be buried with them, that they may show 
it to the door-keeper of Paradise as a ticket of admission. 
I was presented with one of these at Jerusalem, and found 
another in the desert of A1 Arisch, a wondrous piece of 
good fortune in the estimation of my Mohammedan followers, 
as I was j3rovided with a ticket for a friend, as well as a pass 
for my own reception ampng the houris of their Prophet’s 
celestial garden. 

The Greek monastery adjoins the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. It contains a good library, the iron door of 
which is opened by a key as large as a horse-pistol. The 
books are kept in good order, and consist of about two 
thousand printed volumes in various languages ; and about 
five hundred Greek and Arabic MSS. on paper, which are 
all theological works. There are also about one hundred 
Greek manuscripts on vellum : the whole collection is in 
excellent preservation. One of the eight manuscripts of 
the Gospels which the library contains has the index and the 
beginning of each Gospel Avritten in gold letters on purple 
vellum, and has also some curious illuminations. There is 
likewise a manuscript of the Avliole Bible : it is a large folio, 
and is the only one I ever heard of, excepting the one at 
the Vatican, and that at the British Museum. One of the 
most beautiful volumes in the library is a large folio of the 
book of Job. It is a most glorious MS. : the text is Avritten 
in large letters, surrounded with scholia in a smaller hand. 
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and almost every page contains one or more miniatures 
representing the sufferings of Job, with ghastly portraits of 
Bildad the Shuhite and his other pitying friends : the 
manuscript is of the twelfth century. The rest of the 
manuscripts consist of the works of the Fathers, copies of 
the ^ Anthologia,’ and books for the Church service. 

The Arabic language is generally spoken at Jerusalem, 
though the Turkish is much used among the better class. 
The inhabitants are composed of people of different nations 
and different religions, who inwardly despise one another 
on account of their varying opinions : but as the Christians 
are very numerous, there reigns among the whole no small 
degree of complaisance as well as an unrestrained inter- 
course ill matters of business, amusement, and even of 
religion. Tlie Mussulmans, for instance, pray in all the 
holy places consecrated to the memory of Christ and the 
Virgin, except the tomb of the Holy Sepulchre, the sanctity 
of which they do not acknowledge, for they believe that 
Jesus Christ did not die, but that ho ascended alive into 
heaven, leaving the likeness of his face to Judas, who was 
condemned to die for him ; and that as Judas was crucified, 
it was his body, and not that of Jesus, which Avas placed in 
the sepulchre. It is for this reason that the Mussulmans do 
not perform any act of devotion at the tomb of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and that they ridicule the Christians Avho visit 
and revere it. 

The Jews — the children of the kingdom” — have been 
cast out, and many have come from the east and the west 
to occupy their place in the desolate land promised to their 
fathers. Their quarter is in the narroAv valley betAveen 
the Temple and the foot of Mount Zion. Many of the 
Jews are rich, but they are careful to conceal their Avealth 
from the jealous eyes of their Mohammedan rulers, lest 
they should be subjected to extortion. 

It is remarkable that the Jcavs Avho are born in Jerusalem 
are of a totally different caste from those wo see in Europe. 
Here they are a fair race, very lightly made, and particularly 
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eflPeminatc in manner ; the young men wear a lock of long 
hair on each side of the face, which, with their flowing silk 
robes, gives them the appearance of women. The Jews 
of both sexes are exceedingly fond of dress ; and, although 
tlicy assume a dirty and squalid appearance when they walk 
abroad, in their own houses they are to be seen clothed 
in costly furs and the richest silks of Damascus. The 
women are covered with gold, and dressed in brocades stiff 
with embroidery. Some of them are beautiful ; and a girl 
of about twelve years old, who was betrothed to the son 
of a rich old rabbi, was the prettiest little creature 1 ever 
saw ; her skin was whiter than ivory, and her hair, which 
was as black as jet, and was plaited Avith strings of sequins, 
fell in tresses nearly to the ground. She was of a Sj^anish 
family, and the language usually sjiokeii by the Jews among 
themselves is Spanish. 

The Jewish religion is now so much encumbered with 
superstition and the extraordinary explanations of the Bible 
in the Talmud, that little of the original creed remains. 
They interjjret all the words of Scripture literally, and this 
leads them into most absui’d mistakes. On the morning 
of the day of the PassoA^er I went into the synagogue under 
the walls of the Temple, and found it croAvded to the very 
door ; all the congregation Avere standing up, Avith large 
white shaAvls over their heads Avith the fringes Avhich they 
Avere commanded to Avear by the fJcAvish laAV. They Avere 
reading the Psalms, and after I had been there a short time 
all the people began to ho]) about, and to shake their heads 
and limbs in a most extraordinary manner ; the Avhole 
congregation Avas in motion, from the priest, avIio Avas 
<lancing in the reading-desk, to the porter, Avho capered at 
the door. All this Avas in consequence of a verse in the 
35th Psalm, Avhich says, All my bones shall say, Lord, 
Avho is like unto thee?” and thisAvas their ludicrous manner 
of doing so. After the Psalm, a crier Avent round the 
room, Avho sold the honour of performing different parts of 
the service to the highest bidder : the money so obtained 
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is appropriated to the relief of the poor. The sanctuary at 
the upper end of the room was then opened, and a curtain 
withdrawn, in imitation of that which separated the Holy 
of Holies from the body of the Temple. From this place 
the book of the law was taken ; it was contained in a case 
of embossed silver, and two large silver ornaments were 
fixed on the ends of the rollers, which stuck out from the 
top of the case. The J ews, out of reverence, as I presume, 
touched it with a little bodkin of gold, and, on its being 
carried to the reading-desk, a silver crown was placed 
upon it, and a man, supported by two others, one on each 
side of him, chanted the lesson of the day in a loud voice : 
the book was then rej)laced in the sanctuary, and the 
service concluded. The women are not admitted into the 
synagogue, but are permitted to view the ceremonies from 
a grated gallery set apart for them. However, they seldom 
attend, as it seems they arc not accounted equal to the 
men either in body or soul, and trouble themselves very 
little with matters of religion. 

The house of Rabbi A , with whom 1 was ac- 

quainted, answered exactly to Sir Walter Scott’s description 
of the dwelling of Isaac of York. The outside of the 
house and the court-yard indicated nothing but poverty 
and neglect ; but on entering I was surprised at the mag- 
nificence of the furniture. One room had a silver chan- 
delier, and a great quantity of embossed plate was dis 2 >laycd 
on the top of the j)olishcd cnj)boards. Some of the 
windows were filled with painted glass ; and the members 
of the family, covered with gold and jewels, were seafetl 
on divans of Damascus brocade. The Rabbi’s little sou 
was so covered with charms in gold cases to keej) off the 
evil eye, that he jingled like a chime of bells when he 
walked along ; and a still younger boy, whom I had never 
seen before, was on this day exalted to the dignity of 
wearing trousers, which were of red stuff, embroidered 
with gold, and were brought in by his nurse and a number 
of other women in procession, and borne on high before 
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him as he was dragged round the room howling and 
crying without any nether garment on at all. He was 
walked round again after his superb trousers were put on, 
and very uncomfortable he seemed to be, but doubtless 
the honour of the thing consoled him, and he waddled out 
into the court with an air of conscious dignity. This 
young gentleman was the hero of another scene, in which 
the literal manner followed by the Jews in some o£ the 
precepts of the law was displayed in a more pleasing Avay 
than the one before mentioned. 

The family of the Rabbi assembled in solemn conclave 
in the principal room of the house : in front of the divan 
at the upper end of the apartment a square table was 
placed, covered with a strauge-looking table-cloth, which 
was embroidered in colours, on a white ground, with 
Hebrew letters, a prospect of the Temple of Solomon, and 
some nondescript trees and figures. A silver lamp of 
a peculiar form was hanging from the ceiling, and all 
the Hebrews and Shebrews, servants and maids, were seated 
on the divans clothed in sninptuous raiment, excepting 
the lower servants, who were standing near the door at 
the lower end of the room. When all was ready, the little 
boy was brought in and placed in the middle of the room, 
his nurse turned his face the right way and made him take 
his finger out of his mo\ith, and after sundry injunctions 
from one of the pretty Jewesses, and smiles from mamma, 
who was blazing with gold and embroidery in a corner 
of the divan and looking astonishingly beautiful, the small 
child lifted up his voice and said to his grandfather, who 
occupied the seat of honour, with his eternal white cotton 
nightcap upon his head — 

‘‘ What mean the testimonies, and the statutes, and the 
judgments which the Lord our God hath commanded you?'^ 

Then the old man answered before them all : 

“ We were Pharaoh’s bondmen in Egypt, and the Lord 
brought us out of Egypt with a mighty hand. 

And the Lord showed signs and wonders, great and 
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sore, upon Egypt, upon Pharaoh, and upon all his household, 
before our eyes. 

And he brought us out from thence, that he might bring 
us in, to give us the land which he sware unto our fathers,” 
etc. ; following literally the text of the 20th and succeeding 
verses of the 6th and 7th chapters of Deuteronomy, 

It was interesting to witness such a ceremony as this 
still practised by the fallen descendants of the chosen race, 
whose victorious armies trampled on the necks of the ancient 
possessors of the land of Israel, and to hear these few 
trembling people, huddled together in the innermost recesses 
of a half-ruined house, recounting tlio mighty deeds of their 
ancestors, whose legions were irresistible, for they were led 
by the God of battles. 

The learning of the Rabbis is now at a very low ebb, 
and few of them thoroughly understand the ancient Hebrew 
tongue, although there are Jews at Jerusalem Avho speak 
several languages, and are said to be well acquainted with 
all the traditions of their fathers, and the mysterious learning 
of the Cabala. 

There is in the Holy Land another division of the 
children of Israel, the Samaritans, who still keep up a 
separate form of religion. Their synagogue at Nablous is 
a mean building, not unlike a poor Mohammedan mosque. 
Within it is a large, low, square chamber, the floor of which 
is covered with iiyitting. Round a part of the walls is a 
wooden shelf, on which are laid above thirty manuscript 
books of the Pentateuch, written in the Samaritan character: 
they possess also a very famous roll or volume of the 
Pentateuch which is said to have been written by Abishai 
the grandson of Aaron. It is contained in a curiously 
ornamented octagon case of brass about two feet high, ou 
opening which the MS. appears within, rolled upon two 
pieces of wood. It is sixteen inches wide, and must be of 
great length, as each of the two parts of the roll is four or 
five inches in diameter. The writing is small and not very 
distinct, and the MS. is in rather a dilapidated condition. 
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The Samaritan Rabbi Ibrahim Israel, true to his Jewish 
origin, would not open the case, until he had been well paid, 
lie affirmed that in this MS. the blessings were directed to 
l)e given from Mount Ebal, and the curses from Mount 
Gherizim. However this may be, in an Arabic translation 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch, which is in my own collection, 
tlie 12th and 13th verses of the 27th chapter of Deutero- 
nomy are the same as the usually received text in other 
Bibles. 

Jerusalem was at this time (1834) under the dominion 
of the Egyptians, and Ibrahim Pasha arrived shortly after 
we had established ourselves in the vaulted dungeons of 
the Latin convent, lie took up his abode in a house in 
the town, and did not maintain any state or ceremony; 
indeed he had scarcely any guards, and but few servants, 
so secure did he feel in a country which ho had so lately 
conquered. He received us with great courtesy in his 
moan lodging, where we found an interpreter who spoke 
English. I had been promised a letter from Mohammed Ali 
Pasha to Ibrahim Pasha, but on inquiring I found it had 
not arrived, and Ibrahim Pasha sent a courier to Jaffa to 
inquire whether it was lying there: however, it did not 
reach me, and I therefore was not permitted to see the 
interior of the mosque of Omar, or the great church of the 
Purification, which stands on the site of the Temple of 
Solomon, and into which at that time no Christian had 
penetrated. 
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As we wished to be present at the celebration of Easter by 
the Greek Church, we remained several weeks at Jerusalem, 
during which time we made various excursions to the most 
celebrated localities in the neighbourhood. In addition to 
the Bible, which almost sufliced us for a guide-book in 
these sacred regions, we had several books of travels with 
us, and I was struck with the superiority of old Maundreirs 
narrative over all the others, for ho tells us plainly and 
clearly what he saw, whilst other travellers so encumber 
their narratives with opinions and disquisitions, that, instend 
of describing the country, they describe only what they 
think about it ; and thus little real information as to what 
there Avas to be seen or done could be gleaned from these 
works, eloquent and well written as many of them are; 
and we continually returned to Maundrell’s homely pages 
for a good plain account of what avc wished to know. As, 
however, I had gathered from various incidental remarks in 
these books that there was a famous library in the monastery 
of St. Sabba, we made arrangements for a tour to tho 
shores of the Dead Sea, taking this monastery on oiir way, 
although it was at the risk of falling among thieves, for 
we heard all manner of reports of the danger of the roitds, 
and of a certain truculent Robin-Hood sort of person, 
called Abou Gosh, who had just got out of some prison or 
other. 
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Abou Gosh was vastly popular in this part of the country: 
everybody spoke well of him, and declared that ^Gie was 
tlie mildest mannered man that ever cut a throat or scuttled 
ship.’’ For all this Ave cared little ; so getting together our 
merry men, we sallied forth through St. Stephen’s gate. A 
gallant band Ave Avere, some five-and-tAventy horsemen, well 
armed in the Egyptian style ; Avith tents and kettles, cocks 
and hens, and cooks and marmitons, stoAved upon the bag- 
gage horses. Great store of good things had Ave — vino 
doro di Monte Libano ; and hams, to shoAV that Ave were 
not Mohammedans ; and tea ; and guns to shoot partridges 
Avithal, and many other European necessaries. 

We tramped along upon the hard rocky ground one 
after the other through the A^alley of Jehoshaphat ; and 
looked up at the corner of the Temple, Avhence is to spring 
on the last day, as CA^ery sound folloAver of the Prophet 
believes, the fearful bridge of A1 Sirat, Avhich is narrower 
than the edge of the sharpest scymitar of Khorassaun, and 
from Avhlch those Avho Avithout due preparation attempt to 
pass on their Avay to the paradise of Mohammed Avill fall 
into the .unfathomable gulf beloAV. Gradually as we ad- 
vanced into the valley through Avhich the brook Kedron — 
Avhen there is any Avatcr in it — tioAvs into the Dead Sea, the 
scenery became more and more saA^age, the rocks more 
precipitous, and the valley narroAved into a deep gorge, the 
path being sometimes among the broken stones in the bed 
of the stream, and sometimes rising high aboA^e it on narroAV 
ledges of rock. 

Wo rode on for some hours admiring the Avild grandeur 
of the scenery, for this is the hill country of Judeea, and 
seems almost a chaos of rocks and craggy mountains, broken 
into narroAV defiles, or opening into dreary valleys bare of 
vegetation, except a fcAV shrubs AA^hoso tough roots pierce 
through the croAuces of the stony soil, and find a scanty 
subsistence in the small portions of earth which the rains 
have Avashed from the surface of the rocks above. In one 
place the pathAvay, Avhich Avas not more than tAvo or three 
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feet wide, wound round the corner of ii precipitous crag in 
such a manner that a horsemap riding along the giddy way 
showed so clearly against the sky, that it seemed as if a 
puff of wind would blow horse ami man into the ravine 
beneath. We were proceeding along this ledge — Fathallah, 
one of our interpreters, first, I second, and the others follow- 
ing — when we saw three or four Arabs with long bright- 
barrelled guns slip out of a crevice just before us, and take 
up their position on the path, pointing those unpleasant 
looking implements in our faces. From some inconceivable 
motive, not of the most heroic nature I fear, my first move 
was to turn my head round to look behind me ; but when I 
did so, I perceived that some more Arabs had crej:)! out of 
another cleft behind us, which we had not observed as we 
passed ; and on looking up I saw that from the prccipieo 
above us a curious collection of bright barrels and brown 
faces Avere taking an observation of our party, while on Uie 
opposite side of the gorge, which Avas perhaps a hundred 
and fifty yards across, every fragment of rock seemed to have 
brought forth a man in a white tunic and bare legs, A\dtli ii 
yellow handkerchief round his head, and a long gun in bis 
hand, Avhich he pointed toAvards us. 

We had fallen into an ambuscade, and one so cleverly 
laid that all attempt at resistance Avas hopeless. Tho pafb 
Avas so narroAV that our horses could not turn, and a preci- 
pice Avithin a yard of us, of a hundred feet sheer down, 
rendered our position singularly uncomfortable. Fathallfili’>« 
horse came to a stand still : my horse ran his nose against 
him and stood still too ; and so did all the rest of ns. 

Well!^^ said I, Fathallah, what is this ? Avho are these 
gentlemen?” knew it Avould bo so,” cpioth Fathallah, 

I was sure of it! and in such a cursed place too — T sec 
how it is, I shall never get home alive to Aleppo !” 

After waiting aAvhilo, I imagine, to enjoy our confusion, 
one of the Arabs in front took up his parable and said, 
‘‘Oh! oh! ye Egyptians!” (we Avoro tho Egyptian dress) 
“ what arc yon doing hero in our country? You are Ibra- 
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him Pasha’s men ; are you ? Say — speak ; what reason 
have ye for being here? for we are Arabs, and the sons 
of Arabs ; and this is our country, and our land.” 

“ Sir,” said the interpreter with profound respect — for 
he rode first, and four or five guns were pointed directly at 
his breast — Sir, we are no Egyptians ; thy servants are 
men of peace ; we are peaceable Franks, pilgrims from the 
holy city, and we are only going to bathe in the waters of 
the Jordan, as all pilgrims do who travel to the Holy Land.” 
“Franks!” quoth the Arab ; “I know the Franks; pretty 
Franks are ye ! Franks are the fathers of hats, and do not 
wear guns or swords, or red caps upon their heads as you do. 
We shall soon see whether ye are hVanks or not. Ye are 
Egyptians, and servants of Ibrahim Pasha, the Egyptian ; 
but now ye shall find that ye are our servants !” 

“ Oh, sir,” exclaimed I in the best Arabic I could mus- 
ter, “ thy servants are men of peace, travellers, antiquaries, 
all of us. Oh, sir, Ave are Englishmen, which is a sort of 
Frank — very harmless and excellent people, desiring no 
evil. We beg yon will be good enough to let us pass.” 
“Franks*!” retorted the Arab sheikh, “pretty Franks! 
Franks do not speak Arabic, nor Avear the Nizam dress ! 
Ye are men of Ibrahim Pasha’s ; Egy 2 )tians, arrant Cairoites 
(Misscri) are ye all, OAcry one of ye;” and he and all his 
followers laughed at us scornfully, for Ave certainly did look 
very like Egyptians. “ We are Franks, I tell you!” again 
exclaimed Fathallah: “ Ibrahim Pasha, indeed! Avho is he, 
I should like to knoAV ? avo are F'raiiks, and Franks like to 
see everything. We arc going to see the monastery of St. 
Sabba : Ave are not Egyptians ; what care wo for Egyptians ? 
we are English Franks, every one of us, and Ave only desire 
to see the monastery of St. Sabba; that is Avhat avo are. 
0 Arab, son of an Arab (Arab beni Arab). We are no 
than this, and no more ; avo are Franks, as you are 
Arabs.” 

Yes,” said the Arab, “ you shall see the monastery of 
^t. Sabba, for I am going to take you there, and Avhen Ave 
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arrive, we shall see what sort of Franks you are, you 
Egyptian dogs.” 

The sheikh waved his arm aloft as a signal to his men 
to raise the muzzles of their guns, and wo were allowed to 
proceed ; some of the Arabs walking unconcernedly before 
ns, and the others skipping like goats from rock to rook 
above us, and on the other side of the valley. They Avere 
ten times as numerous as Ave were, and Ave should hiiAe 
had no chance Avith them even on fair ground ; but here Ave 
Avere completely at their mercy. We Avere escorted in tbi« 
manner the rest of the way, and in half an hour’s time wo 
found oursehxs standing before the great square tower of 
the monastery of St. Sabba. The battlements Avere lined 
Avith Arabs, Avho had taken possession of this strong place, 
and after a short parley and a clanging of arms Avithiii, a 
small iron doorAvas opened in the Avail ; avc dismounted and 
passed in ; our horses one by one Avere pushed through after 
us. So there wo Avere in the monastery of St. Sabba sure 
enough, but under different circumstances from Avhat avc 
expected Avhen Ave set out that morning from Jerusalem. 

Fathallali, hoAvever, coiiAdnced tlie sheikh of the Arabs 
that Ave really Averc Franks, and not folloAA^ers of Ibraliiiu 
Pasha, and before long Ave not only Avere relieved from fill 
fear, but became great friends Avith the noble and illustrious 
Aboil Somebody, Avho luid taken possession of St. Sabba fin<l 
the defiles leading to it. 

This monastery, Avhich is a very ancient foundation, is 
built upon the edge of the precipice at the liottom of Avln(di 
floAvs the brook Xedron, Avhich in the rainy season becomes 
a torrent. The buildings, Avhich are of immense slrcngtli, 
are supported by buttresses so massive that the ujipcr part 
of each is large enough to contain fi small arched chamber; 
the Avhole of the rooms in the monastery are vaulted, fual 
are gloomy and imposing in the extreme. The pyramidical- 
shaped mass of buildings extends half-Avay doAvn the rocks, 
and is croAvned above by a high and stfitely square tower, 
Avhich commands the small iron gate of the principjil 
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entrance. Within there are several small irregular courts 
connected by steep flights of steps and dark arched pas- 
sages, some of which are carried through the solid rock. 

It was in one of the caves in these rocks that the re- 
nowned St. Sabba passed his time in the society of a pet 
lion. He was a famous anchorite, and was made chief of 
all the monks of Palestine by Sallustius, Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, about the year 490. He was twice ambassador to 
Constantinople to propitiate the emperors Anastasius the 
Silent and J ustinian : moreover he made a vow never to eat 
apples as long as he lived. He was born at Mutalasca, near 
Ca3sarea of Cappadocia, in 439, and died in 532, in the 
ninety -fifth year of his age : he is still held in high venera- 
tion by both the Greek and Latin churches. He was the 
founder of the Laura, which was formerly situated among 
the clefts and crevices of these rocks, the present monastery 
having been enclosed and fortified at I do not know what 
period, but long after the decease of the saint. 

The Avord laura, Avhich is often mot Avith in the histories 
of the lirst five centuries after Christ, signifies, Avhen 
applied -to monastic institutions, a number of separate 
cells, each inhabited by a single hermit or anchorite, in 
contradistinction to a convent or monastery, A\"hich aauis 
called a coenobium, AAdiere the monks lived together in 
one building, under the rule of a superior. This species 
of monastic ism seems ahvays to Iuiao been a peculiar 
characteristic of the Greek Church; and in the present 
clay those ascetic observances are upheld only by the 
Greek, Coptic, and Abyssinian Christians, among AAdiom 
hermits and quietists, such as Avaste the body for the 
improvement of the soul, are still to be met Avith in the 
clefts of the rocks and in the desert places of Asia and 
Africa. They are a sort of dissenters as regards their own 
church, for, by the mortifications to AAdiich they subject 
themselves, they rebuke the regular priesthood, avIk^ do 
uot go so far, although these latter fast in the year above 
hundred days, and ahvays rise to midnight prayer. In 
tile dissent, if such it be, of these monks of the desert 
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there is a dignity and self-denying firmness much to be 
respected. They follow the tenets of their faith and the 
ordinances of their religion in a manner which is almost 
sublime. " They are in this respect the very opposite to 
European dissenters, who are as undignified as they are 
generally snug and cosy in their mode of life. Here, 
among the followers of St. Anthony, there are no mock 
heroics, no turning up of the whites of the eyes and 
drawing down of the corners of the mouth; they form their 
rule of life from the ascetic writings of the early fathers of 
the church ; their self-denial is extreme, their idevotion 
heroic ; but yet to our eyes it appears puerile and irrational 
that men should give up their whole lives to a routine of 
observances which, although they are hard and stern, are 
yet so trivial that they appear almost ridiculous. 

I have forborne in these pages to make any remarks 
on matters of religious faith, for I consider it highly 
improper for any one to speak lightly on these subjects, 
although the religion of wliich they treat may bo opposite 
to their own convictions of the truth. 

I have, however, often been struck at Rome anid other 
places with the ignorance displayed by my Protestant 
countrymen of the meaning and intentions of tlie religions 
ceremonies which they have attended, behaving as if they 
were not in a church, but at the opera or any other 
exhibition, not rememberiiig that in the Old Testament 
ceremonies were ordained as types of the things that Avere 
to come, and that in later ages they have always been 
continued as commemorations of the most important 
events which have occurred in the history of mankitid. 
It is common to hear people exclaim against Avhat they 
call the unmeaning cereinonies and ridiculous exhibitions 
of priestly mummery, superstitious observances of Papists, 
etc.^ while they do not give themselves the trouble to 
inquire what these ceremonies, which have endured since 
the days of Constantine, may mean. 

The great shoal of travellers which are left by tbe 
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steamers high and dry upon the shores of Italy every year, 
and who are known in that country by the charming name 
of Roba di Vapore,” are very apt to jeer at sacred things 
which they do not understand, to the great scandal of the 
Italians, who believe them generally to have no religion. 
Curious mistakes have been made sometimes on the subject 
of these superstitions and ceremonies. I will iu)t give 
any instances of those of our own countrymen, but will 
relate a short anecdote, which was told me in the East, 
of the impressions of a native of a less civilised country, 
who hac^^witiiessed the, to him, incomprehensible cere- 
monies of an English church. A Persian servant, who 
had accompanied his master to Europe and England, 
gave the following account of the religious customs of 
those nations to a friend on his return to his own country. 

‘^The Franks,” said he, ‘^of this part of Frangistaun, 
my friend, are idolaters ; they are an unclean race, eaters 
of the unclean beast, and even preferring, in the depth 
of their uiicleanness, the hinder cpiarters of this dirty 
animal salted, to the other parts of its body. These 
idolaters*worship a cross, as is well known ; but the imam 
of our village says, and I think with reason, that they are 
ill some degree akin to the fire-worshippers, or Gebers, 
Avhose ruined temples are often met with in Persia ; for 
they always keep in their mosques certain lighted candles 
and lamps, which contain a perpetual fire, and are never 
put out, if, indeed, it is possible to do so, for they are 
hung high up with chains from the roofs of the buildings, 
and as the smallness of their flame forbids the thought of 
their being placed there for the purpose of affording light, 
it is evident that they are objects of adoration : and I 
have myself seen several old women on their knees before 
them when I have peeped in at the doors of these 
mosques, as 1 passed by on my daily Avalks. Leaving this 
country, wo got on board a ship, and traversed a sea, the 
recollection of Avhich alone heaps ashes on the front of 
memory, and tears the garments of unhappiness with the 
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rents of woe. This sea is the father of sickness, and the 
livers of those who sail upon it are turned upside down. 
Wo landed on the other side, upon an island, belonging 
to another sort of idolaters, who are also magicians, and 
likewise unclean eaters of the abomination, and practising 
many Avicked incantations. Their idol is different from 
that of the other idolaters ; it is much larger, and is placed 
in a high place, a Bala Khane, in their mosques ; it has 
horns upon its head, sometimes more than two, and upon 
its belly it has stripes of pure gold, of groat length and 
inestimable value. 1 Avent into one of the lllolatrons 
temples (for Avhich may I be forgiven !) toAvards the end 
of the serAdco, Avhich these idolaters perform there onco 
in seven days only. There I saw the priest in a mihrab, 
or pulpit, such as Ave luiA^e here; for they have imitated 
us in this matter, for Avhich their fathers arc burning; 
and this priest seemed in a dreadful agitation of mind: 
Ave Avere sorry for him, my friend, and Avished to help him; 
Avhen of a sudden he stopped in his cries and concealed 
his face for fear, and fear also came over us, for the idol 
gave a loud groan ; avo stood up, intending to depart, and 
every one in the place did so too, and made for the door : 
by the blessing of the Prophet Ave escaped ; the unbelievers 
also poured forth in a stream, and departed Avith rapidity, 
not looking bfick ; the idol Avas howling and sAvearing 
fearfully Avithin the mosque : my soul became as Avater ; 
but, having arrived at a place at some distance, avc 
remained there, looking round a corner to sec Avhat these 
idolaters Avould do. These are a brave nation, my friend, 
but by their hurried steps their alarm became manifest. 
Presently we saw a strong man, a roustam, Avith the grand- 
father of hats upon his head, and a largo face, very red? 
and of a fierce appearance, and a spear or av capon in 
his hand. This man Avas a champion, and fearlesri 
altogether — an cater of lions ; for ho Avent of his own 
accord into the doors of the idolatrous temple, and shut 
them up, defending them Avith bars, and chains, and bolt^* 
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of steel : regardless of the uproar of the evil genie, which 
was imprisoned in the bowels of the idol, he made the 
jrates fast, and carried away the key ; by this means, 
undoubtedly did this noble and valorous chieftain save 
the lives of all those who dwelt in the city of the 
idolaters ; for if the evil genie had been able to get out, 
lie would have devoured us all before he took his flight 
to Jehanum, or the mountains of El Kaf. Lahnet be 
Sheitan — cursed be the devil — poof !” So saying, ho 
spat upon the ground seven times, and every one of his 
hearers did so too. 

In one of the courts of the monastery there is a palm 
tree, said to bo endowed Avith miraculous properties, which 
was planted by St. Sabba, and is to be numbered among the 
feAV now existing in the Holy Land, for at present they are 
very rarely to bo met Avith, except in the vale of eTericho and 
the valley of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, in Avhich local- 
ities, in consc(piouce of their being so much beneath the 
level of the rest of the country, the temperature is many 
degrees higher than it is elscAvliore. 

The •church is rather large, and is very solidly built. 
There are many ancient frescoes painted on the AA’^alls, and 
various early Greek pictures arc hung round about ; many 
of these arc representations of the most famous saints, and 
on the feast of each his picture is exposed upon a kind of desk 
before the iconostasis, or Avooden partition Avhich diAudes the 
church from the sanctuary and the altar, and there it re- 
ceives the kisses and oblations of all the Avorshippers Avho 
enter the sacred edifice on that day. 

The iKoyotrraarig is dimly represented in our older churches 
by the rood-loft and screen Avhich divides the chancel from 
the nave ; it is retained also in Lombardy and in the sees 
luidor the Ambrosian rule ; but these screens and rooil- 
lofts, Avhich destroy the beauty of a cathedral or any large 
church, are unknoAvn in the Roman churches. They date 
their origin from the very earliest ages, Avhen the “ discipline 
ef the secret ’’ Avas obscrvetl, and AAdien the ceremonies of the 
communion were held to be cd such a sacred and mysterious 
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nature that it was not permitted to the communicants to 
reveal what then took place — an incomprehensible custom 
which led to the proj^agatioii of many false ideas and strange 
rumours as to the Christian observances in the third ami 
fourth centuries, and was one of the causes which led to 
several of the persecutions of the church, as it was believed 
by the heathens that the Christians sacrificed children and 
committed other abominations, for which they deserved ex- 
termination ; and so prone are the vulgar to give credence 
to such injurious reports, that the Christians in later ages 
accused the Jews of the very same jjractices for which they 
themselves had in former times been held up to execra- 
tion. 

In one part of the church I observed a rickety ladder 
leaning against the Avail, and leading up to a small door 
about ten feet from the ground. Scrambling up this ladder, 
I found myself in the library, of Avhich 1 luid heard so imicli. 
It was a small square room, or rather a large closet, in the 
upper part of one of the enormous buttresses Avhicli sup- 
ported the Avails of the monastery. Here I found about a 
thousand books, almost all manuscripts, but the tvhole oi* 
them were Avorks of divinity. One volume, in the Bul- 
garian or Servian language, was Avritten in uncial letters; 
the rest were in Greek, and Avere for the most part of the 
twelfth century. There Avere a great many enormous folios 
of the Avorks of the fathers, and one MS. of the Octoteiudi, 
or first eight books of the Old Testament. It is remark- 
able hoAv very rarely MSS. of any part of the Old 
Testament are found in the libraries of Greek monasteries ; 
this was the only MS. of the Octotouch that I ever met 
with either before or afterAvards in any part of the Levant. 
There were about a hundred other MSS. on a shelf in the 
apsis of the church : I was not allowed to examine them, 
but was assured that they were liturgies and church-books 
which were used on the various high-days during the year. 

I was afterwards taken by some of the monks into the 
vaulted chambers of the great square tower or keep, which 
stood near the iron door by Avhich wo had been admitted- 
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Here tlioro were about a hundred MSS., but all imperfect ; 
I found the Iliad ” of Homer amoujr^ them, but it was on 
paper. Some of those MSS. were beautifully written ; they 
were, however, so imperfect, that in the short time I wavS 
there, and pestered as I was by a crowd of gaping Arabs, 1 
was unable to discover what they were. 

I was allowed to purchase three MSS., with which the 
next day we departed on our way to the Dead Sea, our 
friend the sheikh having, from the moment that he was con- 
vinced we were nothing better or worse than Englishmen 
and sightseers, treated us with all manner of civility. 

On arriving at the Dead Sea I forthwith proceeded to 
bathe in it, in order to prove the celebrated buoyancy of 
the wjiter, and was nearly drowned in the experiment, for 
not being able to swim, my head got much deeper below 
the water than I intended. Two ignorant pilgrims, who 
had joined our party for protection, baptized each other in 
this filthy water, and sang psalms so loudly and discordantly 
that we asked them what in the name of Avonder they Avere 
about, Avhen avo discovered that they thought this Avas the 
Jordan, j^nd Avere sorely grieved at their disappointment. 
We found several shells upon the shore and a small dead 
fish, but perhaps they had been Av^ashed doAvn by the AA^aters 
of the Jordan or the Kedron : I do not knoAV Iioav this may 
be. 

We wandered about for two or three days in this hot, 
A'olcanic, and sunken region, and thence proceeded to 
Jericho. The mountain of Qnarantina, the scene of the 
forty days’ temptation of our Saviour, is pierced all OAWAvith 
the caves excavated by the ancient anchorites, and which 
look like pigeons’ nests. Some of them are in the most 
extraordinary situations, high up on the face of tremendous 
precipices. HoAvever, I Avill not attempt to detail the sin- 
gularities of this Avild district: avo visited the chief objects 
of interest, and a big book that I brought from St. Sabba is 
endeared to my recollections by my having constantly made 

of it as a pilloAV in my tent during our Avaiulerings. It 
Was somewhat bard, undoubtedly ; but after a long day’s 
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ride it served its purpose very well, and I slept as soundly 
as if it had been read to me. 

At two subsequent periods I visited this region, aiid 
purchased seven other MSS. from St. Sabba ; among them 
was the Octoteucli of the tentli, if not the ninth century, 
Avhich I esteem one of the most rare and precious volumes 
of my library. 

We made a somewhat singular discovery when travelling 
among the mountains to the east of the Dead Sea, where 
the ruins of Ammon, Jerash, and Adjelouii well repay the 
labour and fatigue encountered in visiting them. It was a 
remarkably hot and sultry day : we were scrambling up the 
mountain through a thick jungle of bushes and low trees, 
which rises above the cast shore of the Dead Sea, when I 
saw before me a fine plum tree, loaded with fresh blooming 
plums. I cried out to my fellow-traveller, Now, then, who 
will arrive first at the plum tree?’’ and as ho caught a 
glimpse of so refreshing an object, wo botli i)ressed our horses 
into a gallop, to see which wouhl get the first plum from the 
branches. We both arrived at the same moment : and, each 
snatching at a fine ripe plum, put it at once •into our 
mouths; when, on biting it, instead of the cool delicious 
juicy fruit which we expected, our mouths were filletl with a 
dry bitter dust, and we sat under the tree upon our horses, 
sputtering, and hemming, and doing all we could to be 
relieved of the nauseous taste of this strange fruit. Wc 
then perceived, and to my great delight, that we had dis- 
covered the famous apple of the Dead Sea, the existence ot' 
which has been doubted and canvassed since the days of 
Strabo and Pliny, who first described it. Many travellers 
have given descriptions of other vegetable productions 
which bear some analogy to the one described by Pliny ; 
but up to this time no one had mot with the thing itself, 
either upon the spot mentioned by the ancient authors, or 
elsewhere. I brought several of them to England. They 
are a kind of gall-nut. I found others afterwards upon the 
plains of Troy, but there can be no doubt whatever that 
this is the apple of Sodom to which Straho and Pl'^y 
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referred. Some of those which I brought to England were 
given to the Linriean Society, who published an engraving 
of them, and a description of their vegetable peculiarities, 
ill their ‘‘ Transactions ; ” but as they omitted to explain the 
peculiar interest attached to them in consequence of their 
having been sought for unsuccessfully by so many travellers, 
they excited little attention ; though, as the evidence of the 
truth of what has so long been considered as a vulgar fable, 
they are fairly to be classed among the most curious pro- 
ductions which have been brought from the Holy Land. 

THE APPLE OF THE HEAD SEA. 

It has been constantly aflirmed both from passages of 
Scripture and the writings of classic authors, as ivell as from 
traditional accounts, that there existed trees in the ncigh- 
hoiirhood of the Dead Hea which bore a fruit of a fresh and 
pleasant aspect, but which contained within nothing but a 
dry and bitter dust. The gourds of the colchicum, Solarium 
Molongena — a sort of cotton plant, called Abesehaez — the 
Oskar plant, from the silky lilaments of which the Arabs 
make matches for their matchlock guns — and several other 
hitter fruits, have been by some thought to bo the one in 
question, but hitherto no traveller has met with any fruit 
or apple which answers to the description of the ancient 
writers. 

It is first mentioned in Deuteronomy, xxxii. 32 : — “ For 
their vine is of the vine of Sodom, and of the fields of 
Gomorrah : their grapes are grapes of gall, their clusters 
are bitter.” 

Tacitus says, in the History, cap. v. — ‘‘Terrain ipsam 
specie torridam, vim frugiforam perdidisse, nam cuncta 
«ponte edita, ant mane sata, sivo horba tenus ant flore, 
^ou solitain in speciem adolovere, atra et inania velut in 
einerem vanescunt.” 

The following description occurs in Josephus do Bello 
Jiidaico, fol. (Latinc), Verona, 1480, Lib. v. — “Deniqiie 
adhuc in ea roliquias ignis et oppidorum quinque videre 
iirvaguves : ct TcwAsccntes \\\ tructibus cAuovcs : q\V\ 
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colore quidem sunt et lilii similes carpentiiim vero manibus 
in fumum dissolviintur et cinerem.” 

Syr John de Mandoville’s Travayles, MS. saec. xiv. — 
^^And ther groweth trees y^ berotli frute of fayro color, 
semytli rype, & whan men brekith hit thay fyndeth yem 
nozt but ashis or colys, in tokenyi ug yat through veiige«ans 
of God yos citoes were brent fyre of helle.” 

Maundrell, tlie best of all the travellers in the Levant, 
says he could neither see nor hear of any of the apples of 
Sodom, “which induces me to believe that there may boa 
greater deceit in this fruit than that which is usually re])orio(l 
of it; and that its very being, as well as its beauty, is n 
fiction ; only kept up, as my Lord Bacon observes many 
other false notions are, because it serves for a good allusion, 
and helps the poets to a similitude.” 

However, this curious fruit has been re-discovered, and if 
the worthy Maundrell had taken as large a mouthful of it as 
I did, he would have had little doubt of its peculiar flavour. 

1 think this apple is mentioned both by Pliny ainl 
Strabo, but I cannot find the passages. The accompany- 
ing woodcuts shows the form of this interesting fruit or 
gall-apple, with a leaf of a kind of Ilex on which it grows. 
The woodcut of the insect which produces the gall-a})ple 
is of the size of nature ; the fruit itself is about two inches 
long. 
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It was on Friday, the 3d of May (good Friday, according 
to the calendar of the Greeks), that my companions and 
myself went, about five o’clock in the evening, to the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre, where we had places 
assigned us in the Gallery of the Latin monks, as well as 
a good bed -room in their convent. The church was very 
full, and the numbers kept increasing every moment. We 
first saw a small procession of the Copts go round the 
sepulchre, and after them one of tho Syrian Maronites. I 
then went to bod, and at midnight was awakened to see 
die procession of the Greeks, which was rather grand. By 
the rules of their church they are not permitted to carry 
any images, and therefore to make up for this they bore 
aloft a piece of brocade, upon which was embroidered a 
Representation of the body of our Saviour. This was 

11 
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placed in the tomb, and, after some short time, brought 
out again and carried into the chapel of the Greeks, when 
the ceremonies of the night ended ; for there was no pro- 
cession of the Armenians, as the Armenian Patriarch had 
made an address to his congregation, and had, it was said, 
explained the falsity of the miracle of the holy fire, to tlie 
excessive astonishment of his hearers, who for centuries 
have considered an unshakable belief in this yearly wonder 
as one of the leading articles of their faith. After tlie 
Greek procession I went quietly to bed again, and slept 
soundly till next morning. 

The behaviour of the pilgrinis was riotous in the ex- 
treme ; the crowd was so great that many persons actually 
crawled over the heads of others, and some made pyramids 
of men by standing on each other’s shoulders, as 1 have 
seen them do at Astlcy’s. At one time, before the ehiindi 
was so full, they made a race-course round the sepulclire; 
and some, almost in a state of nudity, danced about witli 
frantic gestures, yelling and screaming as if they were 
possessed. 

Altogether it was a scene of disorder and pi^fanatioii, 
which it is impossible to describe. In consequence of tiic 
multitude of people and the quantities of lamps, the lieiit 
was excessive, and a steam arose which prevented your 
seeing clearly , across the church. But every window and 
cornice, and every place where a man’s foot could resi, 
excepting the gallery — which was reserved for Ibraliim 
Pasha and ourselves — appeared to })e crammed with people ; 
for 17,000 pilgrims were said to be in Jerusalem, almost tin? 
whole of whom had come to the Holy City for no other 
reason than to see the sacred fire. 

After the noise, heat, and uproar which I had witnessed 
from the gallery that overlooked the Holy Sepulchre, the 
contrast of the calmness and quiet of my room in the 
Franciscan convent was very pleasing. The room had a 
small window which opened upon the Latin choir, where, ia 
the evening, the monks chanted the Litany of the Virgin- 
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LITANY OF THE VIRGIN. 

Sung by the Friars of St. Salvador at Jerusalem. 



Sancta Maria — Ora pro nobis. 

Sancta Virgo Virginum — Ora pro nobis. 
Imperatrix Reginarum — Ora pro nobis. 
L.aus sanctarum animarum — Ora pro nobis. 
Vera salutrix earum — Ora pro nobis. 


11 2 
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their fine voices .and the beautiful simplicity of the ancient 
"chant made a strong impression upon my mind ; the orderly 
solemnity of the Roman Catholic vespers showing to groat 
advantage when compared with the screams and tumult oi 
the fanatic Greeks. 



Egyptian in the Nizam Dress. 

The next morning a way was made through the crowd 
for Ibrahim Pasha, by the soldiers with the butt-eiuls of 
their muskets, and by the kawasscs with their kour-batolieB 
and whips made of a quantity of small rope. The 
sat in the gallery, on a divan which the monks had made 
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for him between the two columns nec^rest to the Greek 
chapel. They had got up a sort of procession to do him 
honour, the appearance of which did not add to the 
solemnity of the scene : three monks playing crazy fiddles 
led the way, then came the choristers with lighted caudles, 
next two Nizam soldiers with muskets and fixed bayonets ; 
11 number of doctors, instructors, and officers, tumbling over 
each other’s heels, brought up the rear : he was received by 
the women, of whom there were thousands in the church, 
w ith a very peculiar shrill cry, which had a strange unearthly 
effect. It was the monosyllable la, la, la, uttered in a 
shrill trembling tone, which 1 thought much more like pain 
I hail rejoicing. The Pasha was dressed in full trousers of 
dark cloth, a light lilac-coloured jacket, and a red cap without 
a turban. When he wis seated, the monks brought us some 
sherbet, which was excellently made ; and as our seats wore 
very near the great man, we saw everything in an easy and 
luxurious way ; and it being announced that the Moham 
inedan ihisha was ready, the Christian miracle which had 
heen waiting for some time, was now on the point of being 
displayed! 

The people were by this time become furious ; they 
were worn out with standing in such a crowd all night, and 
as the time approached for the exhibition of the holy fire 
tliey could not contain themselves for joy. Their excite- 
ment increased as the time for the miracle in which all 
believed drew near. At about one o’clock a magnificent 
procession moved out of the Greek chapel. It conducted 
the Patriarch three times round the tomb ; after which he 
took off his outer robes of cloth of silver, and went into 
the sepulchre, the door of which was then closed. The 
•agitation of the pilgrims Avas now extreme : they screamed 
idoud ; and the dense mass of people shook to and fro, like 
field of corn in the wind. 

There is a round hole in one part of the chapel over 
the sepulchre, out of Avhich the holy fire is given, and up to 
Ihis the man who had agreed to pay the highest sum for 
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this honour was conducted by a strong guard of soldiers. 
There was silence for a minute ; and then a light ap- 



peared out of the tomb, and the happy 
pilgrim received the holy fire from the 
Patriarch within. It consisted of a 
bundle of thin wax-candles, lit, aiul 
enclosed in an iron frame, to prevent 
their being torn asunder and put out 
in the crowd ; for a furious battle 
commenced immediately ; every oue 
being so eager to obtain the holy 
light, that one man put out the candle 
of his neighbour in trying to light liis 
own. It is said that as much as ten 
thousand piastres has been paid for tlio 


privilege of first receiving the holy fire, wliich is believed to 


ensure eternal salvation. The Copts got eight purses this 


year for the first candle they gave to a pilgrim of their own 


persuasion. 

This was the whole of the ceremony ; there was no 
sermon or prayers, except a little chanting during the pro- 
cessions, and notliing that could tend to remind you of 
the awful event which this feast was designed to com- 


memorate. 

Soon you saw the lights increasing in all directions, 
every one having lit his candle from the holy flame : tlie 
chapels, the galleries, and every corner where a candle 
could possibly be displayed, immediately appeared to be in 
a blaze. The people in their frenzy put the bunches of 
lighted tapers to their faces, hands, and breasts, to puriiy 
themselves from their sins. The Patriarch Avas carried out 
of the sepulchre in triumph, on the shoulders of the people 
he had deceived, amid the cries and exclamations of joy 
which resounded from every nook of the immense pile of 
buildings. As he appeared in a fainting state, I suppot^ed 
that he was ill; but I found that it is the uniform custom 
on these occasions to feign insensibility, that the pilgrims 
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may imagine he is overcome with the glory of the Almighty, 
from whose immediate presence they believe him to have 
returned. 

In a short time the smoke of the candles obscured 
everything in the place, and I could see it rolling in great 
volumes out at the aperture at the top of the dome. The 
smell was terrible ; and three unhappy people, overcome by 
heat and bad air, fell from the upper range of galleries, and 
were dashed to pieces on the heads of the people below. 
One poor Armenian lady, seventeen years of age, died 
where she sat, of heat, thirst, and fatigue. 

After a while, when ho had seen all that was to be seen, 
Ibrahim Pasha got up and went away, his numerous guards 
making a line for him by main force tlirough the dense 
mass of people which filled the body of the church. As 
the crowd Avas so immense, we waited for a little while, and 
then set out all together to return to our convent. I Avent 
first and my friends folloAvcd me, the soldiers making Avay 
for us across the church. I got as far as the place Avhero 
the Virgin is said to have stood during the Crucilixion, 
when I •saw a number of people lying one on another all 
about this part of the church, and as far as I could see 
tOAvards the door. I made my Avay between them as Avell 
as I could, till they Avere so thick that there Avas actually a 
great heap of bodies on Avhich I trod. It then suddenly 
struck me they Avere all dead ! I had not perceived this at 
first, for I thought they Avere only very much fatigued Avith 
the ceremonies, and had lain doAvn to rest themselves there ; 
but Avhen I came to so great a heap of bodies I looked doAvn 
at them, and saAv that sharp, hard appearance of the face 
Avhich is never to bo mistaken. Many of them Avere quite 
black Avith suffocation, and further on Avere others all bloody 
and covered with the brains and entrails of those Avho had 
been trodden to pieces by the croAvd. 

At this time there Avas no croAvd in this part of the 
church; but a little farther on, round the corner towards 
the groat door, the people, Avho Avero quite panic-struck. 
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continued to press forward, and every one was doing his 
utmost to escape. The guards outside, frightened at the 
rush from within, thought that the Christians wished to 
attack them, and the confusion soon grew into a battle. 
The soldiers with their bayonets killed numbers of fainting 
wretches, and the walls were spattered with blood and 
brains of men who had been felled, like oxen, with the bntt- 
oiids of the soldiers’ muskets. Every one struggled to defend 
himself or to get away, and in the melee all who fell were 
immediately trampled to death by the rest. So desperate 
and savage did the fight become, that even the panic-struck 
and frightened pilgrims appeared at last to have been more 
intent upon the destruction of each other than desirous to 
save themselves. 

For my part, as soon as I perceived the danger, I had 
cried out to my companions to turn }>ack, which they had 
done ; but I myself was carried on by the press till I came 
near the door, where all were fighting for their lives. Here, 
seeing certain destruction before me, I made every en- 
deavour to get back. An officer of the Pasha’s, who by 
his star was a colonel or bin bashee, equally alarmed with 
myself, was also trying to return : ho caught hold of my 
cloak, or bourriouse, and pulled me down on the body of 
an old man who was breathing out his last sigh. As the 
officer was pressing me to the ground, wo wrestled together 
among the dying and the dead with the energy of despair. 
I struggled wth this man till I pulled him down, and happily 
got again upon my legs — (I afterwards found that ho never 
rose again). I stood up for a minute among the press of 
people, held up on the uncomfortable footing of dead bodies, 
by the dense crowd who were squeezed together in this 
narrow part of the church. We all stood still for a short 
time, when of a sudden the crowd swayed, a cry arose, the 
crowd opened, and I found myself standing in the centre of 
a line of men, with another line opposite to me, all pale and 
ghastly with torn and bloody clothes, and there we stood 
glaring at each other; but in a moment a sudden impulse 
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hcizcaI upon ns, with a sliriek that echoed in the long aisles of 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre (how terribly desecrated at 
this moment !), the two adverse lines dashed at each other, and 
I was soon engaged tearing and wrestling with a thin half 
naked man, whose legs were smeared with blood. The 
crowd again fell back, and by desperate fighting and hard 
struggles I made my way back into the body of the church, 
where I found my friends, and wo succeeded in reaching the 
sacristy of the Catholics, and thence the room which had 
been assigned to us by the monks, but not without a fierce con- 
flict at the door of the sacristy with a crowd of frightened 
pilgrims, who tried to press through with us. I thanked God 
for my escape — I had a narrow chance. The dead were 
lying in hcajjs, even upon the stone of unction ; and I saw 
full four hundred unhappy people, dead and living, heaped 
promiscuously one upon another, in some places above five 
feet high. Ibrahim Pasha had left the church only a few 
minutes before me, and very narrowly escaped with his life ; 
he was so ])ressed upon by the crowd on all sides, and it 
was said attacked by several of them, that it was only by the 
greatest •exertions of his suite, several of Avhomwere killed, 
tliat ho gained the outer court. He fainted more than once 
ill the struggle, and I was told that some of his attendants 
at last had to cut a way for him with their swords through 
tlie dense ranks of the frantic jiilgriins. He remained out- 
side, giving orders for the removal of the corpses, and 
making his men drag out the bodies of those who appeared 
to be still alive from the heaps (>f the dead. He sent word 
to ns to remain in the convent till all the dead bodies had 
been removed, and that when we could ,come out in safety, 
ho would again send to us. 

We stayed in our room two hours before we ventured to 
make another attempt to escape from the scene of horror ; 
and then walking close together, with all our servants 
round us, we made a bold push and got out of the door of the 
church. By this time most of the bodies were removed ; 
but twenty or thirty were still lying in distorted attitudes 
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at the foot of Mount Calvary ; and fragments of clothes, 
turbans, shoes, and handkerchiefs, clotted with blood and 
dirt, were strewed all over the pavement. 

In the court in the front of the church the sight was 
pitiable ; mothers weeping over their children — the sons 
bending over the dead bodies of their fathers ; and one 
poor woman was clinging to the hand of her husband, whose 
body was fearfully mangled. Most of the sufferers were 
pilgrims and strangers. The Pasha was greatly moved by 
this scene of woe ; and he again and again commanded his 
officers to give the poor people every assistance in their 
power, and very many by his humane efforts were rescued 
from death. 

1 was much struck by the sight of two old men witli 
white beards, who had been seeking for each other among 
the dead ; they met as I was passing by, and it was affecting 
to see them kiss and shake hands, and congratulate each 
other on having escaped from death. 

When the bodies were removed, many were discovered 
standing upright, quite dead; and near the cliiircli door 
one of the soldiers was found thus standing, with hi^ musket 
shouldered, among .the bodies which reached nearly as high 
as his head ; this was in a corner near the great door on 
the right side as you come in. It seems that this door 
had been shut, so that many who stood nojir it were su lo- 
cated in the crowd ; and when it was opened, the rush was 
so great, that numbers were thrown down and never rose 
again, being trampled to death by the press behind them. 
The whole court before the entrance of the church was 
covered with bodies laid in rows, by the Pasha’s orders, so 
that their friends might find them and carry them away. 
As we walked home we saw numbers of people carried out, 
some dead, some horribly wounded and in a dying state, 
for they had fought with their heavy silver inkstands and 
daggers. 

In the evening I was not sorry to retire early to rest in 
the low vaulted room in the strangers’ house attached to 
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the monastery of St. Salvador. I was weary and depressed 
after the agitating scenes of the morning, and my lodging 
was not rendered more cheerful by there being a number 
of corpses laid out in their shrouds in the stone court 
beneath its window. It is thought by these superstitious 
people that a shroud washed in the fountain of Si loam, 
and blessed at the tomb of our Saviour, forms a complete 
suit of armour for the body of a sinner deceased in the 
faith, and that, clad in this invulnerable panoply, he may 
defy the devil and all his angels. For this reason every 
pilgrim when journeying has his shroud with him, with all 
its difFerent parts and bandages complete ; and to many 
they became useful sooner than they expected. A holy 
candle also forms part of a pilgrim’s accoutrements. It has 
some sovereign virtue, but I do not exactly know what ; 
and they Averc all provided Avith several long thin tapers, 
and a rosary or tAvo, and sundry rosaries and ornaments 
made of pearl oyster-shells — all which are defences against 
the poAvers of darkness. These pearl oyster-shells are, 
1 imagine, the scallop-shell of romance, for there are no 
scallops* to be found here. My companion aauis very 
anxious to obtain some genuine scfillop-shells, as they form 
part of his arms ; but they, as avcH as the palm-brauches, 
carried home by all palmers on their return from the 
Holy Laud, are as rare here as they are in Fiiglaud. 
This is the more remarkable, as the medal struck by 
Vespasian on the subjection of this country represents 
a woman in an attitude of mourning, seated under a palm- 
tree, Avith the legend ^Sliuhca capta so there may liaAU 
been palms in those days. I Avas going to say there must 
have been : but on second thoughts it does not folloAV 
that there should have been palms in Jinhea because the 
Romans put them on a medal, any more than that there 
should bo unicorns in England because avo represent them 
on our coins. IIoAvevcr, all this is a digression ; Ave must 
return to our dead men. There were sixteen or seventeen 
of them, all stiff and stark, lying in the court, nicely 
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wrapped up in their shrouds, like parcels rejidy to bo 
sent off to tlie other world : hut at the end of the row lay 
one man in a brown dross ; he was one of the lower class 
— a muleteer, perhaps — a strong, well-made man ; but ho 
was not in a shroud. He had died hghting, and there ho 
lay with his knees drawn up, his right arm above his head, 
and in his hand the jacket of another man, which could 
not now be released from his grasp, so tightly had his 
strong hand been clencheil in the death-struggle. This 
figure took a strong hold on my imagination ; there was 
something wild and ghastly in its appearance, difforeiifc 
from the (piiet attitude of the other victims of the light 
in which 1 also had been engaged. It put me in mind 
of all manner of horrible old stories of ghosts and goblins 
with which my memory was well stored ; and I went to 
bed with my head so occupied by these traditions of gloom 
and ignorance that I could not sleep, or if I did for awhile, 
I woke 1123 again, and still went on thinking of the old 
woman of Ilerkeley, and the fire-king, and the stories in 
Scott’s Discovery of Witchcraft,” and the Hierarchy of 
the Blessed Aungelles,” and Caxton’s “ Golden Lcgifndc ” — 
all books wherein I delighted to pore, till 1 could not help 
getting out of bed again to have another look at the 
ghastly regiment in the court below. 

I leant against the heavy stone mullions of the window, 
which was barred, but without glass, and gazed I know 
not how long. There they all were, still and quiet ; sonic 
in the full moonlight, and some lialf-obscured by the shallow 
of the buildings. In the morning I had walked with 
them, living men, such as I was myself, and now how 
changed they were ! 

He counted them at break of day, 

And when the sun set, where were they ? 

Some of them I had spoken to, as they lived in the same 
court with me, and I had taken an interest in their occiq^a- 
tions : now 1 would not willingly have touclied them, and 
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even to look at them was terrible ! What little difference 
there is in appearance between the same men asleep and 
(lead! and yet what a fearful difference in fact, not to 
themselves only, but to those who still remained alive to 
look upon them ! Whilst I was musing upon these things 
the wind suddenly rose, the doors and shutters of the 
half-uninhabited monastery slammed and grated upon 
their hinges ; and as the moon, which had been obscured, 
again shone clearly on the court below, I saw the dead 
muleteer, with the jacket which he held waving in the air, 
the grimmest figure I ever looked upon. His face was 
black from the violence of his death, and he seemed like 
an e\dl spirit waving on his ghastly crew; and as the wind 
increased, the shrouds of some of the dead men fluttered 
in the night air as if they responded to his call. The 
(douds passing rapidly over the moon cast such shadows 
on the corpses in their shrouds that I could almost have 
fancied they were alive again. 1 returned to bed, and 
thanked God that 1 was not also laid out Avith them in 
the court below. 

Jii the morning I aAvoke at a late hour and looked out 
into the court ; the muleteer and most of the other bodies 
were removed, and people were going about their business 
as if nothing had occurred, excepting that every now and 
then 1 heard the wail of women lamenting for the dead. 
Three hundred was the number reported to have been 
carried out of the gates to their burial-places that morning; 
two hundred more were badly wounded, many of Avhom 
probably died, for there were no physicians or surgeons to 
attend them, and it was supposed that others were buried 
in the courts and gardens of the. city by their surviving 
friends ; so that the precise number of those who perished 
was not known. 

When we reflect in what place and to commemorate what 
event the great multitude of Christian pilgrims had thus 
assembled from all parts of the world, the fearful visitation 
which came upon them *apj>ears more dreadful than if it 
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had occurred under other circumstances. They had entered 
the sacred walls to celebrate the most joyful event which 
is recorded in the Scriptures. By the resurrection of our 
Saviour was proved not only his triumph over the grave, 
but the truth of the religion which He taught ; and the 
anniversary of that event has been kept in all succeeding 
ages as the great festival of the Church. On the morning 
of tills hallowed day throughout the Christian world the 
bells rang merrily, the altars were decked with flowery, 
and all men gave way to feelings of exultation and joy ; 
in an hour everything was turned to mourning, lamentation, 
and woe ! 

There was a time when Jerusalem was the most 
prosperous and favoured city of the world; then “all her 
ways were pleasantness, and all her paths were peace 
“ plcnteousness was in her palaces;” and “Jerusalem 
was the joy of the whole earth.” 

But since the awful crime which was committed there, 
the Lord has poured out the vials of his wrath upon the 
once chosen city ; dire and fearful have been the calamities 
which have befallen her in terrible succession for.eighteen 
hundred years. Fury and desolation, hand in hand, have 
stalked round the precincts of the guilty spot ; and Jeru- 
salem has been given up to the spoiler and the oppressor. 

The curse, however, is not always to endure : many 
Jews every year repair to the city of their fathers, some 
only in the hope of dying there, and being buried in the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat ; others trusting that perhaps in 
their days the happy hour may arrive wlien “ God will 
save Zion, and build the cities of Judah : that men may 
dwell there, and have it in possession. The posterity also 
of his servants shall inherit it : and they that love his name 
shall dwell therein.” — Ps. Ixix. 

The day following the occurrences which have been 
related, I had a long interview with Ibrahim Pasha, and 
the conversation turned naturally on the blasphemous 
impositions of the Greek and Armenian patriarchs, who, 
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for the purposes of worldly gain, had deluded their 
ignorant followers with the performance of a trick in 
relighting the candles, which had been extinguished on 
Good Friday, with fire which they affirmed to have been 
sent down from heaven in answer to their prayers. The 
Pasha was quite aware of the evident absurdity which I 
brought to his notice, of the performance of a Christian 
miracle being put olt for some time, and being kept in 
waiting, for the eonvenienco of a Mohammedan prince. 
It was debated what punishment was to be awarded to 
the Greek patriarch for the misfortunes which had been 
the consequence of his jugglery, and a number of the 
purses which he had received from the unlucky pilgrims 
passed into the coffers of the Pasha’s treasury. 1 was 
sorry that the falsity of this imposture was not publicly 
exposed, as it Avas a good opportunity of so doing. 

It seems wonderful that so barefaced a trick should 
continue to be practised eA^ery year in these enlightened 
times ; but it has its parallel in the blood of St. «Januarius,* 
which is still liquefied Avhenever anything is to be gained 
by the ^exhibition of that astonishing act of priestly 
impertinence. If Ibrahim Pasha had been a Christian, 
probably this Avould have been the last Easter of the 
lighting of the holy fire ; but from the fact of his religion 
being opposed to that of the monks, he could not follow 
the example of Louis XIV., Avho having put a stop to some 
clumsy imposition Avhich Avas at that time bringing scandal 
on the Church, a paper Avas found nailed upon the door 
of the sacred edifice the day afterAvards, on Avhich the 
words were read — 

“ Dc part du roi, defense sY Dicu 
Dc faire miracle en co lieu.” 

*The blood of St. Januarius is a very curious production. The vial 
with its contents was held up before the congregation in the Cathedral 
» of Naples, and the miracle satisfactorily performed by an old friend of 
mine, some years ago, and now a noble IjOixI. He is no Homan 
Catholic, and does not know what occasioned the substance so like 
clotted blood to liquefy. 
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The interference of a Mohammedan in such a case as 
this would only have been held as another persecution of 
the Christians; and the miracle of the holy fire has continued 
to be exhibited every year with ^reat applause, and luckily 
without the unfortunate results which accompanied it on 
this occasion. 

Ibrahim Pasha, though by no means the equal of 
Mohammed Ali in talents or attainments, was an enlight- 
ened man for a Turk. Though bold in battle, he was kind 
to those who were about him ; and the cruelties practised 
by his troops in the Greek and Syrian wars are to be ascribed 
more to tlie system of Eastern warfare than to the savage 
disposition of their commander. 

He was born at Ca valla, in Roiinielia, in the year 
1789, and died at Alexandria on the lOth of November 
1848. He was the son, according to some, of Mohammed 
Ali, but, according to others, of the wife of the great Vice- 
roy of Egypt by a former husband. At the age of seven- 
teen he joined his father's army, and in 1816 he comnnanded 
the expedition against the Wahabees — a sect who maintained 
that nothing but the Koran was to be held in any estimation 
by Mohammedans, to the exclusion of all notes, explanations, 
and commentaries,* which have in many cases usurped the 
authority of the text. They called themselves reformers, 
and, like king Henry VIII., took possession of the golden 
waterspouts and other ornaments of the Kaaba, burned tlie 
books at Senaa, and destroyed the colleges of the Arabian 
theologians, and carried off everything they could lay hold 
of, on religious principles. An eyewitness told rnc that 
some of the followers of Abd el Wahab had found a good- 
sized looking-glass in a house at Senaa, which they were 
carrying away with great difficulty through the desert, the 
porters being guarded by a multitude of half-naked warriors, 
who had neglected all other plunder in the supposition that 
they had got hold of the diamond of Jemshid, a pro- Adamite 
monarch famous in the annals of Arabian history. Some 
more of these wild peoj)le found several bags of doubloons 
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at Mocha, which they conceived to be dollars that had been 
spoiled somehow, and had turned yellow, for they had never 
seen any before. A smart ” captain of an American vessel 
at Jedda, who was consulted on the occasion, kindly gave 
tliem one real white dollar for four yellow ones — an arrange- 
ment which perfectly satisfied both parties. After three 
years’ campaign, Ibrahim Pasha retook the holy cities of 
Mecca ami Medina ; and in December 1819 he made his 
triumphant entry into Cairo, when he was invested with 
the title of Vizir and made Pasha of the lledjaz by the 
Sultan — a dignity more exalted than that of the Pasha of 

In 1824 he commanded the armies of the Sultan which 
were sent to put down the rebellion of the Greeks; he sailed 
from Alexandria with a fleet of 163 vessels, 16,000 infantry, 
700 cavalry, and four regiments of artillery. Numerous 
captives were made in the Morea, and the slave-markets 
were stocked with Greek women and children who had been 
captured by the soldiers of the Turkish army. The battle 
of Navarino in 1827, ended in the destruction of the 
Moliamn\iedan fleets ; and hundreds of slaves, who were 
forced to fight against their intended deliverers, being 
cliaincd to their guns, sunk with the ships which were de- 
stroyed by tlie cannon of the allied forces of England, France, 
and liussia. 

In 1831 Mohammed All undertook to wrest Syria from 
tlie Sultan his master. Ibrahim Pasha commanded his 
army of about 30,000 men, under the tuition, however, of 
a Frenchman, Colonel Sevc, who had denied the Christian 
faith on Christmas day, and was afterwards known as 
Suleiman Pasha. The Egyptian troops soon became 
masters of the Holy Land; Gaza, Jaffa, Jerusalem, and 
Acre fell before their victorious arms ; and on the 22d of 
December 1832, Ibrahim Pasha, with an army of 30^000 
men, defeated 60,000 Turks at Koiiiah, who hml beoji sent 
against him by Sultan Mahmoud, under the conunaiid of 
lleschid Pasha. 

H 3 
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Ibrahim had advanced as far as Kutayeh, on his way to 
Constantinople, when his march was stopped by the inter- 
ference of European diplomacy. The Sultan, having made 
another effort to recover his dominions in Syria, sent an 
army against Ibrahim, which was utterly routed at the battle 
of Negib, on the 24th of June 1839. 

This defeat was principally owing to the Seraskier (the 
Turkish general) refusing to follow the counsels of Jochmus 
Pasha, a German officer, who, in distinguished contrast to 
the unhappy Suleiman, retained the religion of his fatliers 
and the esteem of honest men. 

His career was again checked by European policy, 
which, if it had any right to interfere at all, would have 
benefited the cause of humanity more by doing so befon) 
Egypt was drained of nearly all its able-bodied men, and 
Syria given up to the horrors of a long and cruel war. 

The great powers of England, Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, now combined to restore the wasted provinces of 
Syria to the Porto ; a fleet menaced the shores of the Holy 
Land; Acre was attacked, and taken in four hours by the 
accidental explosion of a powder-magazine, whicji almost 
destroyed what remained from former sieges of the habitable 
portion of the town. Ibrahim Pasha evacuated Syria and 
retired to Egypt, where he amused himself with agriculture, 
and planting trees, always his favourite pursuit : the trees 
which he had planted near Cairo have already reduced the 
temperature in their vicinity several degrees. 

In 1846 ho went to Europe for the benefit of his health, 
and extended his tour to England, where he was nuich 
struck with the industry that pervaded all classes, and itf^ 
superiority in railways and works of utility to the other 
countries of Europe. Yes,” said he to me at Mivart's 
Hotel, in France there is more fantasia ; in England there 
is more roast beef.” I observed that ho was surprised at 
the wealth displayed at one or two parties in some great 
houses. in London at which he was present. Whether he 
liad lost his memory in any degree at that time, I do not 
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kiiovsT ; but on my recalling to him the great danger ho had 
been in at Jerusalem, of which lie entertained a very lively 
recollection, he could not remember the name of the Iloy 
who was killed there, although he was the only person of 
any rank in his suite, with the exception of Selim Bey Se- 
licd.ar, his sword bearer, with whom I afterwards became 
ac([uainted in Egypt. 

In consequence of the infirmities of Mohammed Ali, whose 
great mind liad become unsettled in his old ago, Ibrahim 
was promoted by the present Sultan to the Vice-royalty of 
Egyjit, on the 1st of September 1818. His constitution, 
which had long been undermined by hardship, excess, and 
Avant of care, gave Avay at length, and on the 10th of No- 
vember of the same year his body Avas carried to the tomb 
which Ids father had prepared for his family neai* Cairo, little 
thiid<iug at the time that he should Ha^c to siirAUAe his sons 
Tonssoun, Ismael, and Ibrahim, who haAC all descended 
hefoi’c him to their last abode. 

In personal a])f)earanco Ibrahim Pasha Avas a short, 
broad-shouldered man, Avith a red face?, small eyes, and a 
heavy tiiough cunning expression of (jounlenancc. He 
wjis as bravo as a lion ; his habits and ideas Avere rough 
and coarse ; he had but little relinement in his composition ; 
hut, althougli I luiAO oftem seen him abused for his cruelty 
in European neAvsj)a])ers, I never heard any Avell-autlienti- 
cated anecdote of his cruelty, and do not believe that ho 
Avas by any means of a savage disposition, nor that his 
troops rivalled in any way the horrors committed in Algeria 
l>y the (iivilised and fraternising French. He AA^as a bold, 
determined soldier. He had that reverence and respect for 
his father Avhich is so much to be admired in the patriarchal 
customs of the East, and it is not every one Avho has lived 
for years in the enjoyment of absolute poAver, uucontrolleil 
hy the admonitions of a Christian’s conscience, that could 
J^et out of the scrape so Avell, or IcaA^e a better name upon 
the page of history than that of Ibrahim Pasha. 

After the fearful catastrophe in the (diurch of the Holy 
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Sepulchre, the whole host of pilgrims seem to have become 
panic-struck, and every one was anxious to escape from the 
city. There was a report, too, that the plague had broken 
out, and we with the rest made instant preparation for our 
departure. In consequence of the numbers who had perished, 
there was no difficulty in hiring baggage-horses ; and we 
immediately procured as many as we wanted ; tents were 
loaded on some; beds and packages were tied on others, 
with but slight regard to balance and compactness ; and on 
the afternoon of the 6th of May we rejoiced to find ourselves 
once more out of the walls of Jerusalem, and riding at our 
leisure along the pleasant fields fresh with the flowers of 
spring, a season charming in all countries, but especially 
delightful in the sultry climate of the Holy Land. 





View of the Monastery of Saint Barlaani, at Mtitoora. 
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THE MONASTERIES OP METEORA. 


CHAPTER XVIL 

Albania— Ifi^norancc at Corfu concerning that Country — Its reported 
Abundance of Game and Robbers — The Disturbed State of the 
Country — The Albanians — Richness of their Arms — Their free 
use of them — Comparative Safety of Foreigners — Tragic Fate of a 
German Botanist — Arrival at Gominizza — Ride to Paramathia — 
A Night’s Bivouac — Reception at Paramathia— Albanian Ladies — 
Yanina — Albanian Mode of settling a Quarrel — Expected Attack 
from Robbers — A Body-Guard mounted — Audience with the Vizir 
— His Views of Criminal Jurisprudence — Retinue of the Vizir — 
His Troops — Adoption of the European Exercises — Expedition to 
Berat-j- Calmness and Self-possession of the Turks — Active Pre- 
parations for Warfare — Scene at the Bazaar — Valiant Promises of 
the Soldiers. 

Corfu, Friday, Oct, 31, 1834. — I found I could get no 
information respecting Albania at Corfu, though the high 
mountains of Epirus seemed almost to overhang the island. 
No one knew anything about it, except that it was a famous 
place for snipes ! It appeared never to have struck traveller 
or tourist that there was anything in Albania except snipes ; 
whereof one had shot fifteen brace, and another had shot 
many more, only he did not bring them home, having lost 
the dead birds in the bushes. There were some woodcocks 
also, it was generally believed, and some spake of wild boars j 
but I had not the advantage of meeting witli anybody who 
could specifically assert that ho had shot one ; and besides 
these there were robbers in multitudes. As to that point 
every one was agreed. Of robbers there was no end: and 
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just at this particular time there was a revolution, or rebel- 
lion, or pronunciamiento, or a general election, or something 
of that sort, going on in Albania : for all the people who 
came over from thence said that the whole country was 
in a ferment. In fact there seemed to be a general uproar 
taking place, during which each party of the free and inde- 
pendent mountaineers deemed it expedient to show tlieir 
steady adherence to their own side of the question by 
shooting at any one they saw, from behind a stone or a 
tree, for fear that person might accidentally be a partizan 
of the opposite faction. 

The Albanians are great dandies about their arms ; the 
scabbard of their yataghan, and the stocks of their pistols, 
are almost always of silver, as well as their three or four 
little cartridge boxes, which are frequently gilt, and some- 
times set with garnets and coral ; an Albanian is therefori^ 
worth shooting, even if he is not of another way of thinking 
from the gentleman who shoots him. As I understood, 
however, that they did not shoot so much at Franks because 
they usually liave little about them worth taking, and are 
not good to eat, I conceived that 1 should not run aiiy great 
risk ; and I resolved, therefore, not to bo thwarted in my in- 
tention of exploring some of the monasteries of that country. 
There is another reason also why Franks are seldom molested 
in the East — every Arab or Albanian knows that if a Frank 
has a gun in his hand, which he generally has, there are two 
probabilities, amounting almost to certainties, with respect 
to that weapon. One is, that it is loaded ; and the other 
that, if the trigger is pulled, there is a considerable chance 
of its going off. Now these are circumstances which apply 
in a much slighter degree to the magazine of small arms 
which he carries about his own j^^jrson. But, beyond all 
this, when a Frank is shot there is such a disturbance made 
about it ! Consuls write letters — pashas are stirred up — 
guards, kawasses, and tatars gallop like mad about the 
country, and fire pistols in the air, and live at free quarters 
in the villages ; the murderer is sought for everywhere, and 
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he, or somebody else, is banged to please the consul ; in addi- 
tion to which the population are beaten with thick sticks ad 
lihiinm. All this is extremely disagreeable, and therefore 



Tatar, or Government Messenger. 

we are sehlom shot at, the pastime being too dearly paid 
for. — Le jeii no vaut pas la chandelle. 

The last Frank whom I heard of as having been killed 
in Albania was a German who was studying botany. lie 
rejoiced in a blue coat and brass buttons, and wandered 
about alone, pieki ng up lierbs and flowers on tlie inoiin- 
tains, which ho put carefully into a tin box. Ho continued 
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unmolested for some time, the universal opinion being that, 
he was a powerful magician, and that the herbs ho was 
always gathering would enable him to wither up his enemies 
by some dreadful charm, and also to detect every danger 
which menaced him. Two or three Albanians had watclied 
him for several days, hiding themselves carefully behind the 
rocks whenever the philosopher turned towards them ; and 
at last one of the gang, commending himself to all his 
saints, rested his long gun upon a stone and shot th (3 
German through the body. The poor man rolled over, hut 
the Albanian did not venture from his hiding-place until lie 
had loaded his gun again, and then, after sundry precau- 
tions, he came out, keeping his eye upon the body, and 
with his friends behind him, to defend him in case of need. 
The botaiiiser, however, was dead enough, and the disap- 
pointment of the Albanians was extreme when they found 
that his buttons were brass and not gold, for it was tlie 
supposed value of these precious ornaments tliat had incited 
them to the deed. 

I procured some letters of introduction to dillerent per- 
sons, sent my English servant and most of my ellects to 
England, and hired a youth to act in the double capacity of 
servant and interpreter during the journey. One of my 
friends at Corfu was good enough to procure me the use of 
a great boat, with I do not know how many oars, belonging 
to government ; and in it I was rowed over Ihe calm brigbt 
sea twenty-four miles to Gominizza, where 1 arrived in li^e 
hours. Here I hired three horses with pack-saddles, one 
for my baggage, one for my servant, and one for myself; 
and aAvay we went towards Paramathia, which place we 
were told Avas four hours olT. l^iramathia is said to he 
})uilt upon the site of Dodona, although the exact situation 
of the oracle is not ascertained ; but some of the finest 
bronzes extant were found there thirty or forty years ago, 
part of which went to Russia, and part came into the 
possession of Mr. Hawkins, of Bignor, in Sussex, where they 
are still preserved. 
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Our horses wore not very good, and our roads Avcre 
worse : and we scrambled and stumbled over the rocks, up 
and down hill, all the afternoon, without approaching, as it 
seemed to me, towards any inhabited place. It was now 
becoming dark, and the muleteers said we had six hours 
more to do; it was then seven o’clock r.M ; we could sec 
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nothing, and were upon the top of a hill, where there Avere 
plenty of stones and some low bushes, through which avc 
were making our way vaguely, suiting ourselves as to a 
path, and turning our faces towards any point of the com- 
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pass which wc thought most agreeable, for it did not appear 
that any of the party knew the way. We now held a 
council as to what was best to be done ; and as we saw 
lights in some houses about a mile ofF, I desired one of tlio 
muleteers to go there and see if we could get a lodging for 
the night. “Go to a house?” said the muleteer ; “you don’t 
suppose wo could be such fools as to go to a house in Albania, 
where we know nobody ? ” “No!” said I; “why not?” 

“ Because we should be murdered, of course,” said he ; 
“ thiit is if they thought themselves strong enough to venture 
to undo their doors and let us in ; otherwise they would 
pretend there was nobody in the house, or fire at us out of 

the window and set the dogs at us; or ” “Oh!” J 

replied, “that is quite sufficient ; I have no desire to trouble 
your excellent countrymen ; only I don’t precisely see what 
else we are to do just now on the top of this hill. How 
are they off for wolves in this neighbourhood ? ” “ Why,” 

quoth my friend, “ I hope you understand that if anythin" 
happens to my horse's you are bound to reimburse me ; as 
for ourselves, we are armed, and must take our chanco ; 
but I don’t think there are many wolves hero y.et ; they 
don’t come down from the mountains quite so soon : though 
certainly it is getting cold already. But we had better 
sleep here at all events, and at dawn we shall be able, per- 
haps, to make out a little better where we have got to.” 
There being nothing else for it, we tied the horses’ legs* 
together, and I lay down on a travelling carpet by the side of 
my servant, under the cover of a bush. Awfully cold it 
was ; the horses trembled and shook themselves every now 
and then, and held their heads down, and I tried all sorts 
of postures in hopes of making myself snug, but every 
change was from bad to worse ; I could not get warm any- 
how, and a remarkable fact was, that the more sharp stones 
I picked out from under the carpet the more numerous and 
sharper were those that remained : my only comfort was to 
hear the muleteers rolling about too, and anathematising the 
stones most lustily. However, I went to sleep in course of 
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time, and wan, as it appeared to me, instantaneously 
awakened by some one shaking me, and telling mo it was 
four o’clock and time to start. It was still as dark as ever, 
except that a few stars were visible, and we recommenced 
oar journey, stumbling and scrambling about as we had 
done before, till wo came to a place where the horses 
stopped of their own accord. This, it seemed, was a ledge 
of rock above a precipice about two hundred feet deep, as 
I judged by the reflection of the stars in the stream which 
ran below. The dimness of the light made the place look 
more dangerous and difficult than perhaps it really was. It 
seems, however, that we were lucky in finding it, for there was 
no other way off the hill except by this ledge, which Avas about 
twelve feet broad. We got off our horses and led them 
doAvn ; they had probably often been there before, for they 
made no difficulty about it, and in a feAV hundred yards, the 
road becoming bettor, wo mounted again, and after five 
hours’ travelling arrived at Paramathia. J ust before entering 
the place avo met a party on foot, armed to the teeth, and 
all carrying their long guns. One of these gentlemen 
politely asked me if I had a spare purse about me, or any 
money Avhich I could turn over to his account ; but as I 
looked very dirty and shabby, ami as Ave Avero close to the 
town, he did not press his demand, but only asked by 
which road I intended to leave it. I told him I should 
remain there for the present, and as avo had now reached 
the houses, he took his departure, to my great satisfaction. 

On inquiring for the person to Avhom I had a letter of 
introduction, I found he Avas a shop-keeper Avho sold cloth 
in the bazaar. Wo accordingly Avent to his shop and found 
him sitting among his merchandise. When ho had read the 
letter he was very civil, and shutting up his shop, Avalked on 
before us to shoAV mo the way to his house. It Avas a a ery 
good one, and the best room Avas immediately given up to 
nie, two old ladies and three or four young ones being 
turned out in a most summary manner. One or two of 
the girls Avoro very pretty, and they all vied Avith each other 
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in tlicir attentions to their guest, looking at me with great 
curiosity, and perpetually peeping at me through the curtaiii 
Avhich hung over the door, and running away when they 
thought they were observed. 

The prettiest of these damsels had only been married a 
short time : who her husband was, or where he lived, 1 could 
not make out, but she amused me by her anxiety to display 
her smart new clothes. She went and put on a new 
capote, a sort of white frock-coat, without sleeves, em- 
broidered in bright colours down the seams, which showed 
lier figure to advantage ; and then she took it olf again, and 
put on another garment, giving me ample opportunity of 
admiring its elfect. I expressed my surprise and admiration 
in bad G reek, which, however, the fair Albanian appeared 
to find no difficulty in understanding. She kindly corrected 
some of my sentences, and I have no doubt 1 should have 
improv^ed raj^idly under her care, if she had not always run 
away whenever she heard any one creakiiig about on the 
rickety boards of the ante-room and staircase. The other 
ladies, who were settling themselves in a large gaunt room 
close by, kept up Jin interminalde clatter, and [,lis})laycd 
such unbounded powers of conversation, that it seemed 
impossible that any one of them couicl hear what all the 
others said ; till at last the master of the house came up 
again, and then tliere was a lull. lie told me that 1 couhl 
not hire horses till the afternoon, and as that would have 
been too late to start, I determined to remain where 1 
was till the next morning. I passed the day in wandering 
about the place, and considering whether, upon the whole, 
the dogs or the men of Paramathia were the most savage ; 
for the dogs looked like wolves, and the men like arrant 
cut-throats, swaggering about, idle and restless, witli their 
long hair, and guns, and pistols, and yataghans ; they have 
none of the composure of the Turks, who delight to sit still 
in a coffee-house and smoko their pipes or listen to a story, 
which saves them the trouble of thinking or speaking. The 
Albanians did not scream and cliatter as the Arabs do, or 
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as their ladies were doinj^ in the houses, but they lounged 
about the bazaars listlessly, ready to pick a cpiarrel withauy 
oue, and unable to fix themselves down to any occupation ; 
ill short, they gave me the idea of being a very poor and 
proud, and good-for-notliing set of scamps. 

November 2d , — The next morning at five o’clock I was 
on horseback again, and after riding over stones and rocks, 
and frequently in the bed of a stream, for fourteen liours, 1 
arrived in the evening at Yanina. I was disappointed with 
the first view of the place. The town is built on the side 
of a sloping hill above the lake; and as my route lay over 
the top of this hill, I could see but little of the town until I 
was quite among the houses, most of which were in a 
ruinous condition. The lake itself, with an island in it 
oil which are the ruins of a palace built by the famous Ali 
Pasha, is a beautiful object ; but the mountains by which it 
is bounded on the opposite side are barren, yet not suffi- 
ciently broken to be picturesque. The scene altogether 
j)ut me in mind of the Lake of Genesareth as seen from its 
western shore near Tiberias. There is a i)lain to the north 
and north-west, which is partially cultivated, but it is in- 
ferior in l)eauty to the xdains of Jericho, and there is no river 
like the Jordan to light up the scene with its quick and 
sparkling waters as it glistens among the trees in its journey 
towards the lake. 

I wont to the house of an Italian gentleman who was 
the principal physician of Yanina, and who I understood 
was in the habit of affording accommodation to travellers in 
liis house, lie received me with great kindness, and gave 
me an excellent set of rooms, consisting of a bed-room, 
sitting-room, and ante-room, all of them much better than 
those which I occupied in tlie hotel at Corfu ; they were 
clean and nicely furnished ; and altogether the excellence 
of my quarters in the dilapidated capital of Albania surprised 
me most agreeably. 

The town appears never to have been repaired since the 
wars and revolutions which occurred at the time of Ali 
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Pasha’s death, Tlie houses resemble those of Greece or 
southern Italy ; they are built, some of stone, and some of 
wood, with tiled roofs. On the walls of many of them there 
were vines growing. The bazaars are poor, yet I saw very 
rich arms displayed in some moan little shops, or stalls, as 
we should call them ; for they arc all open, like the booths 
at a fair. The climate is rainy, and there is no lack of nui<l 
in wet weather, and dust when it is dry. The whole place 
had a miserable appearance, nothing seemed to bo going on, 
and the people have a savage, hang-dog look. 

I had a good supper and a good bed, and was awakened 
the next morning by liearing the servants loud in talk about 
the hews of tlie day. The subject was truly Albanian. A 
man Avho had a shop in the bazaar had quarrelled yesterday 
with some of his fellow townsmen, and in the night they 
took him out of his bed and cut him to pieces with their 
yatagliaus on the hill above the town. Some people coming 
by early this morning saw various joints of this unlucky man 
lying on the ground as they passed. 

I occupied myself in looking about the place ; and 
having sent to the palace of the Vizir to request an audience, 
it was fixed for the next day. There was not much to vsoe ; 
but I afforded a subject of uninterrupted discussion to M 
beholders, as it ajqieared I was the only traveller who had 
been there for some time. I went to bed early because 1 
had no books to read, and it was a bore trying to talk 
Greek to my host’s family ; but I had not been asleep long 
before I was aAvakeiied by the intelligence that a party of 
robbers had concealed themselves in the riiiiis round the 
house, and that wo should probably bo attacked. Up we 
all got, and loaded our guns and pistols : the women kept 
flying about everywliere, and, when they ran against each 
other in the dark, screamed wofully, as they took everybody 
for a robber. Wo had no lights, that we might not afford 
good marks for the enemy outside, who, however, kept 
quiet, and did not shoot at us, although every now and then 
wo saw a man or two creeping about among the ruins. My 
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host, who was armed with a gun of prodigious length, was 
ill a state of great alarm ; and, having sent for assistance, 
twenty soldiers arrived, who kept guard round the house, 
but would not venture among the ruins. These valiant heroes 
relieved each other during the night ; but as no robbers 
made their appearance, I got tired of watching for them, 
and went quietly to bed again. 

November — At nine o’clock in the morning 1 paid 
my respects to the Vizir, Mahmoud Pasha, a man with a 
long nose, and who altogether bore a great resemblance to 
Pope Benedict XVI. 1 stayed some hours with him, talking 
over Turkish matters ; and we got into a brisk argument as 
to whether England was part of London, or London part of 
England, lie appeared to be a remarkably good-natured 
man, and took great interest in the affairs of Egyj^t, from 
which country I had lately arrived, and asked me numberless 
questions about Mohammed Ali, comparing his character 
with that of Ali Pasha, who liad built this palace, which 
was ill a very ruinous state, for nothing had been expended 
to keep it in repair. The hall of audieiuje was a magnificent 
room, riqhly decorated with iiilaitl work of mother-of-pearl 
and tortoise-shell : the ceiling was gilt, and the windows of 
Venetian plate-glass, but some of them were broken : the 
door was loose and almost dangerous ; and two holes in the 
side walls, which had been made by a cannon-ball, were 
stopped up with pieces of deal board roughly nailed upon the 
costly inlaid panels. The divan was of red cloth ; and a 
crowd of men, with their girdles stuck full of arms, stood 
leaning on their long guns at the bottom of the room, 
listening to oiy’ conversation, and laughing loudly whenever 
a joke was made, but never coming forward beyond the edge 
of the carpet. 

The Pasha offered to give me an escort, as he said that 
the country at that moment was particularly unsafe ; but at 
length it was settled that he should give me a letter to the 
commander of the troops at Mezzovo, who would supply me 
with soldiers to sec me safely to the monasteries of Meteora. 

i 
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When I arose to take my leave, he sent for more pipes and 
coffee, as a signal for me to remain ; in short, we became 
great friends. Whilst I was with him a pasha of inferior 
rank came in, and sat on the divan for half an hour without 
saying a single word or doing anything except looking at me 
unceasingly. After he had taken his departure we had some 
sherbet ; and at last I got away, leaving the Pasha in great 
wonderment at the English government paying large sums 
of money for the transportation of criminals when cutting off 
their heads would have been so much more economical and 
expeditious. Incurring any expense to keep rogues and 
vagabonds in prison, or to send them away from our own 
country to be the plague of other lands, appeared to him to 
be an extraordinary act of folly ; and that thieves should be 
fed and clothed and lodged, while poor and honest people 
were left to starve, he considered to be contrary to common 
sense and justice. I laughed at the time at what I thought 
the curious opinions of the Vizir of Yanina ; I have since 
come to the conclusion that there was some sense in his 
notions of criminal jurisprudence. 

In the afternoon, as I was looking out of the Avjndow of 
rny lodging, I saw the Vizir going by with a great nuinher 
of armed people, and I was told that in the present disturbed 
state of the country he never went out to take a ride with- 
out all these attendants. First came a hundred lancers on 
horseback, dressed in a kind of European uniform ; thou 
two horsemen, each with a pair of small kettle-drums 
attached to the front of his saddle. They kept up an un- 
ceasing pattering upon these drums as they rode along. This 
is a Tartar or Persian custom ; and in some pg-rts of Tartary 
the dignity of khan is conferred by strapj^ing these two little 
drums on the back of the person whom the king delighteth to 
honour ; and then the king beats the drums as the new 
khan walks slowly round the court. Thus a thing is reckoned 
a great honour in one part of the world which in another is 
accounted a disgrace ; for when a soldier is incorrigible, we 
drum him out of the regiment, whilst the Tartar khan is 
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(Iriimmed into his dignity. After the druramers came a bril- 
liantly-dressed company of kawasses, with silver pistols and 
yataghans ; then several trumpeters ; and after them the 
Vizir himself on a fine tall liorse ; he was dressed in the 
new Turkish-Frank style, with the usual red cap on his 
head ; but he had an immense red cloth cloak sumptuously 
embroidered with gold, which quite covered him, so that no 
part of the great man was visible, except his eyes, his nose, 
and one of his hands, upon which was a splendid diamond 
ring. Two grooms walked by the sides of his horse, each 
with one hand on the back of the saddle ; every one bowed 
as the Vizir went by ; and I became a distinguished person 
from the moment that he gave me a condescending nod. The 
procession was closed by a crowd of officers and attendants 
on horseback in gorgeous Albanian dresses, with silver 
bridles and embroidered housings. They carried what I 
thought at first were spears, but I soon discovered that they 
were long pipes ; there was quite a forest of them, of all 
lengths and sizes. When the Vizir was gone and the dust 
subsided, I strolled out of the town on foot, when I came 
upon the troops, who were learning the new European 
exercise. Seeing a man sitting on a carpet in the middle of 
the plain, 1 went up to him, and found that he was the colonel 
and commander of this army ; so I smoked a pipe with him, 
and discovered that he knew about as much of tactics and 
military manoeuvres as I did, only he did not take so much 
interest in the subject. We therefore continued to smoke 
the pipe of peace on the carpet of reflection, while the 
soldiers entangled themselves in all sorts of incomprehensible 
doublings and counter-marches, till at last the whole body 
was so much puzzled that they stood still all of a heap, like 
a cluster of bees. The captains shouted, and the poor men 
turned round and round, trod on each other’s heels, kicked 
each other’s shins, and did all they could to get out of the 
scrape, but they only got more into confusion. At last a 
bright thought struck the colonel, who took his pipe out of 
his mouth, and gave orders, in the name of the Prophet, 

I 2 
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that every man should home in the best way ho could. 
This they accomplished like a party of school boys, running 
and jumping and walking off iii small parties toAvards the 
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town. The officers wiped the perspiration from their fore- 
heads, and strolled off too, some to smoke a pipe iintler a tre<‘, 
and some to repose on their divans and swear at tlie h ranks 
who had invented such extraordinary evolutions. 

Jn the evening, among the other news of the day, I was^ 
told that three men had l>een Avalkiiig together in the aftei- 
noon ; due of them bought a melon, and his two com 
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paiiioiis, wlio were very thirsty, but had no money, asked 
him to give them some of it. He would not do so : and, 
jis they worried him about it, he ran itito an empty house, 
and, bolting the door, sat down inside to discuss his pur- 
cliase in quiet. The other two were determined not t^bc 
jockeyed in that manner, and finding a hole in the door, 
they peeped through, j^id were enraged at seeing him eating 
the melon inside, lie jeered them, and said that the melon 
was excellent ; until at last one of them swore he should 
not eat it all, and putting his pistol through the hole in the 
door, shot his friend dead ; then they walked away, laughing 
at their own cleverness in shooting him so neatly through 
the hole. 

November 5th . — The next day I went again to the 
citadel to see the Vizir, but he could not receive me, as news 
hud arrived that the insurgents or robbers — they had entitled 
themselves to either denomination — had gathered together 
ill force and laid siege to the town of Berat, There had 
been a good deal of confusion in Yanina before this, but 
now it appeared to have arrived at a climax. The court- 
yard of die citadel was full of horses picketed by their head- 
aiid-heel ropes, in long rows ; parties of men were, according 
to their diiferent habits, talking over the events of the day 
— the Albanians chattering and putting themselves in 
attitudes ; the Arnaouts, or Mohammedans of Greek blood, 
boasting of the chivalric feats which they intended to 
perform ; and the grave Tuiks sitting quietly on the ground, 
smoking their eternal pipes, and taking it all as easily as if 
they had nothing to do with it. Both before and since 
these days 1 have seen a great deal of the Turks ; and 
though, for many reasons, 1 do not respect them as a nation, 
still 1 cannot help admiring their calmness and self-posses- 
sion in moments of difficulty and danger. There is some- 
thing noble and dignified in their quietness on these 
occasions. I have very rarely seen a Turk discomposed : 
stately and collected, he sits down and bides his time ; but 
when the moment of action comes, he will rouse himself on 
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a siukleii aiul become full of lire, animation, and activity. 
It is then that you see the descendants of those conquerors 
of the Kast whose strong will and fierce courage have given 
them the command over all the nations of IsLain. 

•Although I could not obtain an audience with the Vizir, 
one of the people who were with me managed to send ji 
message to him that 1 should be glad of the letter, or firman, 
which he had promised me, and by which I might command 
the * services of an escort, if I thought lit to do so. This 
man had influeuco at court ; for he had a friend who was 
chiboukji to the Vizir’s secretary, or prime minister — a sly 
Greek, whose acquaintance 1 had made two days before. 
The pipe-bearer, propitiated by a trifling bribe, spoke to l)is 
master, and he sjioke to the Vizir, who promised 1 should 
have the letter; and it came accordingly in the evening, 
properly signed, and scaled, and all in heathen Greek, of 
which I could make out a word here and there ; but what 
it was about was entirely beyond my comprehension. 

Whilst waiting tlie result of these negotiations I had 
leisure to notice the warlike movements which Avcrc going 
on around me. I saw a train of two or three hundred men 
on horseback issuing out from the citadel, and riding slowly 
along the plain in tlie direction of Berat. They were sent 
to raise the siege ; and other troops were preparing to follow 
them. As 1 watched these horsemen winding across the 
plain in a long line, with the sun glancing upon their arms, 
they seemed like a great serj^ent, with its glittering scales, 
gliding along to seek for its prey ; and in some respects the 
simile would hold good, for this detachment would be the 
terror of the inhabitants of every district through which it 
passed. Rapine, violence, and oppression would mark its 
course ; friend and foe would aliko be plundered ; and the 
villages which had not been burned by the insurgent klephti 
would be sacked and ruined by the soldiers of the govern- 
ment. 

As I descended from the citadel I passed numerous 
parties of armed men, all full of excitement about the 
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plunder they would get, and the mighty deeds they would 
perform ; for the danger was a good way oil’, and they were 
all brimful of valour. In the bazaar all was business and 
bustle : everybody was buying arms. Long guns and silver 
pistols, all ready loaded, I believe, with fiery-looking fl^ts 
as big as sandwiches, wrapped up first in a bit of red cloth, 
and then in a sort of open work of lead or tin, were being 
handed about ; and the spirit of commerce was in full 
activity. Great was the haggling among the dealers. One 
man walked off with a mace; another, expecting to perform 
as mighty deeds as Richard Cocur-de-Lion, brought an old 
battle-axe, and swung it about to show how he would cut 
heads off with it l)efore long. Another champion had 
included among his warlike accoutrements a curious, ancient- 
looking silver clock, which dangled by his side from a 
multitude of chains. It was square in shape, and must have 
been provided with a strong constitution inside if it could go 
while it was banged about at every step the man took. 
This worthy, 1 imagine, intended to kill time, for his purchase 
(lid not seem calculated to cope with any other enemy. 
He had,p however, two or three pistols and daggers in addi- 
tion to his clock. All oldish, hard-featured man was buying 
a quantity of that abominably sour Avhite cheese which is 
the pride of Albania, and a quantity of black olives, which 
he was cramming into a pair of old saddle-bags, whilst his 
horse beside him was quietly munching his corn in a sack 
tied over his nose. There was a look of calm efficiency 
about this man which contrasted strongly with the swagger- 
ing air of the crowd around him. lie was evidently an old 
hand ; and I observed that ho had laid in a stock of ball 
cartridges — an article in which but little money was spent 
by the buyers of yataghans in silver sheaths and silver 
cartridge-boxes. 

Hallo ! sir Frank,” cried one or two of these gay 
warriors, “ come out with us to Berat : come and see us 
fight, and you will see something worth travelling for.” 

‘‘ Ay,” said I, “ it’s all up with the enemy : that’s quite 
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certiiiii. They will be in a pretty scrape, to be sure, when 
you arrive. I would not be one of them for a good deal ! ” 

“ Soiio molto feroce questi palicari,’’ said my guide. 

‘‘ 0 yes ; they are terrible fellows I replied. 

“ What does the Frank say?” they asked. 

“ He says you are terrible fellows.” 

“Ah! I think we are, indeed. Hut don’t be afraid, 
Frank ; don’t be afraid !” 

“ No,” said J, “ I won’t ; and I wish you good luck on 
your way » to Herat and back again.” 

This^glit the people had been so much occupied in 
purchasing the implements of death that I heard no accounts 
of any new murders. In fact it had been a dull day in 
that respect ; but no doubt they would make up for it before 
long. 
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November 6th . — 1 had engaged a tall, thin, dismal-looking 
man, well provided with pistols, knives, and daggers, as an 
additional servant, for ho was sai<l to know all the pa.sses 
of the mountains, which 1 thought might be a useful accomp- 
lishment in case I had to avoid the more public roads — or 
paths, rather — for roads there were none. 1 purchased a 
stock of |)r()visions, and hired five horses — three for myself 
and iny men, one for the muleteer, and the other for the 
. baggage, which was well strapped on, that the beast might 
gallop with it, as it was not very heavy. They were pretty 
good horses — rough and hardy. Mine looked very hard at 
me out of the corner of his eye when 1 got npouiiis back 
in the cold grey dawn, as if to find out what sort of a person 
1 was. By means of a stout kourbatch — a sort of whip t)f 
rhinoceros hide which they use in Egypt — I immediately 
gave him all the information he desired ; and off we galloped 
round the back part of the town, and, unquestioned by any 
'^^ne, we soon found ourselves trotting along the plain by 
the south end of the lake of Yanina. Here the waters from 
the lake disappear in an extraordinary manner in a great 
cavern, or pit full of rocks and stones, through which the 
water runs away into some subterranean channel — a dark 
and mysterious river, which the dismal-looking man, my new 
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attendant, said came out into the light again soinewliero iu 
the Gulf of Arta. Before long we got upon the remains 
of a fine paved road, like a Roman way, Avhich had been 
made by Ali Pasha. It was, however, out of repair, having 
in places been swept away by the torrents, and was an im- 
pediment rather than an assistance to travellers. This road 
led up to the hills ; and, having ilismounted from my horse, 
I began scrambling and puffing up the steep side of the 
mountain, stopping every now and then to regain my breath 
and to admire the beautiful view of the calm lake and pic- 
turesque town of Yanina. 

As 1 was walking in advance of my company I saw a 
man above me leading a loaded mule. lie was coming 
<lowu the mountain, carefully picking his way among the 
stones, and in a loud voice exhorting the mule to be steady 
and keep its feet, although the mule was much the more 
sure-footed of the two. As they passed me I was struck 
with the odd ajipearanco of the mule’s burden ; it consisted 
of a bundle of large stones on one side, which served as a 
counterpoise to a packing-case on the other, covered with a 
cloth, out of which peeped the head of a man, witl>»his long 
black hair hanging about a face as pale as marble. The 
box in which he travelled not being more than four feet and 
a half long, I supposed he must be a dwarf, and was laugh- 
ing at his peculiar mode of conveyance. The muleteer, 
observing from my dress that I was a Frank, stopped his 
mule when he came up to me, and askc<l me if I was a 
physician, begging me to give my assistance to the man in 
the box if I knew anything of surgery, for he had had both 
his legs cut off by some robbers on the way from Salouiea, 
and ho was now taking him to Yanina, in hoj)es of finding 
some doctor there to heal his wounds. My laughter was 
now turned into pity for the poor man, for I knew there 
was no helj) for him at Yanina. 1 could do nothing for him ; 
and the only hope was, as his strength had borne him up 
so far on his journey, that when he got rest at Yanina the 
wounds might heal of themselves. After expressing my 
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commiseration for him iiiul my hopes of his recovery, we 
parted company ; and as I stood looking at the mule stag- 
gering and slipping among the loose stones and rocks in the 
steep descent, it (piite made me wince to think of the pain 
the unfortunate traveller must be enduring, with the raw 
stumps of his two legs rubbing and bumping against the 
cud of his short box. 1 was sorry I had not asked why 
the robbers had cut off his legs, because if it was their usual 
system, it was certainly more than I bargained for. 1 had 
pretty nearly made up my mind to be robbed, but had no 
intention whatever to lose my legs : so I sat down upon a 
rock, and began calculating probabilities, until my party 
Clime up, and I mounted my horse, who gave me another 
look with his cunning eye. We continued on Ali Pasha’s 
])roken road until we reached the summit of the mountain, 
whore we made a short halt, that our horses might regain 
tlieir wind; and then began our descent, stumbling, and 
sliding, and scrambling down, until we arrived at the bottom, 
where there was a miserable khan. In this royal hotel, which 
Avas a mere shed, there was nothing to be found except 
mine ho.^t, who had it all to himself. At last he made us 
some colfee ; and Avhile our liorses Avere feeding on our own 
corn, Ave sat under the shade of a Avalnut-tree by the road- 
side. Our host having nothing Avhich could be eaten or 
tlrank except the coffee, did not knoAv hoAV in the AA^orld he 
could manage to get up a satisfactory bill. I saAv this very 
plainly in his puzzled and thoughtful looks ; but at last a 
l>right thought struck^ him, ami he charged a good rouml 
sum for the shade of the Aval nut-tree. Noav, although 1 
admired his ingenuity, I demurred at the charge, particularly 
as the Avalnut-tree did not belong to him. It Avas a Avild 
tree, which everybody throAV stones at as ho passed by, to 
faring doAvn the nuts : — 

“ Nux ego juncta vim, cum sim sine criminc vitm, 

A populo saxis prmtercuntc petor.”— Ovid. 

Little did the unoffending Avaliiiit-troe think that its shade 
^vould be brought forAvard as a cause of Avar ; for then arose 
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ji fierco contest between Greek oatlis ami Albanian male- 
dictions, to which Arabic and English lent their aid. Thoii^rj^ 
there were no stones thrown, ten times as many hard words 
were hurled backwards and forwards as there Avere walnuts 
on the tree, showing a facility of expression and a rediiU' 
dance of epithets which would have given a lesson to the 
most practised ladies of Billingsgate. 

When the horses Avere ready, the khangeo came up to 
me in a towering passion, swearing that T should pay for 
sitting under the tree. “Englishman,” said he, “get uj) 
and pay me Avhat I demand, or you shall not leave this 
place, by all that is holy.” “ Kiiipek oglou,” said 1, Avdfli- 
out moving from the ground, Oh, son of a dog! go and 
get my horse, you chattering magpie ! ” These few words 
in the language of the conqueror had a marvellous effect on 
the khangeo. “ What does his worship say?” he inquired 
of the dismal-faced man. “Why, he says you had better 
go and get his excellency’s Avorship’s most resj)cctable horse, 
if you have any regard for your life : so go ! bo off ! vauisli ! 
don’t stay there staring at the illustrious traveller. ’Tis 
lucky for you he doesn’t order us to cut you up int(f cabohs ; 
go and get the horse ; and perhaps you’ll be paid for your 
coffee, bad as it Avas. Ills excellency is the pasha’s, liis 
highness’s, most particular, intimate friend ; and if his high- 
ness kiicAV Avhat you had been saying, Avhy, Avhere AV'^ould you 
be, O man?” The khangee, Avho had intended to have luul 
it all his oAvn Avay, Avas taken terribly aback at the soiiinl of 
the Turkish tongue ; he spee<lily put on my horse’s bridle, 
gave his nosebag to the muleteer, tightened u]) his girths, 
helped the servants, and Avas siuldenly converted iuto a 
humble, submissive drudge. The way in Avhich anything 
Turkish is respected among the conquered races in Syria or 
in Egypt can scarcely be imagined by those Avho have not 
witnessed it. 

Leaving the Ihangcc to count his paras and piastres, 
with which, after all, he Avas evidently well satisfied, avc rode 
on doAvn the valley by the side of a bra av ling stream, Avdiich 
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wc crossed no less than thirty-nine times during our day’s 
journey. Our road lay through a magnificent series of 
picturesque and savage gorges, between high rocks. Some- 
times we rode along tlie bed of a stream, am^ sometimes 
upon a ledge so far above it that it looked like a silver 
ribl>on in the sun. Every now and then we came to a 
cataract (U’ rapid, wliere the stream boiled aiul foamed 
amotig the rocks, tossing up its spray, and drowning our 
voices in its noise. In the course of about eight hours of 
continual scrambling up and down all sorts of rocks we 
found ourselves at {mother Av^retched shelty dignified with 
the name of khan. Here, after a tolerable supper, we all 
rolled ourselves up in the different corners of a sort of loft, 
with our arms under our heads, and slept soundly until the 
morning. 

November '7th . — This day we continued along the banks 
of a stream, in the direction of its source, until it (hvindled 
to’ a mere rivulet, Avheii we left it and took to the hills at 
tlie base of another mountain. We rode some way along 
a rocky path, until, turning round a corner to the left, we 
found ourselves at the town or vilhige of Mezzovo. As 
Mahmoud Pasha had supplied me with a firman and letters 
to the principal persons at the several towns on my route, I 
looked out my Mezzovo letter, with the intention of asking 
for an escort of a fcAV soldiers to accompany me through 
the passes of Mount Pindus, which were reported to be full 
of robbers and cattiva gente, the great extent of the undcr- 
'vood of box-trees forming an impenetnible cover for those 
minions of the moon. 

Most of the population of Mezzovo turned out to see 
die procession of the Milordos Inglesis as it entered the 
precincts of their ancient city, and defiled into the market- 
place, in the middle of which was a great tree, under whose 
f^liade sat and smoked a circle of grave and reverend 
«tiignors, the aristocracy of the place; whereupon, holding 
the Pasha’s letter in my haiul, I cantered up to them. On 
seeing me advance towards them, a broad-shouldered looking 
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man, gorgeously dressed in red velvet, embroidered all over 
with gold, though something tarnished with the rain ami 
weather, arose and stepped forward to meet me. Here is 
a letter,” slid I, “from Ins highness Mahmoud Pasha, Vizir 
of Yanina, to the chief personage of Mezzovo, whoever lie 
may be, for there is no name mentioned ; so tell mo who is 
the chief person in this city, where he is to bo found, for T 
desire to speak with him.” “ You want the chief person 
of Mezzovo ?” replied the broad-shouldered man; “well, I 
think I am the chief person here, am I not ?” he asked of 
the assembled crowd Avhich liad gathered together by this 
time. “ Certainly, malista, O yes, you are the chief person 
of Mezzovo undoubtedly,” they all cried out. “ Very well,” 
said he, “then give me the letter.” On my giving it to 
him, he opened it in a very unceremonious manner ; and, 
])efore he had half read it, burst into a fit of laughill^^ 
“ What are you laughing at?” said I: “Is not that tlio 
Vizir’s letter ?” “ Oh !” said he, “ you want guards, do you, 
to protect you against the robbers, the klephti ?” “ Yes, I 
do; but I <lo not see what there is to laugh at in that. 
I want some men to go with me to Meteora ; if» you are 
the captain or commander here, give me an escort, as 1 wish 
to be off at once; it is early now, and I can cross the 
mountains before dark.” 

After a pause, he said, “ Well, I am the c.aptain; ami 
you shall have men who will protect you wherever you go. 
You are an Knglishmaii, are you not ?” “ Ves,” 1 said, 

“ I am.” “ Well, I like the English ; and you particularly.” 
“ Thank you,” said I : and after some more conversation, he 
tore off a slip from the Vizir’s letter (a very unccrcmoiiious 
proceeding in Albania), ami writing a few lines on it, he 
said, “Now give this paper to the first soldiers you meet at 
the foot of Mount Pindus, and all will be right.” He then 
instructed the muleteer which way to go. I took the paper, 
which was not folded up : but the badly-written Komaic 
was unintelligible to me, so I put it into my pocket, aiul 
away we went, my new friend waving his hand to us as we 
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passed out of the market-place ; and we were soon trotting 
through the open country towards the hills which shoot out 
from the base of the great chain of Mount Piudus. 

We rode along, getting nearer and nearer to the 
mountains; and at length we began to climb a steep rocky 
path on the side of a lofty hill covered with box-trees. 
This path continued for some distance until we came 
to a place where there was a ledge so narri^v that two 
horses could not go abreast. Here, as I was riding quietly 
along, 1 heard an exclamation in front of “ Robbers ! 
robbers !” a!id sure enough out of one of the thickets 
of box -trees there advanced three or four bright gun- 
l){UTels, which were speedily followed by some men in dirty 
white jackets and fustaiiellas ; who, in a short and abrupt 
st}de of eloquence, commanded us to stand. This of course 
wo were obliged to do ; and as I was getting out my pistol, 
one of the individuals in white presented his gun at me, 
jind upon my looking round to see whether my tall 
Albanian servant was ]>reparing to su})port me, I saw him 
quietly half-cock his gun and sling it back over his 
shoulder, .at the same time shaking his head as much as to 
say, “It is no use resisting; we are caught; there are too 
many of them.” 8o I bolted the locks of the four barrels 
of my pistol carefully, hoping that the bolts would form an 
impediment to my being shot with my own weapon after 
I hud been robbed of it. The place was so narrow that 
there were no hopes of running away, and there we sat on 
liorseback, h)oking silly enough I dare say. There was a 
ftood deal of talking and chattering among the robbers, and 
they asked the Albanian various questions which I did not 
mnlerstand, all my faculties being engrossed in watching the 
proceedings of the party in front, who were examining the 
effects in the panniers of the baggage mule. First they 
pidled out my bag of clothes, and threw it upon the ground ; 
then out came the sugar and the coffee, and whatever else 
there was. Some of the men had hold of the poor muleteer, 
and a loud argument was going on between him and his 
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captors. I (lid not like all this, hut my rage was excited 
to a violent pitch when 1 saw one man appropriating to his 
own use the half of a certain fat tender cold fowl whereof 
I had eaten the other half with much appetite and satisfac- 
tion. ‘‘ Let that fowl alone, you scoundrel ! ’’ said 1 in good 

English; ‘^put it down, will you ? if you don’t I’ll -I” 

The man, surprised at this address in an unknown tongue, 
put down t]^ fowl, and looked up with wonder at the ex- 
plosion of ire which his actions had called forth. “ That is 
right,” said 1, my good fellow ; it is t(X) good for sucdi a 
dirty brute as you.” ‘^Let us see,” said 1 to the Albanian, 
if there is nothing to be done ; say 1 am the king of 
England’s uncle, or grandson, or particular friend, and tlnit 
if we are hurt or robbed he will send all manner of ships 
and armies, and hang everybody, and cut off the heads of all 
the rest. Talk big, O man ! and don’t spare groat words : 
they cost nothing, and let us see what that will do.” 

Upon this the Albanian took up his parable and a long 
parleying ensued, for the robbers were taken aback with the 
good English in which X had addressed them, and stood still 
with open mouths to hear what it all meant. In the middle 
of this row I thought of the paper which had been given me 
at Mezzovo. Here,” said 1, ^‘liere is a letter; read it, see 
what it says.” They took the paper and turned it round and 
round, for they could not read it; first one looked at it, and 
then another ; then they looked at the back, but they could 
make nothing of it. Nevertheless, it produced a great 
effect upon them, for here, as in all other countries of the. 
East, any writing is looked upon by the uneducateil people 
as a mystery, and is held in high respect ; and at last they 
said they would take us to a place where we should tiinl a 
person capable of reading it. The thing which most pro- 
voked me was, that the fellows seemed not to have the 
slightest fear of us ; they did not even take the trouble to 
demand our arms : my much-cherished “ patent four-barrelled 
travelling pistol” they evidently considered too small to ho 
dangerous ; and I felt it as a kind of personal insult that 
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they deputed only two of their number to convoy us to the 
residence of the learned person who was to read the letter. 
They managed matters, however, in a scientific way : the 
bridles of our horses were turned over their heads, and 
tied eacli to the horse that went before ; one of our captors 
walked in front and the other behind ; but just when I 
thought an opportunity had arrived to sliake off this yoke, 

1 perceived that the whole pass was guarded, %nd wherever 
the road was a little wider or turned a corner round a rock 
or a clump of trees there were other long guns peeping out 
from among the bushes, with tlie bearers of which our two 
conquerors exchanged passwords. Thus we marched along, 
the robber who went first apparently caring nothing about 
ns, but the one in the rear having his gun cocked and ready 
to shoot any one of us who should turn restive. The road, 
which ascended rapidly, was rather too dangerous to be 
agreeable, being a narrow path cut on the side of a very steep 
mountain ; at one time the track lay across a steep slope 
of blue marl, which afforded the most insecure footing for 
our horses : all mountain travellers arc aware how much 
more dangerous this kind of road is than a firm ledge of 
rock, however narrow. 

We had now got very high, and the ground was sprinkled 
with patclies of ice and snow, which rendered the footing 
insecure ; and frequently large masses of the road, disturbed 
by our passing over it, gave way beneath our feet, and set 
off bounding and crashing among the box-trees, until it was 
broken into powder on the rocks below. 

In process of time we got into a cloud which hid every- 
thing from us, and going still higher we rose above the 
cloud into a region of broken crags and rocks and a dark 
wood of tall pine-trees, through the interstices of whose 
thick and matted boughs the sun could only penetrate in 
fitful beams ; the ground under them was bare, and strewn 
with broken stones, upon which the clanking of the horses’ 
‘^hoes and the tramp of our silent captors caused the only 
sounds which rose to our ears in this grand and lonely 

i 3 
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grove. Now I had in a certain bag which hung to tlic 
cantle of my saddle, among other matters, a little Dante 
(printed upon vellum), and the solemn words of the opening 
to the ^ Inferno’ occurred to me forcibly : — 

“ Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita 
Me rctrovai per una selva oscura. 

Che la diritta via era smarrita : 

E quanto a dir qual’ era, cosa dura, 

Questa selva salvaggia, et aspra e forte, 

Che nel pensier rirmuova la paura.” 

At last we came up to the front of a Large wooden house or 
shed. It seemed all roof, and was made of long spars of 
trees sloping towards each other, and was very high, long, 
and narrow. As we approached it several men made tlieir 
appearance armed at all points, and took our liorKses from ns. 
At the end of the shed there was a door (per mo se va 
nolla cattiva geiite), through whieli wo Avorc conducted into 
the interior by our tAvo guards, and placed all of a roAv, Avith 
our backs against the Avail, on the right side of the entrance. 
ToAvards the other end of this sylvan guard-room there Avas 
a large fire on the ground, and a number of men sitting 
round it drinking aqua vita? out of coffee-cups, and talking 
loud and laughing. In the farthest corner I saAv a pile of long 
bright- barrel led guns leaning against the Avail, Avhile on the 
other side of the fire there were some boards on the ground, 
with a mat or an old carpet over them, Avhercon a Avortliy 
better dressed than the rest AA’^as lounging apart from every 
one else and half-asleep. To him the paper Avas given, and 
he leant forAvard to read it by the light of the blazing lire, for 
though it Avas bright sunshine out of doors, the room Avas quitch 
dark. This was one of the most picturesque scenes that il 
has been my fortune to witness. I Avas delighted Avith it, and 
though I did not feel quite sure that I was not going to bo 
hanged, my principal cause of vexation was, that I Avas not 
endowed with the genius of Kembrandt or Salvator Rosa, to 
hand doAvn to posterity a picture so Avortliy of the pencils ol 
those artists. As I looked at the rueful faces of my servaiit^^ 
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I almost laughed to think what a sorry appearance we were 
making in this goodly company. I felt that 1 particularly, 
in a white jacket and skimpy trousers, must have been look- 
ing so very little and mean in the eyes of those splendid 
gentlemen. The captain Avas evidently a poor scholar, and 
he spelt an<l puzzled over every Avord. At last a thought 
struck him : shading his eyes Avilh his hand from tlie glare 
of tlie tire, he leant forAvard and peered into the darkness, 
where we were aAvaiting his commands. Not distinguishing 
us, hoAvcA’cr, he jumped up upon his feet and shouted out. 
Hallo ! Avhere are the gentlemen Avho brought this letter ? 
What have you done Avith them ?” At the sound of his voice 
the rest of the party jumped up also, being then first aware 
that something out of the common had taken place. Some 
of the palicari ran towards us and AA^ere going to seize us, 
when the captain came forward and in a cIauI tone said, 
‘‘Oh, there you are ! Welcome, gentlemen; Ave Jire A^ery 
glad to receive you. Make yourselAx*s at home ; come near 
the fire and sit doAvn.” 1 took him at his Avord, and sat 
down on the boards by the side of tlio fire, rubbing my 
hands afid making myself as comfortable as 2 ) 0 ssible under 
the cinnimstanccs. My two servants and the muleteer, 
seeing what turn affairs lia<l taken, became of a sudden as 
loquacious as they had been silent before, and in a short 
time we AAxre all the greatest friends in the Avorld. 

“ So,” said the captain, or Avhatev er he was, “ you are 
acquainted with our friend at Mezzo vo. IIoav did you leave 
lain ? I hope ho was well ?” 

“ Ob, yes,” I said ; “ avc left him in excellent health. 
What a remarkably pleasing person he is ! and Iioaa’' AA^'ell he 
looks in his red a el vet dress !” 

“ Ha\"o you knoAvn him long ?” he asked. 

Why, not very long,” replied my Albanian ; but ray 
iiaaster has the greatest respect for him, and so has ho for 
master.” 

‘‘ He says yon are to take some of our men with yon 
wherever you like,” said our host. 

i 4 
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“ Yes, I know,” said the Albanian ; “ we settled that 
at Mezzovo, with my master’s friend, his Excellency Mr. 
What’s-his-name.” 

Well, how many will you take ?” 

“ Oh ! five or six will do ; that will be as many as we 
want. We are going to Meteora, and then we shall return 
over the mountains back to Mezzovo, where I hope we shall 
have the pleasure of meeting your general again.” 

Whilst we were talking and drinking cotfee by the fire a 
prodigious bustling and chattering was going on among the 
rest of the party, and before long five slim, active, dirty- 
looking young rogues, in white dresses, with long black hair 
hanging down their backs, and each with a long thin gun, 
announced that they were ready to accompany us whenever 
we were ready to start. As we had nothing to keep us in 
the dark smoky hovel, we were soon rea<ly to go ; and glad 
indeed was I to be out again in the open air among the 
high trees, without the immediate prospect of dangling from 
one of them. My party jumped with great alacrity and glee 
upon their miserable mules and horses ; all our belongings, 
including the half of the cold fowl, were in statu t)uo; and 
off we set ; our new friends accompanied us on foot. And 
so delighted was our Caliban of a muleteer at what wc all 
considered a fortunate escape, that he lifted up his voice and 
gave vent to his feelings in a song. The grand gentleman 
in red velvet to whom I had presented the Pasha’s letter at 
Mezzovo was, it seems, himself the captain of the thieves— 
the very man against whom the Pash.a wished to afford us 
his protection; and he, feeling amused probably at tln^ 
manner in which we had fallen unaAvares into his clutches, 
and being a good-natured fellow (and he certainly looked 
such), gave us a note to the officer next in command, order- 
ing him to protect us as his friends, and to provide us Avitli 
an escort. When I say that ho of the red velvet was captain 
of the thieves, it is to be understood, that although hiH 
followers did not excel in honesty, as they proceeded to 
plunder us the moment they had entrapped us in the valley 
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of the box-trees, yet he should more properly be called a 
guerilla chief in rebellion for the time being against the 
authorities of the Turkish government, and 1 being a young 
Englishman, he good-naturedly gave me his assistance, 
without which, as I afterwards found, it would have been 
imjiossible for mo to have travelled with safety through any 
one of the mountain passes of the Pindus. 1 was told that 
this chief, whose name 1 unfortunately omitted to note down, 
coiniuanded a large body of men before the city of Berat, 
and certainly all the ragamuflins whom I met on my way to 
and from the monasteries of Meteora acknowledged his 
authority. I heard that soon afterwards he returned to his 
allcgifince under Mahmoud Pasha, for it appears that the 
outbreak, during which I had inadvertently started for a tour 
ill Albania, did not last long. 

Late in the evening we arrived at a small khan some- 
thing like an outbuihling to a farm-house in England. This 
was the khan of Malacash : it was prettily situated on the 
banks of the river Pencils, and contained, besides the stable, 
two rooms, one of which opened upon a kind of verandah 
or covered terrace. My tAvo servants and I slept on the 
floor in this room, and the four robbers or guards (as in 
common civility I ought to term them) in the ante-chamber, 
I gave them as good a supper as I could, considering it 
advisable to make friends with the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness, and I soon succeeded in my endeavours. It was 
almost dfirk when avo arriA^ed at this place, but the next 
morning, Avhon the glorious sun arose, I Avas charmed A\dth 
the beautiful scenery around us. On both sides banks of 
stately trees rose above the margin of a rippling stream, and 
the valley grow Avider and Avider as Ave rode on, the stream 
increasing by the addition of many little rills, and the trees 
retiring from it, affording us AdeAvs of grassy plains and 
romantic dells, first on one side and then on the other. 
The scenery Avas most lovely, and in the distance Av^as the 
toAvering summit of the great Mount Olympus, famous 
nowadays for the Greek monasteries Avhich are built upon 
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its sides, and near whose base runs the valley of Tempe, of 
which we are expressly told in the Latin Grammar that it is 
a pleasant vale in Thessaly ; and if it is more beautiful than 
this part of the valley of the Peneus, it must bo a very 
pleasant vale indeed. 

I was struck with the original manner in, which onr 
mountain friends progressed, through the country; some- 
times they kept with us, but more usually some of them 
went on one side of the road and some on the other, lik(} 
men beating for game, only that they made no noise ; and 
oil the rare occasions when we met any traveller trudging 
along the road or ambling on a long-eared mule, they were 
always among the bushes or on the tops of the rocks, and 
never showed themselves upon the road. Lut despite all 
these vagaries they were always close to us. They were 
wonderfully active, for although J trotted or galloped when- 
ever the nature of the road rendered it pracdicablo, tliey 
always kept up with me, and a])parently without exertion or 
fatigue; and although they were often out of my sight, I 
believe I was never out of theirs. Altogether 1 was glad 
that we were such friends, for, from what I saw <tf them, 
they and their associates would have jiroved very awkward 
enemies. They were curious wild animals, as slim and as 
active as cats : their waists were not much more than a foot 
and a half in circumference, and they ajipoared to be able to 
jump over anything. Their white dresses and short petli- 
coats or fnstanellas gave them much the appearance of a 
party of young ladies who had escaped from the ballet of 
the opera, and were running wild among the rocks. The 
thin mocassins of raw hide which they Avoro enabled them 
to run or Avalk without making the slightest noise. In fact, 
they Avere agreeable, honest rogues enough, and we got on 
amazingly avcII together ; and in this Avay, after travelling 
seven hours, Ave came Avithin sight of the extraordinary rocks 
of Meteora. 

Just at this time Ave obscrve<l among the trees before 
a long string of travellers Avho appeared to be convoying J*' 
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train of bagf^age-horsos. On seeing us they stopped and 
closed their files ; and as my thieves had bolted, as usual, 
into the«ilwshos some time before, my party consisted only 
of four persons and five horses. As we approached the 
other party, a tall, well-armed man, with a rifie across his 
arm, rode forwards and hailed us, asking who we were. 
We said we were travellers. 

“ And who were those that left you just now ?” said he. 

“ They are some of our party who have turned oil by a 
short cut to go to Meteora,” replied my Albanian. 

“ What ! a short cut on both sides of the road ! how is 
that ? I suspect you are not simple travellers.” 

“ Well,” he replied, “ we do not wish to molest you. 
Go on your way in peace, and lot us pass quietly, for you 
are by far the larger party.” 

“ Yes,” said the man, “ but how many have you in the 
bushes ? What arc they about there ?” 

“ I don’t know Avhat they are about,” said ho, “but they 
will not molest you (one of them was peeping over a bush 
at the back of the party all the while, but they did not see 
him) ; and we, I assure you, are peaceable travellers like 
yourselves.” 

Our new acquaintance did not seem at all satisfied, and 
ho and all his psirty drew \ip along the path as wo passed . 
them, with evident misgivings as to our purpose ; and soon 
afterwards looking back, we saw them keeping close together 
and trotting along as fast as their loaded horses would go, 
some of them looking round at us every now and then till 
we lost sight of them among the trees. 
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Meteora — The extraordinary Character of its Scenery — Its Ctaves 
formerly the Resort of Ascetics — Barbarous rcrsecution of the Her- 
mits — Their extraordinary Religious Observances — Singular Posi- 
tion of the Monasteries — The Monastery of Barlaam — The difficulty 
of reaching it — Ascent by a Windlass and Net, or by Tjadders— 
Narrow Escape — Hospitable Reception by the Monks — The Agou- 
mcnos or Abbot — His strict Fast — Description of the Monastery 
— The Church — Symbolism in the Greek Church — Rcs])ect for 
Antiquity — The Library — Determination of the Abbot not to sell 
any of the MSS. — The Refectory — Its Decorations — Aeiial Descent 
— The Monastery of Hagios Stephanos— Its carved Iconostasis- 
Beautiful View from the Monastery — Monastery of Agia Triada— 
Summary Justice at Triada — Monastery of Agia Roserea — Its Lady 
Occup an t s — Admission refused. 

The scenery of Meteora is of a very singular kind. The 
end of a range of rocky hills seems to have been broken oil 
by some earthquake or washed away by the Deluge, leaving 
only a series of twenty or thirty tall, thin, smooth^ needle- 
like rocks, many hundred feet in height : some like gigantic 
tusks, some shaped like sugar-loaves, and some like vast 
stalagmites. These rocks surround a beautiful grassy plain, 
on three sides of which there grow groups of detached trees, 
like those in an English park. Some of the rocks shoot up 
quite clean and perpendicularly from the smooth green 
grass : some are in clusters : some stand alone like obelisks: 
nothing can be more strange and wonderful than this 
romantic region, which is unlike anything 1 have ever seen 
either before or since. In Switzerland, Saxony, the Tyrol, 
or any other mountainous region where I have been, there 
is nothing at all to bo compared to these extraordinary 

At the foot of many of the rocks which surround this 
beautiful grassy amphitheatre there are numerous caves and 
holes, some of which appear to be natural, but most of them 
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tire artificial ; for in the dark and wild ages of monastic fanati- 
cism whole flocks of hermits roosted in these pigeon-holes. 
Some of these caves are so high up the rocks that one 
wonders how the poor old gentlemen could ever get up to 
them ; whilst others are below the surface ; and the anchor- 
ites who burrowed in them, like rabbits, frequently afforded 
excellent sport to parties of roving Saracens ; indeed, 
liermit-hunting seems to have been a fashionable amusement 
previous to the twelfth century. In early Greek frescoes, 
and in small stiff pictures with gold backgrounds, we see 
many frightful representations of men on horseback, in 
Roman armour, with long spears, who are torturing and 
slaying Christian devotees. In these pictures the monks 
and hermits are represented in gowns made of a kind of 
coarse matting, and they have long beards, and some of 
tlicm are covered with hair; these I fake it were the ones 
most to be admired, as in the Greek Church sanctity is 
always in the inverse ratio of beauty. All Greek saints are 
painfully ugly, but the hermits are much uglier, dirtier, and 
older than the rest ; they must have been very fusty people 
besides, gating roots, and living in holes like rats and mice, 
it is difficult to understand ‘by what process of reasoning 
they (jould have persuaded themselves that, by living in this 
useless, inactive way, they were leading holy lives. They 
wore out the rocks Avith their knees in prayer; the cliffs 
resounded Avith their groans ; sometimes they banged their 
breasts Avith a big stone, for a change ; and some Avore 
chains and iron girdles round their emaciated forms ; but 
they did nothing Avhatever to benefit their kind. Still there 
is something grand in the. strength and constancy of their 
faith. They left their homes and riches and the pleasures 
cf this world, to retire to these dens and caves of the earth, 
lu be subjected to cohl and hunger, pain and death, that 
they might do honour to their God, after their own fashion, 
and trusting that, by mortifying the body in this Avorld, they 
should gain happiness for the soul in the Avorld to come; 
and therefore peace be Avith their memory ! 
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On the tops of these rocks in different directions there 
remain seven monasteries out of twenty -four Avhich oriee 
•crowned their airy heifi^hts. How anything except a bird 
was to arrive at one Avhich we saw in the distance on a 
pinnacle of rock was more than we could divine ; hut the 
mystery was soon solved. Winding our way upwards, anioiifr 
a labyrinth of smaller rocks and cliffs, by a romantic j)atji 
which afforded us from time to time beautiful views of the 
green vale beloAV iis, Ave at length found ourselves on aii 
elevated platform of rock, Avhich I may compare to the flat 
roof of a church ; Avhile the monastery of Barlaam stood 
perpendicularly above us, on the top of a much higher rock, 
like the tower of this church. Here we fired off a gun, which 
was intended to answer the same purpose as knocking al 
the door in more civilised places; and we all strained our 
necks in looking up at the monastery to see whether any 
answer Avould be made to our call. Presently we were 
hailed by some one in the sky, Avhose voice came down to 
us like the cry of a bird ; and we saw the face and grey 
beard of an old monk some hundred feet above us peering 
out of a kind of window or door. Ho asked us*. Avho Ave 
were, and Avhat wg wanted, and so forth; to which wo 
replied, that we Avere travellers, harmless people, Avho Avished 
to be admitted into the monastery to stay the night ; that. 
Ave had come all the Avay from Corfu to see the wonders of 
Meteora, and, as it Avas uoav getting late, avo appealed to his 
feelings of hospitality and Christian benevolence. 

‘‘ Who are tliose Avith you ? ” said lie. 

Oh ! most respectable people,” Ave answered ; gentle- 
men of our acquaintance, Avho have come with us across the 
mountains from Mezzovo.” 

The appearance of our escort did not please the monk, 
and we feared that he Avould not admit us into the monas- 
tery ; but at length he let down a thin cord, to Avhich I 
attached a letter of introduction which I had brought from 
Corfu ; and after some delay a much larger rope was seen 
ilescending with a hook at the end, to Avhich a strong net 
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was attached. On its reaching the rock on which wo stood 
the net was spread open : iny two servants sat doAvn upon 
it; and the four corners being attached to the hook, a signal 
was made, and they began slowly ascending into the air, 
twisting round .and round like a leg of mutton hanging to a 
bottle-jack. The rope w.as old and mended, and the height 
from the ground to the door above us was, we afterwards 
learned, 37 fathoms, or 222 feet. When they reached the 
top I saAv two stout monks reach their arms out of the door 
und pull in the two servants by main force, as there was no 
contrivance like a turning-crane for bringing them nearer to 
the landing-place. The whole process appeared so danger- 
ous that I determined to go up by climbing a series of 
ladders which were suspended by large wooden pegs on the 
face of the precipice, and which reached the top of the 
rock in another direc^tion, round a corner to the right. The 
lowest ladder was approached by a pathway leading to a 
rickety wooden j)latform which overhung n deej) gorge. 
From this point the ladders hung per])endicularly upon the 
bare rock, and I edimbed up three or four of them very 
soon ; bui; coming to one, the lower end of which liad 
swung away from the top of the one below, I had some 
iiifficulty in stretching across from the one to the other ; and 
here \ji/uckily 1 looked ilown, and found that 1 had turned 
a sort of angle in the precipice, and that 1 was not over the 
rocky platform where 1 had left the horses, but that the preci- 
pice went sheer down to so tremendous a depth that my head 
liirned when 1 surveyed the distant valley over which I was 
hanging in the air like a fly on a Avail. The monks in the 
monastery saAV me hesitate, and called out to me to take 
t^ourage and hold on ; ami, making an effort, 1 overcame 
dizziness, and clambered up to a small iron door, 
through Avhich I crept into a court of the monastery, Avhere 
I was welcomed by the monks and the two servants Avho 
had been hauled up by the rope. The rest of my party 
Were not admitted ; but they bivouacked at the foot of the 
rocks ill a 8helterc<l jilace, and Avere perfectly contented Avith 
the coffee and provisions Avhich Ave lowered down to Ihem. 
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My servants, in Iiigii glee at having been hoisted up safe 
and sound, were busy in arranging my baggage in the room 
whicli had been allotted to us, and in making it comfortable : 
one went to get ready some warm water for a batli, or at 
any rate for a good splash in the largest tub that could be 
found ; the other made me a snug corner on the divan, and 
covered it with a piece of silk, and spread my carpet before 
it ; he put my books in a little heap, got ready the thiiijrj^ 
for tea, and hung my arms and cloak, and everything he 
could lay his hands on, upon the pegs projecting from the 
wall under the shelf which was fixed all round the room. 
My European clothes were soon pitched into the most 
ignominious corner of the divan, and 1 speedily arrayed my- 
self in the long loose robes of Egy’^pt, so much more com- 
fortable and easy than the tight cases in which we cramp up 
our limbs. Tn short, I fortliwith made myself at home, ami 
took a stroll among the courts an<l gardens of the monastery 
while dinner or suj)per, whichever it might be called, was 
getting ready. I soon stumbled upon the Agoumenos (the 
lord abbot) of this aerial monastery, and we prowled about 
together, peeping into rooms, visiting the church, and poking 
about until it began to get dark ; and then 1 asked him to 
dinner in his own room ; but he could cat no meat, so 1 ate 
the more myself, and he made up for it by otlier V.ah.\oury 
messes, cooked partly by my servants and partly by the 
monks. Ho was an oldish man. He did not dislike 
sherry, though he ate no meat, and we got on very well 
together. 

November 9^A. — The monastery of Barlaam stands on 
the summit of an isolated rock, on a flat or nearly flat space 
of perhaps an acre and a half, of which about onc-luilf is 
occupied by the church and a smaller chapel, the rcfccdory, 
the kitchen, the tower of the Avindlass, where you are pulled 
up, and a number of separate buildings containing (>fliees 
and the habitations of the monks, of whom there wero at 
this time only fourteen. These various structures surround 
one tolerably large, irregularly-shaped court, the chief pari 
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of which is paved ; and there are several other small open 
g;paces. All Greek monasteries are bnilt in this irregular 
^vay, and the confused mass of disjointed edifices is usually 
encircled by a high bare wall ; but in this monastery there 
is no such enclosing wall, as its position effectually prevents 
the approach of an enemy. On a portion of the fiat spa(;e 
which is not occupied by buildings they have a small garden, 
but it is not cultivated, and there is nothing like a parapet- 
Avall in any direction to prevent your falling ovar. The 
place wears an aspect of poverty and ne^^^lect ; its best days 
have long gone by ; for here, as everywhere else, the spirit 
of asceticism is on the wane. 


The church has a porch before the door, papSfj^ sup- 
ported by marble (columns, the interior wall of which, on 
each side of the door, is painted with representations of the 
bast Judgment and the tortures of the condemned, with 
a liberal allowance of flames and devils. These pictures of 
the torments of the Avicked arc always placed outside the 
body of the church, as typical of the unbappy state of those 
who arc out of its pale : they arc never seen within. The 
interior gf this curious old church, Avhich is dedicated to 
All Saints, has depicted on its walls on all sides portraits 
of a great many holy personages, in the stiif, conventional. 



early style. It has four columns Avithin, 
Avhich support the dome ; and the altar 
or holy table, ayia rp aire^a^ is separated 
from the nave by a Avoodeii screen, called 
its iconostasis, on Avhich are paintings 
of the Blessed Virgin, the lledeemer, ainl 
many saints. These pictures are kissed 


hy all Avho enter the church. The iconostasis has three 


doors in it ; one in the centre, before the holy table, aiul 


one on each side. The centre one is only a half-door, like 


an old English buttery hatch, the upper part being screened 
with a curtain of rich stuff, Avhich, except on certain occasions. 


is drawn aside, so as to afford a vicAv of the book of the 
Gospels, in a rich binding, lying upon the holy table beyond. 
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A Greek chnrcli has no sacristy ; the vestures are usually 
kept ill presses in this space behind the iconostasis, where 
none but the jiriests and the deacon, or servant who trims 
the lamps, are allowed to enter, and they pass in and out 
by the side doors. The centre door is only used in the 
celebration of the holy mass. Tliis part of the church is 
the sanctuary, and is called in Romaic ay to Biy/uo, or Ory^o. 
It is typical of the holy of holies of the Temple, and the 
veil is represented by the curtain which divides it from the 
rest of the church. Everything is symbolical in the Eastern 
Church; and these symbols have been in use from the very 
earliest ages of Christianity. The four columns which sup- 
port the dome represent, the four Evfingelists ; and Ihe 
dome itself is the symbol ot* heaven, to which access has 
been given to mankind by the glad tidings of the Gos])els 
which they Avrote. Part of the Mosaic with which the 
Avhole interior of the dome was formerly covered in the 
cathedral of St. Sophia at Constantinople is to be seen in 
the four angles below the dome, Avhere the Avinged ligur(3s 
of the four Evangelists still remain. Luckily for the (ireek 
Church, their sacred buildings are not under the authority 
of lay churchwardens — grocers in towns, and farmers in 
villages — Avho feel it their duty to Avhitewash over every 
thing which is old, and venerable, and curious, and to*‘:if>posG 
the clergyman in order to show their independence. 

The Greek Church, debased as it is by ignoram^e and 
superstition, has still the mprit of carefully preserving ami 
restoring all the memorials of its earlier and purer ages. 
If the fresco-painting of a saint is rubbed out or (himaged 
in the lapse of time, it is scrupulously repainted, exactly as 
it was before, even to the colour of the robe, the aspect of 
the countenance, and the minutest accessories of the com- 
position. It is this systematic respect for everything Avhicli 
is old and venerable which renders the interior of the ancient 
Eastern churches so peculiarly interesting. They are the 
unchanged monuments of primmval days. The Christians 
who suffered under the persecution of Dioclesian may have 
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knelt before the very altar which we now see, and which 
was then exactly the same as we now behold it, without 
any additions or subtractions either in its form or use. 

To us Protestants one of the most interesting circum- 
stances connected with these Eastern churches is, that the 
altar is not called the altar ^ but the holy table ^ as with us, 
and that the Communion is given before it in both kinds. 
Besides the principal church, there is a smaller one, not far 
from it, which is painted in the same manner as the other. 
[ unfortunately neglected to ascertain the dates of the 
foundation of these two edifices. 

The library contains about a thousand volumes, the far 
l^rcater part of which are printed books, mostly Venetian 
editions of ecclesiastical works, but there are some line 
eopics of Aldine Greek classics. I did not count the number 
of the manuscripts ; they arc all books of divinity and the 
works of the fathers ; there may be between one and two 
hundred of them. I found one folio Bulgarian manuscript 
Avhicdi I could not read, and therefore was, of course, parti- 
cularly anxious to purchase. As I saw it was not a copy of 
the Gospels, T thought it might possibly be historical ; but 
the monks would not sell it. The only other manuscript of 
vjiliie was a copy of the Gospels in cpiarto, cont«aining 
sever^iAiniatures and illuminations of the eleventh century ; 
hut witli this also they refused to part, so it remains for some 
more fortunate collector. It was of no use to the monks 
themselves, who cannot read either Hellenic or ancient 
Oreek ; but they consider the books in their library as sacred 
relics, and preserve them Avith a certain feeling of aAve for 
their antiquity and incomprehensibility. Our only chance 

when some Avorldly -minded agoumenos happens to bo at 
the head of the community, Avho may be inclined to exchange 
some of the unreadable old books for such a sum of gold 
or silver as will suffice for the repairs of one of their build- 
the replenishing of the cellar, or some other equally 
ittiportant purpose. At the time of my visit the march of 
**dellect had not penetrated into the heights of the luonas- 
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tery of St. Barlaam, and the good agonmenos was not to 
be overcome by any special pleading ; so 1 told him at last 
that 1 respected his prejudices, and hoped he would follow 
the dictates of his conscience equally well in more important 
matters. The worthy old gentleman therefore pitched the 
two much-coveted books back into the dusty corner whence 
he had taken them, and where to a certainty they will repose 
undisturbed until some other bookworm traveller visits the 
monastery ; and the sooner he comes the better, as mice 
and mildew are actively at work. ^ 

In a room near the library some ancient relics are jne- 
served in silver shrines or boxes, of Byzantine workmanship : 
they are, however, not of very great antiquity or interosi ; 
the shrines are only of sutficient size to contain two skulls 
and a few bones ; the style and execution of the ornaments 
are also much inferior to many works of the same kind 
which are met with in ecclesiastical houses. 

The refectory is a separate building, with an apsis at the 
upper end, in which stands a marble table where the sacred 
bread used by the Greek Church is usually placed, and where, 
I believe, the agoumenos or the bishop dines on great occa- 
sions. The walls of this room are also painted with the 
likenesses of such thin famished-looking saints that llioy 
seem most inappropriate as ornaments to a diiii^jgjjfoom. 
The kitchen, which stands near the refectory, is a circular 
building of great antiquity, but the interior being pitch dark 
when I looked in, and there coming from the door a dusty 
cold smell, which did not savour of any dainty faro, I did 
not examine it. 

The monks and the abbot had now assembled in the 
room where the capstan stood. Ten or twelve of them 
arranged themselves in order at the ])ars, the net was spread 
upon the floor, and having sat down upon it crossleggcd, 
the four corners were gathered up over my head, and 
attached to the hook at the end of the rope. All being 
ready, the monks at the capstan took a few steps round, the 
effect of which was to lift me off the floor and to launch me 
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out of the door right into the sky, with an impetus which 
kept me swinging backwards and forwards at a fearful rate ; 
when the oscillation had in some measure ceased the abbot 
and another monk, leaning out of the door, steadied me 
with their hands, and I was let down slowly and gently to 
the ground. 

When I was disencumbered of the net by my friends 
the robbers below, I sat down on a stone, and waited while 
the rope brought down, first my servants, and then the bag- 
gage. All this being accomplished without accident, I sent 
the horses, baggage, and one servant to the great monastery 
of Meteora, where I proposed to sleep ; and with the other 
servant and the palicari started on foot for a tour among 
the other monasteries. 

A delightful walk of an hour and a half brought us to 
the entrance of the monastery of Hagios Stephanos, to 
which we gained access by a wooden drawbridge. The 
rock on which this monastery stands is isolated on three 
sides, and on the fourth is separated from the mountain by 
a deep chasm which, at the point where the drawbridge is 
placed, i§ not more than twelve feet wide. The interior of 
this building resembles St. Barlaam, inasmuch as it consists 
of a confused mass of buildings, surrounding an irrcgularly- 
fprmjjj^court, of which the priiicipfil feature is the church. 
T^e paintings in it are not so numerous as at St. Barlaam, 
but the iconostasis, or screen before the altar, is most beau- 
tifully carved, something in the style of Grinlin Gibbons : 
the pictures upon it being surrounded with frames of light 
open-work, consisting of foliage, birds, and flowers in alto 
relievo, cut out of a light-coloured wood in the most delicate 
manner. I was told that the whole of this beautiful work 
had been executed in Russia, and put up hero during the 
reign of Ali Pasha, who had the good policy to protect the 
Greeks, and by that means to ensure the co-operation of 
one-half of the population of the country. 

In this monastery there were thirteen or fourteen monks 
and several women. On my inquiring for the library, one 
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of tlio monks, after some demurring, opened a cupboard 
door ; he then unfastened a second door at the hack of it 
which led into a secret chamber, where the books of the 
monastery were kept. They were in number about one 
hundred and fifty ; but I was disappointed at finding that 
although thus carefully concealed there was not a single 
volume amongst them remarkable for its antiquity or for any 
other cause ; in fact, they were not worth the trouble of 
turning over. The view from this monastery is very fine : 
at the foot of the rock is the village of Kalabaki ; to the east 
the citadel of Tricala stands above a wide level plain 
watered by the river which we had followed from its sources 
in Mount Pindiis ; beyond this a sea of distant blue hills 
extends to the foot of Mount Olympus, whose summit, 
clothed in perpetual snow, towers above all the other moun- 
tains. The whole of this region is inhabited by a race of 
a different origin from the real Albanians ; they speak the 
Wallachian language, and are said to be extremely barbar- 
ous and ignorant. Observing that the village of Kalabaki 
presented a singularly black appearance, I inquired the 
cause : it had, they said, been recently burned ami sacked 
by the klephti or robbers (some of iny friends, perhaps), 
and the remnant of the inhabitants had taken refuge in 
the two monasteries of Hagios Nicholas and Agif^iJifono,' 
which had been deserted by the monks some time before. 
The poor people in these two impregnable fastnesses were; 
they told me, so suspicious of strangers and in such a state 
of alarm that there was no use in my visiting them, as to a 
certainty they would not admit me ; and as it appeared that 
everything portable had been removed when the calojeri 
(the monks) had departed from their impoverished homes, 
I gave up the idea. 

I then proceeded along a romantic path to the monastery 
of Agia Triada, and on the way my servants entertained 
me by an account of what the monks had told them of their 
admiration of the Pasha of Tricala, whom they considered 
as a perfect model of a governor ; and that it would be a 
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blessing for the country if all other pashas were like him, as 
then all the roving bands of robbers, who spread terror and 
desolation through the land, would be cleared away. There 
is, it seems, a high tower over the gate of the town of Tricala, 
and when the Pasha caught any people whom he thought 
worthy of the distinction, he had them taken up to the top 
of this tower and thrown from it against the city walls, 
which his provident care had furnished with numerous largo 
iron hooks, projecting about the length of a man’s arm, 
which caught the bodies of the culprits as they fell, and on 
which they hung on either side of the town gate, affording 
a pleasing and instructive spectacle to the people who came 
ill to market of a morning. 

Agia Triada contains about ten or twelve monks, who 
pulled me up to the entrance of their monastery with a rope 
thirty-two fathoms long. This monastery, like the otliers, 
resembles a small village, of which the houses stand huddled 
round the little painted church. Here I found one hundred 
books, all very musty and very uninteresting. I saw no 
manuscripts whatever, nor was there anything worthy of 
observation in the habitation of the impoverished commu- 
nity. Having paid my respects to the grim effigies of the 
bearded saints upon the chapel walls, I was let down again 
and walked on, still through most romantic 
scenery, to the monastery of Hagia Roserea. 

The rock upon which this monastery stands is about a 
hundred feet high ; it is perfectly isolated and quite smooth 
and perpendicular on all sides, and so small that there is 
only room enough for the various buildings, without leaving 
any space for a garden. In fact, the buildings, although far 
from largo, cover the whole summit of the rock. When we 
had shouted and made as much noise as we could for some 
lime, an old woman came out upon a sort of wooden 
balcony over our heads ; another woman followed her, and 
they began to talk and scream at us both together, so that 
we could not understand what they said. At last, one of 
them screaming louder than the other, we found that the 
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monks were all out, and that these two ladies being the 
only garrison of the place declined the honour of our visit, 
and would not let down the rope ladder, which was drawn 
half-way up. We used all the arguments we could think 
of, and told the old gentlewomen that they were the most 
beautiful creatures in the world, but all to no purpose ; they 
were not to be overcome by our soft speeches, and would 
not let down the ladder an inch. Finding there were no 
hopes of getting in, we told them they were the ugliest old 
wretches in the country, and that we would not come near 
them if they asked us upon their knees ; upon which they 
screamed and chattered louder than ever, and we walked 
ojff in high indignation. 



CHAPTER XX. 


'ITie great Monastery of Meteora — The Church— Ugliness of the Por- 
traits of Greek Saints — Greek Mode of Washing the Hands — A 
Monastic Supper — Morning View from the Monastery — The Library 
— Beautiful MSS. — Their Purchase — The Kitchen — Discussion 
among the Monks as to the Purchase-Money for the MSS.— The 
MSS. reclaimed— A last Look at their Beauties — Proposed Assault 
of the Monsistery by the Robber Escort. 

As the (lay was drawing to a close we turned our steps 
towards the great monastery of Meteora, where we arrived 
just before dark. The vast rock upon which it is built is 
separated from the end of a projecting line of mountains by 
a widish chasm, at the bottom of which we found ourselves, 
after scrambling up a path which wound among masses of 
rock and huge stones which at some remote period had 
fallen from above. 

Havijig reached the foot of the precipice under the 
monastery, we stopped in the middle of this dark chasm, and 
fired a gun, as wo had done at the monastery of Barlaam. 

after a careful reconnoitring from several long- 
bearded monks, a rope with a net at the end of it came 
slowly down to us, a distance of about 25 fathoms ; and 
being bundled into the net, I was slowly drawn up into the 
monastery, where I was lugged in at the window by two of 
the strongest of the brethren, and after having been dragged 
along the floor and unpacked, I was presented to the 
admiring gaze of the whole reverend community, who were 
assembled round the capstan. This is by far the largest of 
the convents this region ; it is also in better order than 
the others, and is inhabited by a greater number of caloyers ; 
I omitted to count their number, but there may have been 
about twenty; the monastery is, however, calculated to 
contain three times that number. The buildings, both in 
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their nature and arrangement, are very similar to those of 
St. Barlaam, excepting that they are somewhat more ex- 
tensive, and that there is a faint attempt at cultivating a 
garden which surrounded three sides of the monastery. 
Like all the other monasteries, it has no parapet wall. 

The church had a large open porch before it, where 
some of the caloyers sat and talked in the evening ; it was 
painted in fresco of bright colours, with most edifying 
representations of the tortures and martyrdoms of little 
ugly saints, very hairy and very holy, and so like the old 
caloyers themselves, who were discoursing before them, that 
they might have been taken for their portraits. These 
Greek monks have a singular love for the devil, and for 
everything horrible and hideous. I never saw a picture of 
a well-looking Greek saint anywhere, and yet the earlier 
Greek artists in their conceptions of the personages of Holy 
Writ sometimes approached the sublime ; and in the 
miniatures of some of the manuscripts written previous to 
the twelfth century, which I collected in the Levant, there 
are figures of surpassing dignity and solemnity : yet in 
Byzantine and Egyptian art that purity and angeljjc expres- 
sion so much to be admired in the works of Beato Angelico, 
Giovanni Bellini, and other early Italian masters, are not to 
be found. The more exalted and refined feelin^|^jj:hJ^) 
prompted the execution of those sublime works seems never 
to have existed in the Greek Church, which goes on century 
after century, even up to the present time, using the same 
conventional and stiff forms, so that to the unpractised eye 
there would be considerable difficulty in discovering the 
difference between a Greek picture of a saint in the ninth 
century from one of the nineteenth. The agoumenos, a 
young active man with a good deal of intelligence in his 
countenance, sent word that the hour of sup|||^r was at hand, 
previously, however, to which I went through the process of 
washing my hands in^ or rather over, a Turkish basin with a 
perforated cover and a little vase in the middle for the 
piece of fresh-smelling soap in common use, which is so 
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very much better than ours in England that I wonder none 
has been as yet imported, a venerable monk all the while 
pouring the water over my hands from a vessel resembling 
an antique coffee-pot. I then dried my fingers on an 
embroidered towel, and sat down with the agoumenos and 
another officer of the monastery before a metal tray covered 
with various dainty dishes. We three sat upon cushions on 
the floor, and the tray stood upon a wooden stool turned up- 
side down, according to the usual fashion of the country : 
no meat had entered into the composition of our feast, but 
it was very savoury nevertheless, and our fingers were soon 
ill the midst of the most tempting dishes, knives and forks 
being considered as useless superfluities. When my right 
hand was anointed with any oleaginous mixture, which it 
was very frequently indeed, if I wanted to drink a monk 
held a silver bowl to my lips and a napkin under my chin, 
as you serve babies ; after which I began again, until with 
a sigh was obliged to throw myself back from the tray, and 
holding my hands aloft, the perforated basin and the coffee- 
pot made their appearance again. A cup of piping hot 
coffee concluded the evening’s entertainment, and I retired 
to another room — the guest-chamber — which opened upon 
a narrow court hard by, where all my things had been 
^g^tt<&ed. A long thin candle was placed on a small stool 
in the middle of the floor, and having winked at the long 
rays which darted out of it for some time, I rolled myself 
into a comfortable position in the corner, and was asleep 
before I had settled upon any optical theory to account for 
them ; nor did the dull, monotonous sound of the mallet, 
which, struck on a suspended board, called the good 
brethren to midnight prayer, disturb me for more than a 
moment. 

JVovem^^ 10. — Just before the dawn .of day I opened 
the shutters of the unglazed windows of my room and sur- 
veyed the scene before me ; all still looked grey and cold, 
and it was only towards the east that the distant outline of 
the mountains showed clear and distinct against the dark 
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sky. By degrees the clouds, which had slept upon the 
shoulders of the hills, rose slowly and heavily, whilst the 
valleys gradually assumed all their soft and radiant beauty. 
It seemed to me as if I should never tire of gazing at this 
view. In the course of time, however, breakfast appeared, 
and having rapidly dispatched it, I went to look at the 
buildings and curiosities. 

The church resembles that of St. Barlaam, but is in 
better order : and the paintings are more brilliant in colour 
and are more profusely decorated with gold. There is a 
dome above the centre of the church, and the iconostasis or 
screen before the altar is ornamented with the usual stilf 
pictures and carving, but the latter is not to be compared 
to that in the monastery of St. Stephanos. There Avere 
some silver shrines containing relics, but they Avere not 
particularly interesting either as to workmansliip or antiquity. 
The most interesting thing is a picture ascribed to St. Luke, 
which, Avhatever may be its real history, is evidently a very 
ancient and curious painting. 

The books are preserved in a range of loAv-vaulted and 
secret rooms, very Avell concealed in a sort of mezizanine ; 
the entrance to them is through a door at the back of a 
cupboard in an outer chamber, in the same Avay as at St. 
Stephanos. There are about two thousand volumes oi^^r^j^ 
rubbishy appearance, not new enough for the monks to 
read or old enough for them to sell ; in fact they are almost 
valueless. I found, hoAvever, a feAv Aldines and Greek 
books of the sixteenth century, printed in Italy, some of 
Avhich may be rather rare editions, but I saw none of the 
fifteenth century. I did. not count the number of the 
manuscripts ; there are, hoAvever, some hundreds of them, 
mostly on paper ; but, excepting tAvo, they Avere all liturgies 
and church books. These two were poems. appeared 

to be on some religious subject ; the other Avas partly 
historical and partly the poetical ellusions of St. Athanasius 
.of Meteora. I searched in vain for the manuscripts of 
Hesiod and Sophocles mentioned by Biornstern ; some 
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later antiquarian may, perhaps, have got possession of them 
and taken them to some country where they will be more 
appreciated than they were here. After looking over the 
books on the shelves, the librarian, an old grey-bearded 
monk, opened a gre«at chest in which things belonging to 
the church were kept ; and hero I found ten or twelve 
manuscripts of the Gospels, all of the eleventh or twelfth 
century. They were upon vellum, and all, except one, were 
small quartos ; but this one was a large quarto, and one of 
the most beautiful manuscripts of its kind I have met with 
anywhere. In many respects it resembletl the Codex 
Ebnerianus in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. It was 
ornamented with miniatures of the same kind as those in 
that splendid volume, but they were more numerovis and in 
a good stylo of art ; it was, in fact, as richly ornamented as 
a Komish missal, and was in excellent preservation, except 
one miniature at the beginning, which had been partially 
smeared over by the wet finger of some ancient sloven. 
Another volume of the Gospels, in a yery small, clear hand, 
bound in a kind of silver filagree of the same date as the 
book, ali|o excited my admiration. Those who take an 
interest in literary antiquities of this class are aAvare of the 
great rarity of an ornamental binding in a Byzantine 
‘.'^inu.j^cript. This must doubtless have been the pocket 
volume of some royal personage. To my great joy the 
librarian allowed me to take these two books to the room of 
the agoumenos, avIio agreed to sell them to me for I forget 
how many pieces of gold, which I counted out to him imme- 
diately, and which he seemed to pocket with the siucerest 
satisfaction. Never was any one more welcome to his 
money, although I left myself but little to pay the expenses 
of my journey back to Corfu. Such books as these would 
he treasures it%the finest national collection in Europe. 

We looked at the refectory, which also resembled that at 
Barlaam. The kitchen, however, merits a detaileil descrip- 
tion. This very ancient building, perched upon the extreme 
®dge of the precipice, was square in its plan, with a steep 
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roof of stone, the top of which was open. Within, upon a 
square platform of stone, there were four columns serving 
for the support of the roof, which was arched all round, 
except in the space between the tops of 
the columns, where it was open to the sky. 
This platform was the hearth, where the 
fire was lit, whilst smaller fires of charcoal 
might be lit all round against the wall, 
where there were stonedrcssers for the 
purpose, so that in fact the building was 
all chimney and fireplace ; and when a great dinner was pre- 
pared on a feast-day the principal difficulty must have been 
to have prevented the cook from being roasted among the 
other meats. The whole of the arched roof was thickly 
covered with lumps of soot, the accumulations probably of 
centuries. The ancient kitchens at Glastonbury and at 
Stanton Harcourt are constructed a good deal upon the 
same plan, but this is probably a much earlier specimen of 
culinary architecture. The porch outside the church is 
larger than ordinary, and extends, if I remember rightly, 
along the side of that building which stands in the^ principal 
court, and is not, as is usually the case, attached to the end 
of the church, over the principal door. 

Having seen all that was worthy of observatioif, 
waiting in the court near the door leading to the place where 
the monks were assembled to lower me down to the earth 
again. Just as I was ready to start there arose a discussion 
among them as to. the distribution of the money which I had 
paid for the two manuscripts. The agoumeiios wanted to 
keep it all for himself, or at least for the expenses of the 
monastery ; but the villain of a librarian swore he would 
have half. The agoumenos said he should not have a 
farthing, but as the librarian would not giveaway ho offered 
him a part of the spoil ; however, he did not offer him 
enough, and out of spite and revenge, or, as ho protested, 
out of uprightness of principle, he told all the monks that 
the agoumenos had pocketed the money which he had re- 
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ceived for their property, for that they all had a right to an 
equal share in these books, as in all the other things belong- 
' ing to the community. The monks, even the most dunder- 
headed, were not slow in taking this view of the si^ibject, and 
all broke out into a clamorous assertion of their fights, every 
man of them speaking at once. The price I had given was 
so large that every one of them would have received several 
pieces of gold each. But no, they said, it was not that, but 
for the principles of justice that they contended. They did 
not want the money, no more did the librarian, but they 
would not suffer their rules to be outraged or their rights to 
be trampled under foot. In the monasteries of St. Basil all 
the members of the society had equal rights — they ate in 
common, they prayed in common, everything was bought and 
sold for the benefit of the community at large. Tears fell 
from the eyes of some of the particularly virtuous monks ; 
others stamped upon the ground, and showed a thoroughly 
rebellious spirit. As for me, I kept aloof, waiting to see 
what might be the result. 

The agoumenos, who was evidently a man of superior 
abilities, calmly endeavoured to explain. He told the unruly 
brethren exactly what the sum was for which he had sold 
the books, and said that the money was not for his own 
. .^rivg,te use, but to bo laid out for the benefit of all, in the 
s&ie way as the ordinary revenues of the monastery, which, 
he added, would soon prove quite insufficient if so large 
a portion of them continued to be divided among the in- 
dividual members. lie told them that the monastery was 
poor and wanted money, and that this largo sum would bo 
most useful for certain necessary expenses. But although 
he used many unanswerable arguments, the old brute of a 
librarian had completely awakened the spirit of discord, and 
the ignorant monks Avere ready to be led into rebellion by 
any one and for any reason or none. At last the contest 
waxed so warm that the sale of the two manuscripts Avas 
almost lost sight of, and every one began to quarrel with 
his neighbour, the entire community being split into various 
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little angry groups, chattering, gesticulating, and wagging 
their long beards. 

After a while the agoumenos, calling my interpreter, 
said that as the monks would not agree to let him keep the 
money in the usual way for the use of the monastery, he 
could have nothing to do with it ; and to my great sorrow I 
Avas therefore obliged to receive it back, and to give up the 
two beautiful manuscripts, which I had already looked upon 
as the chief ornaments of my library in England, ilie 
monks all looked sadly downcast at this unexpected termi- 
nation of their noble defence of their principles, and my 
only consolation was to perceive that they were quite as 
much vexed as I Avas. In fact, we felt that we had gained 
a loss all round, and the old librarian, after Avalking up and 
doAvn once or twice with his hands behind his back in 
gloomy silence, retreated to a hole Avhere he lived, near the 
library, and 1 saAv no more of him. 

My bag Avas brought forAvard, and when the books Avero 
extracted from it, I sat doAvn on a stone in the courtyard, 
and for the last time turned over the gilded leaves and 
admired the ancient ami splendid illuminations of the larger 
manuscript, the monks standing round me as I looked at 
the blue cypress trees, and green and gold peacocks, and 
intricate arabesques, so characteristic of the best tin^igs^^ 
Byzantine art. Many of the pages bore a great resemblance 
to the painted windows of the earlier Norman Cathedrals 
of Europe. It was a superb old book : I laid it down upon 
the stone beside me and placed the little volume Avith its 
curious silver binding on the top of it, and it was Avith a sigh 
that I left them there Avith the sun shining on the curious 
silver ornaments. 

Amongst other arguments it had been asserted by some 
of the monks that nothing could be sold out of the monastery 
Avithout the leave of the Bishop of Tricala, and, as a forlorn 
liope, they now proposed that the agoumenos should go to 
some place in the vicinity where the bishop was said to be, 
and that, if he gave permission, the two books should be 
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forwarded immediately by a trusty man to the khan of 
Malacash, where I was to pass the night. I consented to 
this plan, although I had no hope of obtaining the manu- 
scripts, as in the present unsettled state of the country the 
bishop would naturally calculate on the probability of the 
messenger being robbed, and on the improbability of his 
meeting me at the khan, as it would be absolutely necessary 
for me to leave the place before sunrise the next day. 

All this being arranged I proceeded to the chamber of 
the windlass, was put into the net, swung out into the air, 
and let down. They let mo down very badly, being all 
talking and scolding each other ; and had I not made use 
of my hands and feet to keep myself clear of the projecting 
points of the rock I should have fared badly. To increase 
my perils, my friends the palicari at the bottom, to testify 
their joy at my reappearance, rested their long guns across 
their knees and fired them off, without the slightest attention 
to the direction of the barrels, which were all loaded with 
ball-cartridge : the bullets spattered against the rock close 
to me, and in the midst of the smoke I came down and 
was caught in the arms of my affectionate thieves, who 
bundled mo out of my net, with many extraordinary screeches 
of welcome. 

^ JV'hen my servants arrived and informed them of our 
recent disappointment, What !” cried they, would they 
not let you take the books ? Stop a bit, we will soon get 
them for you ! ” And away they ran to the series of ladders 
which hung down another part of the precipice ; they would 
have been up in a minute, for they scrambled like cats ; but 
by dint of running after them and shouting we at length got 
them to come back, and after some considerable expendi- 
ture of oaths and exclamations, kicking of horses, and load- 
ing of guns and saddle-bags, we found ourselves slowly 
wending our way back towards the valley of the Peneus. 

After all, what an interesting event it would have been, 
what a standard anecdote in bibliomaniac history, if 1 had 
let my friendly thieves have their own way, and we had 
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stormed the monastery, broken open the secret door of the 
library, pitched the old librarian over the rocks, and marched 
off in triumph, with a gorgeous manuscript under each arm ! 
Indeed I must say that under such aggravating circumstances 
it required a great exercise of forbearance not to do so, and 
in the good old times many a castle has been attacked and 
many a town besieged and pillaged for much slighter causes 
of offence than those which I had to complain of. 
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We made our way from the plain and rocks of Meteora by 
a different path from the one by which we had arrived, and 
travelled along the north side of the valley of the Peneus ; 
we kept along the side of the hills, which were covered 
sometimes with forest and sometimes with a kind of jungle 
or underwood. 

During the afternoon of this day, as I was singing away 
as usual in advance of my party, some one shouted to mo 
from the thicket, but I took no notice of it. However, 
before I had ridden on many steps a man jumped out of 
the bush, seized hold of my horse’s bridle, and proceeded 
to draw his pistol from his belt, but luckily the lock had 
got entangled in the shawl which he wore round his waist. 

pudied my horse against him, and in a moment one of us 
would have been shot; when the appearance of three or 
four bright gun- barrels in the bushes close by stopped our 
proceedings. My men now came running up. 

Hallo !” said one of them ; ‘‘is that you ? You must 
not attack this gentleman. He is our friend; he is one 
of us.” 

“ What !” said the man who had stopped me ; “ is that 
you, Mohammed ? Is that you, Hassan ? What are you 
doing here ? How is this ? Is this your friend ? I thought 
be was a Frank.” 

In short, they explained what kind of brotherhood we 
bad entered into, where we had been, and where we were 
going, and all about it. I did not understand much of their 
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conversation, and in the midst of it the Albanian came up 
to me with a reproachful air and told me that they said my 
being stopped was owing to my singing, and making siicli a 
noise. “Why, sir,” he added, “can’t you ride quietly, 
without letting people know where you are ? Why can’t you 
do as others do, and be still, like a — ” 

“Thief,” said I. 

“Yes, sir; or like a quiet traveller. In such trouble- 
some times as these, however honest a man may be, be 
need not try to excite attention.” 

I felt that the advice was good, and practised it occa- 
sionally afterwards. 

In seven hours’ time Ave arrived at the khan of Malacasli, 
where I had slept before ; and my carpet Avas spread in my 
old corner. I heard my companions talking earnestly 
about something, and on asking Avhat it was, I Avas told 
that they could not make out which room it was Avhere the 
people had been murdered — this room or the outer one. 

“ How Avas that ?” I inquired. 

Why, some time ago, they said, a party of travellers, 
people belonging to the country, were attacked by robbers 
at this khan. One of the party, after ho had been plun- 
dered, had the imprudence to say that he kiiCAV Avho the 
thieves Avere. Upon this the gang, after a short consultation,, 
took the party out, one by one, and cut all their throats iii 
the next room; and this was before the present disturbed 
state of the country. Nevertheless, I slept very soundly, 
my only sorrow being that no tidings came of the two 
manuscripts from Meteora. 

November Wth , — In our journey of this day wo crossed 
the chain of the Find us by a diffjprent pass from the one 
by Avhich we had traversed it before ; and in the evening Ave 
arrived at Mezzovo, where I was lodged by a schoolmaster 
who had a comfortable house. The ceiling of the room 
where we sat was hung all over with bunches of dripd or 
rather drying grapes. Here I presented each of my escort 
with a small bundle of piastres. We had become so much 
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pleased with each other in the few days we had been 
together, that we had quite an affecting parting. Their 
chief, the red velvet personage from whom I had received 
the letter which gained me the pleasure of their company, 
was gone, it appeared, towards Berat ; but they had found 
some of their companions with whom they intended to 
retire to some small place of defence, the name of which I 
did not make out, where in a few days they expected to be 
told what they were to do. 

Why won’t you come with us ?” said they. “Don’t 
go back to live in «a confined, stupid town, to sit all day in 
a house, and look out of the window. Go back with us 
into the mountains, where we know every pass, every rock, 
and every waterfall : you should command us ; we would 
get some more men together : we will go wherever you like, 
and a rare jolly life we will lead.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said I, “ I take your kind offers as highly 
complimentary to mo ; I am proud to tliink that I have 
gained so high a place in your estimation. When you see 
your captain, pray assure him of my friendship, and how 
much I. tfecl indebted to him for having given me such 
gallant and faithful guards.” 

The poor fellows were evidently sorry to leave me : 
one c^‘ them, the most active and gay of the whole 
party, seemed more than half inclined to cry : so, cordially 
shaking hands with them before the door of the school- 
master of Mezzovo, we parted with expressions of mutual 
good will. 

“ Thank goodness, they arc gone !” said the little school- 
master ; “ those palicari are all over the country now ; sonic 
belong to one chief, some to another ; some are for Mahmoud 
Pasha, ami some against him ; but 1 don’t know Avhich party 
is the worst ; they are all rogues, every one of them, when they 
have an opportunity — scamps ! sad scamps ! These are hard 
times for quiet, peaceably-disposed people. So now, sir. 
We will come in, and lock the door, and m^e up the fire, 
for the nights are getting cohl.” 
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The schoolmaster had a snug fireplace, with a good 
divan on each side of it, of blue cloth or baize. These 
divans came close up to the hearth, which", like the divans, 
was raised two feet above the floor. The good man brought 
out his little stores of preserves and marmalade. He was 
an old bachelor, and we soon made ourselves very comfort- 
able, one on each side of the fire. We had a famous pilau, 
made by my artist^^^ and the schoolmaster gave us raisins 
to put in it — not that they are a necessary part of that 
excellent condiment, but he had not much else to give ; so 
we flavoured the pilau with raisins, as if it had been a lanih, 
which by the by is the prince of Oriental dishes, and when 
stuffed with almonds, raisins, pistachio nuts, rice, bread- 
crumbs, pepper, and salt, and well roasted, is a dish to set 
before a king. 

The schoolmaster, judging of mo by the company I 
kept, never suspected my literary pursuits, and was surprised 
when I asked him if he knew of anything in that line, and 
assured him that I had no objection to do a little business 
in the manuscript way. Ho said he knew of an old 
merchant who had a great many books, and that to-morrow 
we would go and see them. Accordingly, the next day we 
went to see the merchant’s house ; but his collection was 
good for nothing ; and after returning for an hour or ^wo to*' 
the schoolmaster’s hospitable mansion, we got into marching 
order, and defiled off the village green of Mezzovo. 

After fording the river thirty-nine times, as we had done 
before, our jaded steeds at last stood panting under the 
windows of the doctor at Yanina, whose comfortable house 
we had left only a few <lays before. I stayed at Yanina 
one day, but the Pasha could not see mo to hear my account 
of the protection I had enjoyed from his firman. A 
messenger had arrived from Constantinople, and the report 
in the town was that the Pasha would lose his head or his 
pashalic if he did not put down the disturbances which had 
arisen in evefy part of his government. Some said he 
would escape by bribing the ministers of the Porte ; but as 
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I was no politician I did not trouble myself much on the 
subject. His Highness, however, was good enough to send 
me word that he would give me any assistance that I 
needed. Accordingly, I asked for a teskere for post-horses ; 
and the next day galloped in ten hours to Paramathia. All 
day long the rain poured down in torrents, and I waded 
through the bed of the swollen stream, which usually served 
for a high-road, I do not know how many times. I was 
told the distance was about sixty miles ; and it was one of 
the hardest days’ riding I ever accomplished ; for there was 
nothing deserving the name of a road any part of the way ; 
and the entire day was passed in tearing up and down the 
rocks or wading in the swollen stream. The rain and the 
cold compelled us and our horses to do our best : in a hot 
(lay we could never have accomplished it. 

Towards the afternoon, Avhen wo were, by computation, 
about twenty-five miles from Paramathia, as wo were pro- 
ceeding at a trot along a narrow ledge above a stream, the 
baggage-horse, or mule T think he was, whoso halter was 
tied to the crupper of my horse, suddenly missed his footing, 
and fell over the precipice. He caught upon the edge with 
his fore feet, the halter supported his head, and my horse, 
immediately stopping, leant with all his might against the 
wall ^f rock which rose above ns, squeezing my left leg 
hotween it and the saddle. The noise of the wind and rain, 
and the dashing of the torrent underneath, prevented iiiy 
servants hearing my shouts for assistance. I was the last 
of the party ; and I had the pleasure of seeing all my com- 
pany trotting on, rising in their stirrups, and bumping along 
the road before mo, unconscious of anything having occurred 
to check their progress towards the journey’s end. It 
was so bad a day that no one thought of anything but 
getting on. Every man for himself was the order of the day. 
I could not dismount, because my left leg was squeezed so 
tightly against tlio rock that I every moment expected the 
l)oue to snap. My horse’s feet were projected towards the 
edge of the precipice, and in this way he supported the 

K 4 
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fallen mule, who endeavoured to retain his hold with his 
chin and his fore-legs. There we were — the mule’s eyeballs 
almost starting out of his head, and all his muscles quivering 
with the exertion. At last something cracked : the staple 
in the back of my saddle gave way ; off flew the crupper, 
and I thought at first my horse’s tail was gone with it. 
The baggage mule made one desperate scrambling effort, 
but it was of no use, and down he went, over and over 
among the crashing bushes far beneath, until at length he 
fell with a loud splash into the waters of the stream. Some 
of the people, hearing the noise made by the falling mule, 
turned round and came back to see what was the matter; 
and, horse and men, we all craned our necks over the edge 
to see what had become of our companion. There ho was 
in the river, with nothing but his head above the water. 
With some difficulty wc made our way down to the edge of 
the torrent. The mule kept looking at us very quietly all 
the while till we got close to him, when the muleteer pro- 
ceeded to assist him by banging him on the head with a 
great branch of a tree, upon which he took to struggling 
and scrambling, and at last, to the surprise of all, ©ame out 
apparently unhurt, at least with no bones broken. The 
men looked him over, walked him about, gave him a kick 
or two by way of asking him how he was, and then, pkiciug 
his load upon liim again, we pursued our journey. 

Before dark we arrived at Paramathia, and went straight 
to the house where we had been so hospitably received 
before. We crawled up like so many drowned rats into the 
upper rooms, where we were met by the whole troop of 
ladies giggling, screaming, and talking, as if they had never 
stopped since we left them a week before. When the 
baggage came to be undone, alas ! what a wreck was there ! 
The coffee and the sugar and the shirts had formed an 
amalgam ; mud, shoes, and cambric handkerchiefs all came 
out together ; not a thing was dry. The only consolation 
was that the beautiful illuminated manuscripts of Meteora 
had not participated in this dirty deluge. 
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I was wet to the skin, and my boots were full of water. 
In this dilemma 1 asked if our hosts could not lend me 
something to put on until some of my own clothes could be 
dried. The ladies wore full of pity and compassion, but 
unfortunately all the men wore from home, not having 
returned from their daily occupations in the bazaar, and 
their clothes could not bo got at. At last the good-humoured 
young bride, seeing that wherever I stood there was always, 
in a couple of minutes’ time, a puddle upon the floor, entered 
into an animated consultation with the other ladies, and be- 
fore long they brought me a shirt, and an immense garment 
it was, like an English surplice, embroidered in gay colours 
down the seams. The fair bride contributed the white capote, 
which I remembered on my former visit, and a girdle. I 
soon donned this extempore costume. My wet clothes were 
taken to a great fire, which was lit for the purpose in another 
room, and I proceeded to dry my hair with a long narrow 
towel, its ends heavy with gold embroidery, which one of 
tlic ladies warmed for mo, and twisted round my head in 
the way usual in the Turkish bath — a method of drying the 
head well known in most Eastern towns, and which saves a 
great deal of trouble and exertion in rubbing and brushing 
according to the European method. 

I •had ensconced myself in the corner of the divan, 
having nothing else in the way of clothes beyond what I 
have mentioned, and was employed in looking at one of 
my feet, which I had stuck out for the purpose, admiring 
it in all its pristine beauty, for there were no spare slippers 
to be had, when the curtain was suddenly lifted from over 
the door, and my servant rushed in and told mo with a 
troubled voice that the authorities of Paramathia, grieved 
at their remissness on the former occasion, had presented 
themselves to compliment me on my arrival in their town, 
and had brought me a present of tobacco or something, I 
forget what, in testimony of their anxiety to show their 
good-will and respect to so distinguished a personage as 
myself. “ Don’t let them in !” I exclaimed. “ Tell them 
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I will receive them to-morrow. Say anything, but only 
keep them out.” But this was more than my servants 
could accomplish. My friends at Corfu had sent letters 
explaining the prodigious honour conferred upon the whole 
province of Albania by my presence, so that nothing could 
stop them, and in walked a file of grave elders in loii^ 
gowns, one or two in stately pelisses of red cloth em- 
broidered with gold and lined with fur, which I envied them 
very much. They took very little notice of me, as I sat 
screwed up in the corner, and all, ranging themselves upon 
the divan on the opposite side of the room, sat in solemn 
silence, looking at me out of the corners of their eyes, 
whenever they thought they could do so without my per- 
ceiving it. 

My servant stood in the middle of the room to interpret ; 
and after he had remained there a prodigious while, as it 
seemed to mo, the most venerable of the old gentlemen at 
last said : I am Signor Dimitri So-and-so ; this is Signor 
Aiiastasi So-and-so ; this gentleman is uncle to the master 
of the house ; and so on. We are come to pay our respects 
to the noble and illustrious Englishman who passed, through 
this place before. Pray have the goodness to signify our 
arrival to his Excellency, and say that we are Availing here 
to have the honour of offering him our services. Whiere is 
the respected milordos ? ” Although I could not speak 
Romaic, yet I understood it sufficiently to know what the 
old gentleman was saying ; and great was their surprise and 
admiration when they found that the unhappy and very 
insufficiently clothed little fellow in the corner was the 
illustrious milordos himself. The said milordos had now to 
explain how all his baggage had been upset over a precipice, 
and that he was not exactly prepared to receive so dis- 
tinguished a party. After mutual apologies, which ended in 
a good laugh all round, pipes and coffee were brought in. 
The visit of ceremony was concluded in as dignified a 
manner as circumstances would permit ; and they went 
away convinced that I must bo a very great man in my own 
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country, as I did not get up more than a few inches to 
salute them, either on their entry or departure — a most 
undue assumption of dignity on my part, which I sincerely 
regretted, but which the state of my costume rendered 
absolutely necessary. 

November \6th . — The morning of the following day was 
bright and clear. I procured fresh horses, and galloped in 
six hours to the sea at Gominizza. A small vessel was 
riding at anchor near the shore, whose captain immediately 
closed with the offer of four dollars to carry me over to 
Corfu. I was soon on board ; and, creeping into a small 
three-cornered hole under the half-deck, to which I gained 
access by a hatchway about a foot and a half square, I rolled 
myself up upon some ropes, and fell asleep at once. It 
seemed as if I had not been asleep an instant, when my 
servant, putting his head into the square aperture above, 
said, Signore siamo qui.” “ Yes,” said I, but where is 
that ? What ! are we really at Corfu ?” I popped my head 
out of the trap, and there we were sure enough — my fatigue 
of the day before having made me sleep so soundly that 1 had 
been perfectly unconscious of the duration of the voyage ; 
and I landed on the quay congratulating myself on having 
accomplished the most dangerous and most rapid expedition 
that it ever was my fortune to undertake. 
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Const antinoplc — Tlic I’atriaroli’s Palace — Tlic Plague, Anecdotes, 
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Interpreter — Mode of securing his Fidelity. 

I iiAD been for some time enjoying the hospitality of Lord 
and Lady Ponsonby at the liritisli palace at Therapia, when 
I deterijiined to put into execution a project I had long 
entertained of examining the libraries in the monasteries of 
Mount Athos. As no traveller had been there since the 
daySjjof Dr. Clarke, I could obtain but little information 
about the place before I left England. But the Archbishop 
of Canterbury was kind enough to give me a letter to the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, in which he requested him to 
furnish me with any facilities in his power in my researches 
among the Greek monasteries which owned his sway. 

Armed with this valuable document, one day in the 
spring of the year 1837 I started in a caique Avith some 
gentlemen of the embassy, and proceeded to the palace of 
the Patriarch in the Fauar — a part of Constantinople situ- 
ated between the ancient city wall and the port so well 
known by its name of the Golden Horn. The Fanar does 
not derive its appellation from the Avord fanar, a lantern or 
lighthouse, but from the two words fena yer, a bad place ; 
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for it is in a low, dirty situation, where only tlio conquered 
Greeks were permitted to reside immediately after the con- 
quest of their metropolis by the Sultan Mohammed II. 
The palace is a large, dilapidated, shabby -looking building, 
chiefly of wood painted black ; it stands in an open court 
or yard on a steep slope, and looks out over some lower 
houses to the Golden Horn and the hills of Pera and Galata 
beyond.* 

After waiting a little while in a large, dirty ante-room, 
during which time there was a scuffling and running up and 
down of priests and deacons, who were surprised and perhaps 
a little alarmed at a visit from so numerous a company of 
gentlemen belonging to the British embassy, we were intro- 
duced into a large square room furnished with a divan under 
the windows and down two sides of the chamber. This 
divan was covered with a rough sacking of grey goat’s hair — 
a stuff which is said not to be susceptible of the plague ; aiul 
people sitting on it, or on the bare boards, are not considered 
to be “ compromised ” — a word of fearful import when tliat 
awful pestilence is raging in this neglected city. When any 
person is compromised, ho is obliged to separate from all 
society, and to place himself in strict quarantine for forty 
days, at the end of which period, if the fright and anxiety 
have not brought on the plague, he is received again Ijy his 
acquaintances. Dealers in oil, and persons who have an 
open issue on their bodies, are considered secure from the 
plague as far as they themselves are concerned ; but as their 

* On another occasion, some years afterwards, I was waitiiif^ in the 
same place when I wandered into the new Patriarchal church which 
opens on this court : while I stood there, a corpse was brought in on a 
bier, followed by many persons, who I suppose were the relations and 
friends of the deceased. After the funeral service had been read by a 
priest, every person in the church went up to the bier and kissed the 
dead man’s hand and forehead : this is the usual custom, and an 
affecting one to see, when friends bid friends a last farewell. But this 
man had died of some fearful and horrible disease, perhaps the plague, 
which through this horrid means may have been distributed to half 
the congregation. 
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clothes will convey the infection, they are as dangerous as 
others to their neighbours. 

There was an old Armenian, who, whether he considered 
himself invulnerable, or whether poverty and misfortune made 
him reckless, I do not know ; but he set up as a plague- 
doctor, and visited and touched those who were stricken with 
the pestilence. -Whenever he came down the street, every 
one would start aside and give him three or four yards’ 
space at least. Sometimes he had men who walked before 
him and cried to the people to get out of the way. As the 
old man moved on in his long dark robes, shunned with such 
horror by all, the niindwas awfully impressed with the fear- 
ful nature of the disease ; for if the Prince of Darkness 
himself had made his appearance in the face of day, no one 
could have shown greater alarm at his approach than they 
did when the men cried out that the Armenian plague-doctor 
was coming down the street. 

One peculiarity of the disease is the disinclination which 
is always shown by those who arc plague-stricken to confess 
that they are so, or oven to own that they are ill. They 
invariaWy conceal it as long as possible ; and even when 
burning with fever and in an agony of pain, they will pretend 
that they are well, and try to walk about. But this attempt 
at dejceptlon continues for a very short period, for they soon 
become either delirious or insensible, and generally are 
unable to move. There is a look about the eye and an ex- 
pression of anxiety and horror in the face of one who has 
got the plague which is not to bo mistaken nor forgotten by 
those who have once seen them. One day at Galata 1 
nearly ran against a man who was sitting on the ground on 
a hand-bier, upon which some Turks were about to carry him 
away ; and the look of the unfortunate man’s face haunted 
me for days. The expression of hopeless despair and agony 
was indeed but too applicable to his case ; they were going 
to carry him to the plague-hospital, from whence I never 
heard of any one returning. It would hav^ been far more 
merciful to have shot him at once. 
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There are many curious superstitions and circumstances 
connected with the plague. One is, that when the destroy- 
ing angel enters into a house the dogs of the quarter 
assemble in the night and howl before the door ; and the 
Greeks firmly believe that the dogs can see the evil spirit of 
the plague, although it is invisible to human eyes. Some 
people, hoAvever, are said to have seen the plague, its 
appejirance being that of an old woman, tall, thin, and 
ghastly, and dressed sometimes in black, sometimes in white : 
she stalks along the streets — ^glides through the doors of the 
habitations of the condemned — and walks once round the 
room of her victim, who is from that moment death-smitten. 
It is also asserted that, when three small spots made their 
appearance upon tlio knee, the patient is doomed— -he has 
got the plague, and his fate is scaled. They are called the 
pilotti — the pilots and harbingers of death. Some, however, 
have recovered after these spots have shown themselves. 

I had at this time a lodging in a house at Pera, which J 
occupied when anything brought me to Constantinople from 
Therapiji. On one occasion I was sitting Avith a gentleman 
A\^hosc filial piety did him much honour, for he had itttended 
his father through the horrors of this illness, ami he had died 
of the plague in his arms, when we heard the dogs baying 
in an unusual way.* On looking out of the windoAv •there 
they Avere all of a roAV, seated against the opposite Avail, 
hoAvling mournfully, and looking up at the houses in the 
moonlight. One dog looked very hard at me, I thought : 1 
did not like it at all, and began to investigate Avhether 1 had 
not some pain or other about me ; and this comfortable 
feeling Avas not diminished when my friend’s Arab servant 
came into the room and said that another person Avho 
lodged in the house Avas very unwell ; it Avas said that he 
had had a fall from his horse that morning. The dogs, 

* All Eastern cities arc infested Avith troops of half-wild dogs, who 
act the part of scavengers, and live upon the refuse food which is 
thrown into the streets. 
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though we escaped the plague ourselves, were right ; the 
plague had got into one of the houses close to us in the 
same street ; but how many died of it I did not learn. 

It was about this time that two Jews — poor men, whom 
consequently nobody cared about — were walking together 
in a narrow street at Galata, when they both dropped down 
stricken with the plague ; there they lay upon the ground ; 
no one would touch them ; and, as the street was extremely 
narrow, no one could pass that way ; it was in effect blocked 
up by the two unhappy men. They did not die quickly. 

The devil was sure of them,” the charitable people said, 
“ so he was in no hurry.” There they lay a long time — 
many days ; and people called to them, and put their 
heads round the corner of the street to look at them. Some, 
tenderer-hearted than the rest, got a long pole from a dyer’s 
shop hard by, and pushed a tub of water to them, and threw 
them some bread, for no one dared to approacli them. One 
Jew was quiet : he ate a little bread and drank some water, 
and lay still. The other was violent : the pain of his livid 
swellijigs drove him wild, and ho shouted and raved and 
twisted rfibout upon the ground. The people looked at him 
from the corner, and shudtlered as they quickly drew back 
their heads. He died ; and the other Jew still lay there, 
quiettas ho was before, close to the (juiet corpse of his poor 
friend. For some time they did not know whether ho was 
dead or not ; but at last they found ho drank no more water 
and ate no more bread ; so they knew that he had died also. 
There lay the two bodies in the way, till some one paid a 
hamal — a Turkish porter — who, being a stanch predes- 
tinarian, caring neither for plague, nor Jew, nor gentile, 
dead or alive, carried off the two bodies on his back ; and 
then the street was passable again. 

These porters are famous for their honesty, being con- 
tinually intrusted with sums of money and valuable parcels, 
wlxich they always deliver safely to their direction. Two 
Greeks in a coffee-house got drunk and quarrelled, when one 
knocked the other down, and there he lay upon the ground 
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stunned and insensible. Being alarmed at what he had 
done, the first G-reek called a porter who was passing by, and 
telling him that his friend was stricken with the plague, he 
gave him a beshlik (five piastres) to carry the patient oft to 
the plague-hospital. The porter accordingly tied up his bur- 
den with a piece of rope, slung him over his shoulder, and 
trudged away with him towai^ds the hospital. When he had 
got half-way the jolting woke up the drunken Greek, who could 
not imagine where he was, or what ho was doing on a man’s 
back, or where he was being carried so uneasily. Hallo !” 
says ho. “ Hallo!” says the liamal. “What are you doing 
with me — where are you taking me?” cried the Greek. “ Why,” 
says the hamal, “ your friend says you have got the plague, 
and 1 am carrying you to the plague-hospital ; so sit still 
and don’t kick, for we have a long way to go still.” The 
poor Greek, who well know that there was no escape from 
that ghastly abode of human misery to which ho was being 
taken when once its doors had closed upon him — for there 
ho would be murdered for his watch, his chain, or his 
clothes, even, if he had not got the plague, or perhaps only 
locked up with a few of those who were dead or <lying of 
the pestilence, when he would be sure to catch the horrible 
disease — expostulated energetically with the hamal, swearing 
he was as well as ever he had been in his life, and that he 
had no single symptom of the plague. “ I don’t care,” said 
the stout hamal (not slackening his pace or the ro])cs with 
which the Greek was securely tied on to the pad on his 
shoulders), “whether you have got the plague or not ; that 
is your affair ; I only wish you Avould be still, and not 
halloo and twist about in that way. I have been paid a 
beshlik ; my honour is concerned ; and I must carry you 
safely to the plague-hospital.” “I will give you five beshliks 
to set mo down,” said the Greek. “ Be quiet,” said the 
hamal. “ Ten,” cried he. “ No, my friend,” replied the 
honest man, “ I have been paid the faro, and I must carry 
you, as I agreed, to the plague-hosj^ital ; I would not fail in 
my agreement for all the beshliks in the Sultan’s treasury.” 
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When they arrived near the dreaded end of their journey a 
lucky thought struck the terrified Grreok : ‘‘You were not 
told to take me into' the hospital, only to the hospital?” 
inquired he. “ No,” said the hamal, “ to the hospital ; I 
think it will do if I carry you to the door.” “ Well then,” 
said the poor Greek, when he was set down, “ now as I am 
tired with the journey, I will give you another beshlik to 
carry mo back again.” “All right,” replied the hamal ; and 
shouldering his freight once more, he trudged sturdily back 
with him, and at length deposited him safely in the coffee- 
house from which he started at first. 

The Turks have a touching custom when the plague rages 
very greatly, and a thousand corpses are carried out daily 
from Staml^oul through the Adrianople gate to the great 
groves of cypress which rise over the burial-grounds beyond 
the walls. At times of terror and grief such as these the 
Sheikh U1 Islam causes all the little children to be assembled 
on a beautiful green hill called the OcMaidan — the Place of 
Arrows — and there they bow down upon the ground, and 
raise their innocent voices in supplication to the Father of 
mercy, and implore his compassion on the afflicted city. 

But the grey goats’ hair divan of the Patriarch’s hall of 
audience has led me a long way from the Patriarch himself, 
who entered the chamber shortly after our arrival. lie 
appeared to be rather a young man, certainly not more than 
thirty-five years of age, with a reddish beard, which is un- 
common in this country, lie was dressed in purple silk 
ro])cs, like a Greek bishop, and took his seat in the corner 
of the divan, and said nothing, and stroked his beard as a 
pasha might have done. 

When wo had made our “ temenahs,” that is, salutations, 
and little bows, etc., and were still again, the curtain over 
the doorway was pushed aside and various priestly servants, 
all without shoes or stockings, came in, one of them bearing 
a richly-embossed silver tray, on which were disposed small 
spoons filled with a preserve of lemon-peel ; each of us 
took a spoonful, and returned the spoon to the dish. Then 
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camo various servants — as many servants as guests : and 
one presented to each of us a cut-glass cup with a lid, full 
of fresh spring-water, holding the ^ucer belonging to it 
under our chins while we drank. Then these disappeared ; 
and others came in bearing pipes to each of us — a separate 
servant always coming in for each person of the company. 
After we had smoked our pipes for a short time, a mighty 
crowd of attendants again entered at the bottom of the room, 
among whom was one with a tray, which was covered over 
with a satin slnawl or cover, as richly embroidered with gold 
as was possible for its size, and with a deep gold fringe. 
Another servant took off this covering, and placed it over 
the left shoulder of the tray-bearer, who stood like a statue 
all the while. Now appe«arcd a man with a silver censer 
suspended by three silver chains, and having a collee-pot 
standing upon the burning coals within it. Another man 
took off the cups which were upon the tray, filled them with 
coffee ; and then various servants, each armed with a coffee- 
cup placed on its silver zarf or saucer, which he held iji Ins 
left hand with his thumb and forefinger only, strode forward 
with one accord, and we all the same moment were presented 
with our diminutive cup of coffee; the attendants received 
the empty cups with both hands, and, walking backwards, 
disappeared as silently as they came. All this is a«sceiie 
of everyday occurrence in the East, and, with more or Jess 
of display, takes place in the house of every person of con- 
sideration. 

When wo had smoked our pipes for awliilc, and all the 
servants had gone away, 1 presented the letter of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. It was received in due form : ami, 
after a short explanatory exordium, was road aloud to the 
Patriarch, first in English, and then translated into Greek. 

And who,” quoth the Patriarch of Constantinople, the 
supreme head and primate of the Greek Church of Asia, 
who is the Archbishop of Canterbury ?” 

What ? ” said I, a little astonished at the question. 

“ Who,” said ho, is this Archbishop ? ” 
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Why, the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

Archbishop of what ? ” said the Patriarch. 

Canterbury^'* said I. 

‘^Oh,” said the Patriarch. Ah yes! and who is 
he ? ” 

Hero all my English friends and myself were taken 
aback sadly ; we had not imagined that the high-priest 
before ns could be ignorant of such a matter as the one 
in question. The Patriarch of the G-reek Church, the 
successor of Gregory Nazianzen, St. John Chrysostom, and 
the horesiareh Nestorius, seemed not to be aware that there 
Avere any other denominations of Christians besides those 
of his own Church and the Church of Rome. But the fact 
is, that the Patriarch of Constantinople is merely the puppet 
of an intriguing faction of the Greek bankers and usurers of 
the Fanar, Avho select for the office some man of straAvwhom 
they feel secure they can rule, and Avhose appoinhnent they 
obtain by a heavy bribe paid to the Sultan ; for the liead 
of the Christian Chundi is appointed l>y the Mohammedan 
Emperor. 

We explained, and said that the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury Avas a man eminent for his great learning and his 
Christian virtues ; that he Avas the primate and chief of the 
great Jlc formed Church of England, and a personage of such 
high degree that he ranked next to the blood -royal ; that 
from time immemorial the Archbishop of Canterbury Avas 
the great dignitary Avho placed the croAvn upon the head 
of our kings — those kings avIiosc poAA^cr sAvayed the destinies 
of Europe and of the Avorhl ; and that this present Arch- 
bishop and Primate had himself placed the croAvn upon the 
head of King William TV., and that he would also soon 
crown our young Queen. 

“ Well,” replied the Patriarch, “ but how is that ? hoAv 
can it happen that the head of your church is only an Arch- 
bishop ? Avhereas I, the l^atriarch, command other patriarchs, 
find under them archbishops, archimandrites, and other 
lUgnitaries of the church ? How cfin these things be ? I 
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caimot write an answer to the letter of the Archbishop of — 
of—” 

Of Canterbury.” 

“ Yes, of Canterbury ; for I do not see how lie who is 
only an archbishop can by any possibility bo the head of a 
Christian hierarchy ; but as you come from the British em- 
bassy I will give my letters as you desire, which will ensure 
your reception into every monastery which acknowledges 
the supremacy of the orthodox faith of the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople.” 

He then sent for his secretary, that I might give that 
functionary my name and designation. The secretary 
accordingly appeared ; and although there are only six 
letters in my name, he set it down incorrectly nearly a 
dozen times, and then went away to his hole in a wimlow, 
where ho wrote curious little memoranda at the Patriarcdi's 
dictation, from which he drew up the Hrrnan Avhich was sent 
me a few days afterwards, and which 1 found of great service 
in my visits to various monasteries. As few Protestanis 
have been favoured with a document of this sort from llie 
Primate of the Greek Church, I subjoin a translaUon of il. 
It will be perceived that it is written much in the stylo of 
the epistles of the early patriarchs to the archhisho])s junl 
bishops of their provinces. To the requisitions cou^iiiued 
in this firman it Avas incumbent upon those to whom it avms 
addressed to pay implicit obedience.* 

* Diuection. — To the blessed Tuspectors, Officers, Chiefs, and 
Representatives of the lloly Community of Monte Sanin, and 
to the Holy Fathers of the same, and of all other sacrtMl (con- 
vents, our beloved Sons. 

“ We, Gregorios, Patriarch, Archbishop Universal, Metropolitan (^f 
Constantincjple, etc. etc. etc. 

Blessed Inspectors, Officers, Superiors, and Representatives of 
the community of the Holy Mountain, and olher Holy Fathers 
of the same, and of the other Holy and Venerable Conveiii^^ 
subject to our holy universal I’hronc. Peace be to you. 

“ The bearer of the present, f)ur patriarchal sheet, the Honcniral)!^ 
Robert Curzon, of a noble English family, recommended to us by most 
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My business being thus happily concluded with this 
learned personage, wo all smoked away agaiti for a short 
time in tranquil silejice : and then the Universal Patriarch 
— for so ho styles himself — clapped his hands, and iijL 
swarmed the whole tribe of silent barefooted priestly fol- 
lowers, bringing us sherbet in glass cups. Whilst we drank 
it, their reverences held the saucer under our chins ; and 
when wo had had enough, those who chose it wiped their 
lips and moustaches on a long, narrow toAvel, richly 
embroidered at the two ends with gold and bright-coloured 
silks. I prefer oii these occasions my pocket-handkerchief, 
as the period at which these rich towels are washed is by no 
means a matter of certainty. We took our leave with the 
numerous bows and compliments, and went on our way 
rejoicing. 

My preparations for my expedition were soon made. I 
went down the Bosphorus to Stamboul, where we got on 
bojird a steamer wliich agreed to land mo at the Asiatic 
castle at the mouth of the Dardanelles. 

worthy and mucli-honoiu’cd persons, inU'.ndinir to travel, and wishing to 
])C instructed in the old and new philology, thinks to satisfy his curiosity 
by repairing to those sacred convents which may have any connexion 
with his intentions. We recommend his person, therefore, to you all ; 
and w(j^ order and require of yon, that you not only receive him with 
every esteem and every possible bospitality, in each and in the several 
holy convents, but to lend yourselves readily to jill his wants and 
desires, and to give him precis(i and (dear explanations to all his inter- 
rogations relative to his philological examinations, obliging yourselves, 
and lending yourselves in a manner not only fully to satisfy and con- 
tent him, but so that he shall approve of and praise your conduct. 

“'Ihis we desire and rctpiire to be executed, rewarding you with the 
Divine and with our blessing, 

(Signed) “ Gkegouios, Universal Patriarch. 

“ Constantinople, 1 (13) July 1S37.” 
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Coom Calessi — Uncomfortable Quarters — A Turkish Boat and its Crew 
— Grandeur of the Scenery — Legend of Jason and the Golden 
Fleece — The Island of Imbros — Heavy Kain-storm — A Rough Sea 
— Lemnos — Bad Accommodation — The Old Woman’s Mattress 
and its Contents — Striking View of Mount Athos from the Sea — 
The Hermit of the Tower. 

On landing at Coom Calessi, the Asiatic castle of the Dar- 
danelles, I found that there was no inn or hotel in tin; 
place ; but it appeared that the British consul, who lived on 
the top of the hill two miles off, had built a new house in 
the town for purposes of business, and upon the payment of 
a penpiisite to the Jew who acted as his factotum, 1 was 
presently installed in the new house, which, as houses go in 
this country, was clean and good, but not a scrap of furnitiiio 
was there in it, not even a pipkin or a casserole — it was as 
empty as any house could bo. I sent my man on kin to the 
bazaar, and we got some kabobs and yaourt and salad, an<l 
various flaps of bread, and managed so far pretty well, and 
then we went to the port, and after much waste of time 
and breath I engaged a curious looking boat belonging to a 
Turk, who, by the by, was the only Turkish sailor I over luul 
anything to do with, as the seamen are generally Greeks; 
and then I returned to my house to sleep, for we were nol^ 
to set out on our voyage till sunrise the next morning. 
The sleeping was a more difficult affair than the dinner, foi' 
after the beds at the embassy the boards did seem super- 
naturally hard ; but I spread all my property on the floor, 
and lying down on it flat on my back, out of compassion to 
my hips, I got through the night at last. 

All men wore up and about in the Turkish town of 
Coom Calessi as soon as the sun tinged the hills of Olympus, 
and the gay boat in which I was to sail was bounding np 
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and down on the bright transparent waves by the sandy 
shore. The long-beardcd captain sat on a half-deck witli 
the tiller under his arm : he neither moved nor said a word 
when 1 came on board, and before the god of day arose in 
Ills splendour over the famous plains of Troy my little boat 
was spreading its white wings before the morning wind. 
.Every moment more and more lovely scenes opened to my 
delighted eyes among the rocky and classic islands of the 
Archipelago. Ilow fair and beautiful is every part of that 
most favoured land ! how fresh the breezes on that poetic 
sea ! how magnificent the great precipices of the rocky 
island of Samotraki seemed as they loomed through the 
decreasing distance in the morning sun ! But no words, no 
jminting, can describe this glorious region. 

I had hi ret I my grave sailors to take me to Lemnos, but 
the wind did not serve; so we steered for Imbros, where 
wo arrived in the afternoon. My boat was an original 
looking vessel to an English eye, with a high bow and stem 
covered with bright brass ; over the rudder there hung fi 
long piece of network ornamented with blue glass beads : 
flowers *and arabesques were carved on the boards at each 
end of the vessel, which had one low mast with a single sail. 
It is the national belief in England that ugliness is the 
noceiisary concomitant of utility, but for my own part I con- 
fess that T delight in redundant ornament, and 1 liked my 
old boat the better, and was convinced that it did not sail a 
hit the Avorse, because it Avas pleasing to the eye. 

We roAved aAvay toAvards Imbros, and passed in our 
course a curious line of AvaA^es, Avhich looked like a straight 
Avhirlpool, if such an epithet may be used ; for Avhere the 
mighty stream of the Dardanelles poured forth into the 
A^jgean Sea the tAVo Avaters did not immediately mix: 
together, but rollo<l the one over the other in a long line 
Avhich seemed as if it Avould suck doAvn into its snaky vortex 
any tiling Avhich approached it. It AAms not dangerous, hoAV- 
ever, for Ave rowed along it and across it ; but stiill it had a 
look about it Avhich made mo feel rather glad than sorry 
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whea wo had lost sight of its long, straight, curling line of 
waves. 

As I sat ill my beautifully shaped and ornamented boat, 
which looked like those represented in antique sculptures, 
with its high stern and lofty prow, 1 thought how little 
changed things were in these latitudes since the bravo 
Captain Jason passed this way in the good ship Argo ; and 
if an old author who wrote on the Hermetic philosophy may 
be taken as authority, that worthy’s errand was much the 
same as mine ; for he maintains that the golden fleece was 
no golden fleece at all, ^^for who,” says he, like a sensible man, 
“ ever saw a sheep of gold ?” But what Jason sought was 
a famous volume written in golden letters upon the skins of 
sheep, wherein was <lescribed the whole science of alchemy, 
and that the man wlio should possess himself of that ines- 
timable volume should conquer the green dragon, and being 
able by help of the grand magisterium to transmute all 
metals, and draw from the alembic the precious dro 2 )s of 
the elixir vitas, men and nations and languages would bow 
down before him as the prince of the pleasures of this 
world. t 

In the afternoon we arrived at the island of Imbros. 
The Turkish pilot would go no farther, for he said there 
would be a storm. I saw no appearance of the kiiiA, but 
it was of no use talking to him ; he had made iq) his mijid, 
so wo drew the boat up on the sand in a little sheltered 
bay, and making a tent of the sail, the sailors lit a lire an<l 
sat down and smoked their jDipes with all that quietness 
and decorum which is so characteristic of their nation. 1 
wandered about the island, but saw neither man nor habita- 
tion. I shot at divers rock-partridges with a rifle, and hit 
none ; nevertheless, towards evening we cooked up a savoury 
moss, whereof the old bearded Turk and his grave crew 
ate also, but sparingly. I then curled myself up in a corner 
inside the boat under the sail, and took to reading a volume 
of Sir Walter Scott’s poems. 

I was deep in his romantic legends when of a sudden 
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tlierc camo a roar of thunder and such (jiiick bright flashes 
of sharp Jiglitiiiiig that the mountains seemed on tire. 
Down came the rain in waterfalls, and in went Walter Scott 
and all his chivalry into the first vSafe hiding-place I could 
find. The crew had got under a projecting rock, and I had 
the boat, to myself; the rain did not come in much, and 
the rattle of the thunder by degrees died away among the 
surrounding hills. The rain continued to pour down 
steadily, and the fire on the beach Avent out; but my berth 
Avas snug enough, and the dull monotonous sound of the 
s})Iashing rain, and the (hashing of the breakers on the shore, 
soon lulled me to sleep, and I Avas more comfortable than I 
had been the night before in the bare, empty house at Coom 
Calessi. 

Very early in the morning I peeped out ; the rain was 
gone and the sun shone brightly ; all the Turks Avere up 
smoking their eternal pipes, so I asked the old captain Avhon 
wo should be otf. There is too much Avind,’^ Avas his 
laconic reply. We Avere in a sheltered place, so avo felt no 
wind; but on the other side of a rocky headland avo co\ild 
see the# sea running like a cataract toAvards the south, 
although it Avas as smooth as glass in our bay. We got 
through breakfast, and for the sake of the partridges I 
repented that I had brought no shot. At last the men 
began righting the boat and getting things ready, doing 
everything as quietly and deliberately as usual, and scarcely 
saying a Avord to each other. Jn course of time the captain 
set himself doAvn by the rudder, and beckoning to me Avith 
his hand, he took the pipe out of his mouth and said Gel ” 
(come). I came, and aAvay Ave Avent smoothly Avith the help 
of tAvo or three oars till avo rounded the rocky headland, and 
then all at once Ave drifted into the race, and began dancing, 
and leaping, and staggering before the breeze in a Avay 1 
Jiever saw before nor since. Like the goats, from Avhom 
this sea is said to have been named, avo leaped from the 
summit of one Avave to that of the next, and seemed hardly 
to touch the Avatcr. Wo had up a small sail, and avo sat 
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still and steady at the bottom of the vessel. Never had 1 
conceived the possibility of a boat scampering along before 
the wind at such a rate as this. My man crossed himself. 
I looked up at the old pilot, but he went on quietly smoking 
his pipe with his finger on the bowl to keep the ashes from 
being blown away. It was a marvel to mo with what exact- 
ness he touched the helm just at the right instant, for it 
seemed as if we had sixty narrow escapes every minute, but 
the old man did not stir an inch. Gallantly wo dashed, and 
skipped, and bounded along. What a famous lively little 
boat it was, yet it was carved and gilt and as pretty as any- 
thing could bo ! We were soon running down the west 
coast of Lemnos, where the surf was lashing the precipice 
in fury with an angry roar that resounded far out to sea : 
then of a sudden we rounded a sharp point, and shot into 
such smooth water so instantaneously that one could hardly 
believe that the blue waves of the Holy Sea (Ay to? TreXrtyoT), 
as the Greeks call it still, could be the same as the furious 
and frenzied ocean out of which we had darted like an 
arrow from a bow. 

We had a long row in the hot sun along the skeltered 
coast till wo landed at a rotten wooden pier before the 
chief city, or rather the dirty village, of the Lemnians. I 
had a letter to a gentleman avIio was sent by a merclumt of 
Constantinople to collect wool upon this island; so to him 
I bent my way, hooted at by some Lemnian women, the 
worthy descendants probably of those fair dames who have 
gained a disagreeable immortality by murdering their hus- 
bands. Here it was that Vulcan broke his leg, and no 
wonder, for a more barren, rocky place no one could have 
been kicked down into. My friend of the wool packs, who 
was a Frenchman, was very kind and civil ; only he had no- 
thing to offer me beyond tlie bare house, like the consul’s 
Jew at the Dardanelles, so I walked about and looked at 
nothing, which was all there was to see, whilst my servant 
hired a little square-rigged brig to take me next day to 
Mount Athos. 
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After dinner I made inquiries of my host what he had 
in the way of bed. His answer was specific. There was 
no bed, no mattress, no divan : sheets were unknown thinj^s, 
and the wool ho did not recommend. But at last I was 
told of a mattress which an old woman next door was 
possessed of, and wliicli she sometimes let out to strangers ; 
and in an evil hour I sent for it. That treacherous bed and 
its clean white coverlet will never be forgotten by me. I 
lay down upon it and in one minute was fast asleej) — the 
next I started up a perfect Marsyas. Never until that day 
had I any idea of wliat fleas could do. So simultaneous 
and well-conducted was their attack, that I was bitten all 
over from top to toe at the first assault. They evidently 
were delighted at the unexpected change of diet from a 
grim, skinny old woman to a well-fed tniveller fresh from 
the table of the embassy. 1 examined tlie white coverlet 
— it was actually brown with fleas. 1 threw away my 
clothes, and taking desperate measures to get rid of some 
myriads of my assailants, I ran out of the room and put on 
a dressing-gown in the outer hall, at the window of which I 
sat do\v3ii to cool the fever of my blood. I half-expected to 
see the fleas open the door and march in after me, as the 
rats did after Bishop Ilatto on his island in the Rliiiie ; but 
fortixftately the villains did not venture so far from home. 
The mattress was, I am inclined to believe, entirely stuffed 
with fleas. How so large a party could bo provided with 
regular meals it is difficult to conjecture : they could not 
have had board as well as lodging in the old lady’s house, 
or she would have been eaten up long ago ; whatever their 
diet usually was, the sharpness of their appetites proved that 
they were in excellent health. There I sat, fanning myself 
in the night air and bathing my face and limbs in water till 
the sun rose, when with a doleful countenance I asked my 
way to a bath. I found one, and went into the hot inner 
room with nothing on but a towel round my waist and one 
on my head, as the custom is. There was no one else 
there, and when the bath-man came in he started back 
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with liorror, for lie thought I had got that most deadly kind 
of plague wliich breaks out iii an eruption and carries oil* 
the pafiont in a few hours. When it was explained to him 
how I had fallen into the clutches of these Lcinnian fleas, 
he proceeded to rub me and soap me according to the 
Turkish fashion, and wonderfully soothing and comforting 
it was. 

As there Avas .a rumour of pirates in those seas, the litfchi 
brig would not sail till night, and I passed the day dozing 
in the shade out of doors ; when evening came I crept down 
to the port, Avent on board, and curled myself up in the hole 
of a cabin among ropes and sails, and Avent to sleep at once, 
and did not Avako again till Ave arrived Avithin a short dislance 
of the most magnificent mountain imaginable, rising in a 
peak of Avhite marble ten thousand feet straight out of the 
sea. It Avas a lovely fresh morning, so I stood Avith half of 
my body out of the hatcliAvay, enjoying the glorious prospect, 
and making my toilet, Avith the deck for a dressing-table, 
to the great admiration of the Greek crew, Avho Avere a 
perfect contrast to my former Turkish friends, for they did 
nothing but lounge about and chatter, and give oi'ders to 
each other, every one of them appearing uiiAvilling to do his 
OAvn share of the AV'ork. 

We steered for a tall srpiaro toAver Avhich stood*en a 
projecting marble rock above the calm blue sea at the S.K. 
corner of the peninsula; and rounding a small cape avc 
turned into a beautiful little port or harbour, the entraiutc 
of Avhich Avas commanded by this toAver and by one or two 
other buildings constructed for defence at the foot of il, all 
in the Byzantine style of architecture. The (piaint half- 
Kastern, half-Norman architecture of the little fortress, my 
outlandish vessel, the Inilliant colours of the sailors’ dresses, 
the rich vegetation and great tufts of flowers aaTucIi groAV in 
crevices of the Avhite marble, formed altogether one of the 
most picturesque scenes it Avas ever my good fortune to 
behold, and Avhich I always rcraemljer with pleasure. Wc 
saw no one, but about a mile off there was the great monas- 
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tery of 8t. Laura standing above us among the trees on the 
side of the mountain, and this delightful little hay was, as 
the sailors told us, the scaricatojo or landing-place for 
pilgrims who wore going to the monastery. 

We paid off the vessel, and my things were landed on 
the beach. It was not an operation of much labour, for 
my elfects consisted principally of an enormous pair of 
saddle-bags, made of a sort of carjiet, and which are called 
klionrges, and are carried by the camels in Arabia ; but 
there was at present mighty little in them : nevertheless, 
light as they were, their appearance would have excited a 
feeling of consternation in the miiul of the most phlegmatic 
mule. After a brisk chatter on the part of the whole crew, 
who, with abundance of gesticulations, all talked at once, 
they got on board, and towing the vessel out by means of an 
exceeding small boat, set sail, and left me and my man and 
the saddle-bags high and dry upon the shore. We were 
somewhat taken by surprise at this sudden departure of our 
marine, so we sat upon two stones for a wliile to think 
about it. “Well,” said 1, “ wo are at Mount Athos ; so 
suj)poso you walk iq) to the monastery, and get some mules 
or monks, or something or other to carry Tip the saddle-bags. 
Tell them the celebrated Jililordos Inglesis, the friend of the 
Uni^PCrsal Patriarch, is arrived, and that he kindly intemls 
to visit their monastery; and that he is a great ally of the 
Sultan’s, and of all the captains of all the inen-of-war that 
come down the Archipelago: and,” added 1, “make haste 
now, an<l let us be up at the monastery lest our friends in 
the brig there should take it into their heads to come back 
and cut our throats.” 

Away ho went, and I and the saddle-bags remained 
below. For some time I solaced myself by throwing stones 
into the water, and then I walked up the path to look about 
me, and found a rod mulberry-tree with line ripe mulberries 
on it, of which 1 ate a jirodigious number in order to ^mss 
away the time. As 1 was sUidying the Byzantine toAver I 
thought 1 saAV something peeping out of a loophole near the 
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top of it, and, on looking more attentively, I saw it was the 
head of an old man with a long grey beard who was gazing 
cautiously at me. I shouted out at the top of my voice, 
Kalemera sas, ariste, kalemera sas (good day to you, sir) ; 
ora kali sas (good-morning to you) ; tov iaTrofxEi^ofxtvo^T He 
answered in return, Kalos orizete ?” (how do you do ?) So 
I went up to the tower, passed over a plank that served as 
a drawbridge across a chasm, and at the door of a wall 
which surrounded the lower buildings stood a little old monk, 
the same who had been peeping out of the loophole above, 
lie took me into his castle, Avhere he seemed to bo living all 
alone in a Byzantine lean-to at the foot of the tower, the 
window of his room looking over the port beneath. This 
room had numerous pegs in the wall, on which were hung 
dried herbs and simples ; one or two great jars stood in the 
corner, and these and a small divan formed all his household 
furniture. We began to talk in Romaic, but I was not very 
strong in that language, and presently stuck fast. lie 
shoAved me over the tower, which contained several groined 
vaulted rooms one above another, all empty. From the 
top there was a glorious view of the islands and the sea. 
Thought T to myself, this is a real, genuine, unsophisticated 
live hermit ; he is not stuffed like the hermit at Vauxhall, 
nor made up of beard and blankets like those on the sftage ; 
he is a genuine specimen of an almost extinct race. What 
would not Walter Scott have given for him? The aspect of 
my host and his Byzantine tower savouretl so completely of 
the days of the twelfth century that I seemed to have 
entered another world, and should hardly have been sur- 
prised if a Crusader in chain-armour had entered the room 
and knelt down before the hermit’s feet. The po()r old 
hermit observing me looking about fit all his goods and 
chattels, got up on his divan, and from his shelf reached 
down a largo rosy apple, which ho presented to me ; it was 
evidently the best thing ho had, and I was touched when ho 
gave it to me. I took a great bite : it was very sour indeed ; 
but what was to be done ? I could not bear to vex the old 
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man, so I went on eating a great deal of it, although it 
brought the tears into my eyes. 

We now heard a hallooing and shouting, which portended 
the arrival of the mules, and, bidding adieu to the old 
hermit of the tower, I mounted a mule ; the others were 
lightly loaded with my effects, and we scrambled up a steep 
rocky path through a thicket of odoriferous evergreen shrubs, 
our progress being assisted by the screams and bangs 
inflicted by several stout acolytes, a sort of lay-brethren, who 
came down with the animals from the convent. 
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We soon emerged upon a Rat piece of ground, and there 
before us stood the great monastery of 

ST. LAURA. 

It appeared like an ancient fortress, surrounded with high 
blank walls, over the tops of which Avere seen numerous 
domes and pinnacles, and odd -shaped roofs and cypress- 
trees, all jumbled together. In some places one of those 
projecting AvindoAvs Avhich are called shahneshin at Con- 
stantinople stood out from the great encircling Avail at a 
considerable height above the ground; and in front of, the 
entrance avjis a porch in the ^J^yzantine style, 
consisting of four marble columns supporting \ 

a dome; in this porch stood the agoumenos, 
backed by a great many of the brethren. My 
servant had doubtless told him Avhat an extra- 
ordinarily great personage he Avas to expect, for 
he received me with great deference ; and after the usual 
boAvs and compliments the dark train of Greek monks hied 
in through the outer and two inner iron gates, in a sort of 
procession, with which goodly company I proceeded to the 
church, Avhich stood in the middle of the great courtyard. 
We went up to the screen of the altar, and there everybody 
made bows, and said “Kyrie cleison,” which they repeated 
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as quickly and in as high a key as they could. Wo then 
came out of the church, and the agon monos, taking mo by 
the hand, led me up divers dark wooden staircases, until wo 
came into a large cheerful room well furnished in the Turkish 
style, and having one of the projecting windows which I had 
seen from the outside. In this room, which the agoumenos 
told mo I was to consider as my own, wo had colfee. 1 
then presented the letter of the Patriarch ; he read it witli 
great respect, and said I was welcome to remain in tlio 
monastery as long as I liked ; and after various compliments 
given and received he left me, and I found myself com- 
fortably installed in one of the grand — and as yet unexplored 
— monasteries of the famous sanctuary of Mount Athos : 
better known in the Levant by the appellation of Ayiov 
OpoT, or, as the Italian hath it, Monte Santo. 

Before long I received visits from divers brethren, being 
those who hold otliccs in the monastery under my lord the 
agQumenos, and there was no end to the civilities which 
passed betAveen us. At last they all departed, and towards 
evening I went out and Avalked about ; those monks whom 
I met either opening their eyes and mouths, and standing 
still, or else bowing profoundly and going through the whole 
series of gesticulations which are practised toAvards persons 
of superior rank ; for the poor monks never having seen a 
stranger before, or at least a I>auk, did not knoAv Avbat to 
make of mo, and according to their various degrees of intel- 
lect treated me Avith respect or astonishment, lint Greek 
monks are not so ill-mannered as an English mob, and 
therefore they did not run after me, but only stared and 
crossed themselves as the unknoAvn animal passed by. 

T Avill noAv, from the information I recciA^ed from the 
monks find my OAvn observation, giA^e the best account 1 
can of this extensive and curious monastery. It AAms 
founded by an Emperor Nicophorus, but Avhat particular 
Nicephorus ho Avas nobody kncAV. Nicephorus, the trea- 
surer, got into trouble Avith Charlemagne on one side and 
Haroun al Raschid on the other, and was killed by the 
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Bulgarians in 811. Nicepliorus Phocas was a great captain, 
a mighty man of valour, who fought with everybody, and 
frightened the Caliph at the gates of Bagdad, but did good 
to no one, and at length became so disagreeable that his 
wife had him murdered in 969. Nicepliorus Botoiiiatos, l)y 
the help of Alexius Comnenus, caught and put out the eyes 
of his rival Nicephorus Bryeiinius, whose son married that 
celebrated blue-stocking Anna Comnena. 
However, Nicephorus Botoniates having quar- 
relled with Alexius Comnenus, that great hiaii 
kicked him out and reigned in his stead, and 
Botoniates took refuge in this monastery, 
which, as I make out, ho had founded soni (3 
time before. He came here about the year 
1081, and took the vows of a kaloyeros or 
Greek monk. 

This word kaloyeros means a good old 
man. All the monks of Mount Athos follow 
the rule of St. Basil ; indeed, all Greek monks 
are of this order. TJiey are asceti(;s, and 
their discipline is most severe ; they never eat 
meat, fish they have on feast-days ; but on 
fast-days, whieli are above a hundred in the 
year, they are not allowed any anima^ sub- 
stance or even oil ; their prayers occupy eight 
hours in the day and about two during the 
night, so that they never enjoy a real night’s 
rest. They never sit down during prayer, l>ut 
as the services are of extreme length they are 
Trarpirn-a. allowed to rest their arms on the elbows of a 
sort of stalls without seats, which are found 
in all Greek churches, and at other times they lean on a 
crutch. A crutch of this kind, of silver, richly ornamented, 
forms the patriarchal staff: it is called the patritza, and 
answers to the pastoral staff of the Roman bishops. Bells 
are not used to call the fraternity to prayers, but a long piece 
of board, suspended by tAvo strings, is struck with a mallet. 
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Sometimes, instead of the wooden board, a piece of iron, like 
part of the tire of a wheel, is used for this purpose. Hells are 
rung only on occasions of rejoicing, or to show respect to 
some great personage, and on the groat feasts of the church. 


TOKfxaK, a hammer in Turkish. 



Tho accompany iiipj sketches will explain the forms of 
the patriarchal stalf, the board, and the iron bar. Tho 
Latter are called in Romaic (rrjij,avSpo^, a word derived from 
(rrj/xacroKTovjJiaij to gather together. 

Ai?«ording to Johannes Comnenus, who visited Mount 
Athos in 1701, and whose works are quoted in Montafu 9 on, 
Paleographfa Graica,” page 4o2, 8t. Laura was founded by 
Nicephorus Phocas, and restored by Neagulus, Waywode of 
Bessarabia. Tho buildings consist of a thick and lofty wall 
of stone, which encompasses an irregular space of ground, of 
between three and four acres in extent ; there is only one 
entrance, a crooked passage defended by three separate iron 
doors ; the front of the building on tlio side of the entrance 
extends about five hundred feet. There is no attempt at 
external architecture, but only this plain wall ; the few 
windows which look out from it belong to rooms which are 
built of wood and project over the top of the wall, being 
supported upon strong beams like brackets. At the south 

T. 3 
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west corner of the building there is a large square tower, 
which formerly contained a printing-press ; but this press 
was destroyed by the Turkish soldiers during the late 
Greek revolution ; and at the same time they carried off 
certain old cannons which stood upon the battlements, but 
which were more for show than use, for the monks liad 
never once ventured to fire them off during the long period 
they had been there ; and my question as to when they 
were brought there originally was answered by the universal 
and regular answer of the Levant, n e^evpo (pronounced 
excvro), chi sa ? — who knows ?” The interior of the mon- 
astery consists of several small courts and two large open 
spaces surrounded with buildings, which have open galleries 
of wood or stone before them, by means of which entrance 
is gained into the various apartments, which now afford 
lodging for one hundred and twenty monks, and there is 
room for many more. These two largo courts are built 
without any regularity, but their architecture is exceedingly 
curious, and in its style closely resembles the buildings 
erected in Constantinople between the fifth and the twell'tli 
centuries : a sort of Byzantine, of which St. Marc’s in Venice 
is the finest specimen in Europe. It bears some affinity to 
the Loni])ardic or Romanesque, only it is more Oriental in 
its style; the chapel of the ancient palace of Palermo is 
more in the stylo of the buildings on Mount Athos than 
anything else in Christendom that I remember ; but the 
ceilings of that chapel are regularly Arabesque, whereas 
those on Mount Athos are flat with painted beams, like the 
Italian basilicas, excepting where they are arched or domed ; 
and in those cases there is little or no mosaic, but only 
coarse paintings in fresco representing saints in the conven- 
tional Greek stylo of superlative ugliness. 

In the centre of each of these two largo courts stands a 
church of moderate size, each of which has a porch with 
thin marble columns before the door; the interior walls of 
the porches are covered with paintings of saints and also of 
the Last Judgment, which, indeed, is constantly seen in the 
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porch of every church. In those pictures, which are often 
of immense size, the artists evidently took much more pains 
to represent the uncouthness of the devils than the beauty 
of the angels, who, in all these ancient frescoes, are a very 
hard-favoured set. The chief devil is very big; he is the 
hero of the scene, and is always marvellously hideous, with 
a great mouth and long teeth, with which he is usually 
gnawing two or three sinners, who, to judge from the expres- 
sion of his face, must be very nauseous articles of food. 
He stands up to his middle in a red pool, which is intended 
for tiro, and wherein luimerous little sinners are disporting 
themselves like fish in all sorts of attitudes, but without 
looking at all alarmed or unhappy. On one side of the 
picture an angel is weighing a few in a pair of scales, 
and others are capering about in company with some 
smaller devils, who evidently lead a merry life of it. The 
souls of the blessed are seated in a roAV on a long liard 
beach very liigh up in the picture ; these are all old men 
witli beards ; some are covered with hair, others richly 
clothed, ancho riles and princes being ihe only persons ele- 
vated tp the bench. They have good stout glories round 
their heads, which in rich churches are gilt, and in the 
poorer ones are painted yellow, and look like large straw 
hats.oi Those personages are severe and grim of countenance, 
and look by no moans comfoT;tablo or at homo ; they each 
hold a largo book, and give you the itlea that, except for the 
honour of the thing, they would be much happier in company 
with the wicked little sinners and merry imps in the crimson 
lake below. This picture of the Last Judgment is as much 
conventional as the portraits of the saints ; it is almost 
always the same, and a correct representation of a part of it 
is to bo seen in the last print of the rare volume of the Monte 
Saiicto di Dio, which contains the throe earliest engravings 
known: it would almost appear that the print must have 
boon copied from one of these ancient Greek frescoes. It is 
difficult to conceive how any one, even in the dark ages, 
can have been simple enough to look upon these quaint and 

I. 4 
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absurd paintings with feelings of religious awe ; but some of 
the monks of the Holy Mountain do so even now, and 
were evidently scandalised when they saw me smile. This 
is, however, only one of the numberless instances in which, 
owing to the differences of education and circumstances, 
men look upon the same thing with awe or pity, with 
ridicule or veneration.* 

The interior of the principal church in this monastery 
is interesting from the number of early Greek pictures 
which it contains, and which are hung on the walls of the 
apsis behind the altar. They are almost all in silver frames, 
and are painted on wood ; most of them are small, being 
not more than one or two feet square. The background of 
all of them is gilt; and in many of them this background 
is formed of plates of silver or gold. One small painting 
is ascribed to St. Luke, and several have the frames set 
with jewels and are of great antiquity. In front of the 
altar, and suspended from the two columns nearest to ^he 
iKovotrraat ^ — the screen which, like the veil of the temple, 
conceals the holy of holies from the gaze of the profane — 
are two pictures larger than the rest : the one represents 
our Saviour, the other the Blessed Virgin. Except the 

* Ridiculous as these pictorial rej)resentations of the Last Judgment 
appear to us, one of them was tlie cause of a whole nation’s embracing 
Christianity. Bogoris, king of Bulgaria, having written to Constanti- 
nople for a painter to decorate the walls of his palace, a monk named 
Methodius was sent to him — all knowledge of the arts in those days 
being confined to the clergy. The king desired Methodius to paint on 
a certain wall the most terrible picture that he could imagine ; and, 
by the advice of the king’s sister, who haxl embraced Christianity some 
years before, whilst in captivity at Constantinople, the monastic artist 
produced so fearful a representation of the torments of the condemned 
in the next world that it had the effect of converting Bogoris to the 
Christian faith. In consequence of this event, the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople despatched a bishop to Bulgaria, who baptized the king by 
the name of Michael in the year 865. Before long his loyal subjects, 
following the example of their sovereign, were converted also ; and 
Christianity from that period became the religion of the land. (8eo 
'‘Art dc verifier les Dates,” History of Bulgaria.) 
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faces they are entirely covered over with plates of silver- 
gilt ; and the whole of both pictnres, as well as their 
frames, is richly ornamented with a kind of coarse golden 
filigree, set with large turquoises, agates, and cornelians. 
These very curious productions of early art were presented 
to the monastery by the Emperor Androniens Palseologus, 
whose portrait, with tlmt of his Empress, is represented 
on the silver frame. 

The floor of this church, and of the one which stands 
in the centre of the other court, is paved with rich-coloured 
marbles. The relics are preserved in that division of the 
church which is behind the altar : their number and value 
is much less than formerly, as during the revolution, when 
the Holy Mountain was under the rule of Aboulabout Pasha, 
he squeezed all he could out of the monks of this and all 
the other monasteries. However, as no Turk is a match 
for a Greek, they managed to preserve a great deal of 
andient church plate, some of which dates as far back as 
the days of the Roman emperors, for few of the Christian 
successors of Constantine failed to offer some little bribe 
to the «aints in order to obtain pardon for the desperate 
manner in which they passed their lives. Some of these 
pieces of plate are well worthy the attention of antiquarians, 
being® probably the most ancient specimens of art in 
goldsmith’s work now extant^ and as they have remained 
in the several monasteries ever since the piety of their 
donors first sent them there, their authenticity cannot be 
questioned, besides which many of them are extremely 
magnificent and beautiful. 

The most valuable reliquary of St. Laura is a kind of 
triptic, about eighteen inches high, of pure gold, a present 
from the Emperor Nicephorus, the founder of the abbey. 
The front represents a i^air of folding doors, each set with 
a double row of diamonds (the most ancient specimens of 
this stone that 1 have seen), emeralds, pearls, and rubies 
as large as sixpences. When the doors are opened, a large 
piece of the holy cross, splendidly set with jewels, is dis- 
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played in the centre, and the insides of the two doors and 
the whole surface of the reliquary are covered with engraved 
figures of the saints stuck full of precious stones. This 
beautiful shrine is of Byzantine workmanship, and, in its 
way, is a superb work of art. 

The refectory of the monastery is a large square build- 
ing, but the dining-room which it contains is in tlie form 
of a cross, about one hundred feet in length each way ; 
the walls are decorated with fresco-pictures of the saints, 
who vie with each other in the hard-favoured aspect of 
their bearded faces ; they are tall and meagre full-length 
figures as large as life, each having his name inscribed on 
the picture. Their chief interest is in their accurate re- 
presentation of the clerical costume. The dining -tables, 
twenty -four in number, are so many solid blocks of masonry, 
with heavy slabs of marble on the top ; they are nearly 
semicircular in shape, with the flat side away from the 
wall ; a wide marble bench runs round the circular part 
of them in this form. A row of these 
tables extends down each side of the hall ; 
and at the upper end, in a semicirciilar 
recess, is a high table for the superior, 
who only dines here on great occasions. 
The refectory being square on th^ out- 
side, the ♦intermediate spaces between 
the arms of the cross arc occupied by tlie bakehouse, and 
the wine, oil, ami spirit cellars; for although the monks eat 
no meat, they drink famously ; and the good St. Basil, 
having flourished long before the age of Paracelsus, inserted 
nothing in his rules against the use of ardent spirits, 
whereof the monks imbibe a considerable quantity, chiefly 
bad arrack ; but it does not seem to do them any harm, 
and I never heard of their overstepping the bounds of 
sobriety. Besides the two churcdies in the great courts, 
which are shaded by ancient cypresses, there are twenty 
smaller chapels, distributed over different parts of the 
monastery, in which prayers are said on certain days. 
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Tho monks are now in a more flourishing condition than 
they have been for some years ; and as they trust to the 
continuance of peace and order in the dominions of the 
Sultan, they are beginning to repair the injuries they 
suifered during the revolution, and there is altogether an 
air of improvement and opulence throughout the establish- 
ment. 

I wandered over tho courts and galleries and chapels of 
this immense building in every direction, asking questions 
respecting those things which I did not understand, and 
receiving the kindest and most civil attention from every 
one. In front of the door of the largest church a dome 
curiously painted and gilt in the interior, and supported by 
four columns, protects a fine marble vase ten feet in diameter, 
with a fountain in it ; in this magnificent basin the holy 
water is consecrated with great ceremony on the feast of 
tho Epiphany.* 

» I was informed that no female animal of any sort or 
kind is admitted on any part of the peninsula of Mount 
Athos ; and that since the days of Constantino tho soil of 
the Holy Mountain had never been contaminated by the 
tread of a woman’s foot. That this rigid law is infringed 
by certain small and active creatures who have the audacity 
to bS^ng their wives and large families within tho very pre- 
cincts of the monastery I soon discovered to my sorrow, 
and heartily regretted that the stern monastic law was not 
more rigidly enforced ; nevertheless, I slept well on my 
divan, and the next morning at sunrise received a visit from 
the agoumenos, who came to Avish me good-day. After 

* In the early ages of the Greek Church the Epiphany was a day of 
very great solemnity ; for not only was the adoration of the Magi cele- 
brated on the ntli of January, but also the changing of the water into 
wine at the marriage at Cana, the baptism, and even the birth of oixr 
Lord. On this day the holy Avater is blessed in the Greek Church by 
throwing a small cross into it, or otherwise by holding over it the 
cross, with a handle attached to it, which is used by the Greek clergy 
in the act of benetliction. 
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some conversation on other matters, I inquired about the 
library, and asked permission to view its contents. The 
agoumenos declared his willingness to show me everything 
that the monastery contained. ^‘But first,” said he, wish 
to present you with something excellent for your breakfast; 
and from the special goodwill that I bear towards so dis- 
tinguished a guest I shall prepare it with my own hands, 
and will stay to see you eat it ; for it is really an admirable 
dish, and one not presented to all persons.” Well,” 
thought I, “a good breakfast is not a bad thing ;” and the 
fresh mountain-air and the good night’s rest had given me 
an appetite ; so 1 expressed my thanks for the kind hospi- 
tality of my lord abbot, and he, sitting down opposite to 
me on the divan, proceeded to prepare his dish. This,” 
said he, producing a shallow basin half-full of a white paste, 
is the principal and most savoury part of this famous dish ; 
it is composed of cloves of garlic, pounded down, with a 
certain quantity of sugar. With it 1 Avill now mix the4)il 
in just proportions, some shreds of fine cheese [it seemed to 
be of the white acid kind, which resembles what is called 
caccia cavallo in the south of Italy, and which almot^ takes 
the skin off your fingers, I believe j, and sundry other nice 
little condiments, and now it is completed ! ” He st^fred 
the savoury mess round and round with a large WQfc3deu 
spoon until it sent forth ovei\ room and passage and cell, 
over hill and valley, an aroma which is not to be described. 
“Now,” said the agoumenos, crumbling some bread into it 
with his large and somewhat dirty hands, “ this is a 
dish for an emperor ! Eat, my friend, my much-respected 
guest ; do not be shy. Eat ; and when you have finished 
the bowl you shall go into the library and anywhere 
else you like ; but you shall go nowhere till I have had 
the pleasure of seeing you do justice to this delicious 
food, which, I can assure you, you will not meet with 
everywhere.” 

I was sorely troubled in spirit. Who could have ex- 
pected so dreadful a martyrdom as this ? The sour apple 
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of the hermit down below was nothing — a trifle in com- 
parison ! Was ever an unfortunate bibliomaniac dosed with 
such a medicine before ? It would liave been enough to 
have Qured the whole Roxburghe Club from meddling with 
libraries and books for ever and ever. I made every en- 
deavour to escape this honour. “ My Lord,” said I, “it is 
a fast ; I cannot this morning do justice to this delicious 
viand ; it is a fast ; I am under a vow. Englishmen must 
not eat that dish in this month. It would bo wrong ; my 
conscience won’t permit it, though the odour certainly is 
most wonderful ! Truly an astonishing savour ! Let me 
see you eat it, O agoumenos !” continued I : “for behold, I 
am unworthy of anything so good.” “ Excellent and 
virtuous young man” said the agoumenos, “no, I will not 
‘cat it. I will not deprive you of this treat. Eat it in peace ; 
for know, that to travellers all such vows are set aside. On 
a journey it is permitted to eat all that is set before you, 
unless it is meat that is offered to idols. I admire your 
scruples ; but be not afraid, it is lawful. Take it, my 
honoured friend, and eat it; eat it all, and then we will go 
into the library.” He put the bowl into one of my hands 
and the great wooden spoon into the other ; and in despera- 
tion X took a ^:i^ul}), the recollection of which still makes me 
tremUe. What was to be done? Another mouthful was 
an impossibility ; not all my ardour in the pursuit of manu- 
scripts could give mo the necessary courage. I was over- 
come with sorrow and despair. My servant saved me at 
last ; he said “ that English gentleman never ate such rich 
dishes for breakfast, from religious feelings, he believed ; 
but ho requested that it might be put by, and he was sure I 
should like it very much later in the day.” The figoumenos 
looked vexed, but he applauded my principles ; and just 
then the board sounded for church. “ I must be off, 
excellent and worthy English lord,” said he ; “ I will take 
you to the library, and leave you the key. Excuse my 
attendance on you there, for my presence is required in the 
church.” So I got off better than I expected ; but the taste 
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of that ladlefnl stuck to me for days. 1 followed the good 
agouineiios to the library, where he left me to my own 
devices. 

The library is contained in two small rooms looking 
into a narrow court, which is situated to the left of the 
great court of entrance. One room leads to the other, and 
the books are disposed on shelves in tolerable order, but 
the dust on their venerable heads had not been disturbed for 
many years, and it took me some time to make out what 
they were, for in old Greek libraries few volumes have any 
title written on the back. 1 made out that there were in 
all about five thousand volumes, a very large collection, of 
which about four thousand were printed books ; these were 
mostly divinity, but among them there were several line 
Aldine classics and the editio princeps of the Anthologia ” 
in capital letters. 

The nine hundred manuscripts consisted of six hundred 
volumes written upon paper and three hundred on vell«m. 
With the exception of four volumes, the former were all 
divinity, principally liturgies and books of prayer. Those 
four volumes were Homer’s “Iliad,” and Hesiod, neither of 
which were very old, and two curious and rather early manu- 
scripts on botany, full of rudely-drawn figures of herbs. 
These were probably the works of Dioscorides ; tlfe}»>wero 
not in good condition, having been much studied by the 
monks in former days : they were largo, thick quartos. 
Among the three hundred manuscripts on vellum there were 
many large folios of the works of St. Chrysostom and other 
Greek fathers of the church of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, and about fifty copies of the Gospels and the Evaii- 
gelistarium of nearly the same age. One Evangelistarhun 
was in fine uncial* letters of the ninth century ; it was a 
thick quarto, and on the first leaf was an illumination the 
whole size of the page, on a gold background, representing 

* Initial or capital letters. All early MSS. arc written in uncial 
letters, without any divisions or stops between the words. 
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the donor of the book accompanied by Ids wife. This 
ancient portrait was covered over with a piece of gauze. It 
was a very remarkable manuscript. There were one cpiarto 
and one duodecimo of the Acts, Ii^pi sties, and Apocalypse, 
of the eleventh century, and one folio of the book of Job, 
which had several miniatures in it badly executed in brilliant 
colours ; this was probably of the twelfth century. These 
three manuscripts were such volumes as are not often seen 
in European libraries. All the rest were anthologia and 
books of prayer, nor did I meet with one single leaf of a 
classic author on vellum. I went into the library several 
times and looked over all the vellum manuscripts very care- 
fully, and I believe that I did not pass by unnoticed anything 
which was particularly interesting in point of subject, anti- 
quity, or illumination. Several of the copies of the Gospels 
had their titles ornamented with arabescpies, but none struck 
me as being peculiarly valuable. 

• The twenty-one monasteries of Mount Athos are sub- 
jected to different regulations. In some the property is at 
the absolute disposal of the agoumenos for the time being, 
but in the larger establishments (and St. Laura is the second 
in point of consequence) everything belongs to the monks 
in common. 8uch being t he case, it was hopeless to expect, 
in siFlarge a community, that the brethren should agree to 
part with any of their valuables. Indeed, as soon as I 
found out how affairs stood within the walls of St. Laura, 1 
did not attempt to purchase anything, as it was not advisable 
to excite the curiosity of the monks upon the subject ; nor 
did I wish that the report shoidd be circulated in the other 
convents that I was come to Mount Athos for the purpose 
of rifling their libraries. 

I remained at St. Laura three days, and on a beautiful 
fresh morning, being provided by the monks with mules and 
a guide, I left the good agoumenos, and sallied forth through 
the three iron gates on my way to the monastery of Cara- 
calla. Our road lay through some of the most beautiful 
scenery imaginable. The dark blue sea was oji my right at 
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about two miles’ distance ; the rocky path over which 1 
passed was of white alabaster with brown and yellow veins ; 
odoriferous evorgreen shrubs were all around me ; and on 
my left were the lofty hills covered with a dense forest of 
gigantic trees, which extended to the base of the great white 
marble peak of the mountain. Between our path and the 
^?ea there was a succession of narrow valleys and gorges, 
each one more picturesque than the other. Sometimes we 
were enclosed by high and dense bushes ; sometimes wo 
opened upon forest glades, and every here and there we 
came upon long and narrow ledges of rock. On one of the 
narrowest and loftiest of these, as I was trotting merrily 
along thinking of nothing but the beauty of the hour and 
scene, my mule stopped short in a place where the patli 
was about a foot wide, and, standing upon three legs, pro- 
ceeded deliberately to scratch his nose with the fourth. I 
was too old a mountain traveller to have hold of the bridle, 
which was safely belayed to the pack-saddle ; I sat still for 
fear of making him lose his balance, and waited in very con- 
siderable trepidation until the mule had done scratching his 
nose. 1 was at the time half inclined to think that hpknew 
ho had a heretic upon his back, and had made up his mind to 
scud me and himself smashing down among the distant 
rocks. If so, however, he thought better of it, and k3fore 
long, to my great contentmenj, we came to a place where 
the road had two sides to it instead of one, and after a ride 
of five hours we arrived before the tall square tower which 
frowns over the gateway of the monastery of Caracalla. 
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The Monastery of Caracalla — Its beautiful Situation — Hospitable 
Reception — Description of the Monastery — Legend of its Founda- 
tion — The Church — Fine Specimens of Ancient Jewellery — The 
Library — The Value attached to the Books by the Abbot — He 
agrees to sell some of the MSS. — Monastery of Philotheo — The 
Great Monastery of Iveron — History of its Foundation— Its mag- 
nificient Library— Ignorance of the Monks — Superb MSS.— The 
Monks refuse to part with any of the MSS. — Beauty of the Scenery 
of Mount Athos. 

The Monastery of Caracalla is not so large as St. Laura, 
and ill many points resembles an ancient Gothic castle. It 
is beautifully situated on a promontory of rock two miles 
from the sea, and viewed from the lofty ground by which we 
approached it the buildings had a most striking effect, with 
th« dark blue sea for a background and the lofty rock of 
Samotraki looming in the distance, whilst the still more 
‘remote mountains of Roumelia closed in the picture. As 
for the island of Samotraki, it must have been created solely 
for the benefit of artists and admirers of the picturesque, for 
it is lit for nothing else. It. is high and barren, a congeries 
of gigiintic precipices and ridges. I suppose one can land 
upon it somewhere, for people live on it who are said to bo 
arrant pirates; but as one passes by it at sea, its intermin- 
able ribs of grey rock, with the waves lashing against them, 
are dreary-looking in the extreme; and it is only when far 
distant that it becomes a beautiful object. 

I sent in my servant as ambassador to explain who I was, 
and to show the letter of the Greek Patriarch. Incon- 
tinently the agoumenos made his appearance at the porch 
with many expressions of welcome and goodwill ; and we 
entered the precincts of the monastery attended by a long 
train of bearded fathers who came out to stare at me. 

The monastery of Caracalla covers about one acre of 
ground ; it is surrounded with a high strong wall, over which 
appear roofs and domes ; and on the left of the great square 
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tower, near the gate, a range of rooms, built of wood, projects 
over the battlements as at the monastery of St. Laura. 
Within is a large irregular courtyard, in the centre of which 
stands the church, and several little chapels or rooms, fitted 
up as places of worship, are scattered about in different 
parts of the building among the chambers inhabited by the 
monks. I found that this was the uniform arrangement in 
all the monasteries of Mount Athos and in nearly all Greek 
monasteries in the Levant. This monastery was founded by 
Caracallos, a Roman : who ho was, or when ho lived, I do 
not know, but from its appearance this must be a very 
ancient establishment. By Roman perhaps is meant 
Greek, for Greece is called Roumeli to this day ; and the 
Constantinopolifans called themselves Romans in the old 
time, as in Persia and Koordistan the Sultan is called Rooini 
Padischah, the Roman Emperor, by those whose education 
and general attainments enable them to make montioii of so 
distant and mysterious a potentate. Afterwards Petwis, 
Authentos or Waywode of Moldaviji, sent his protospaithairo, 
— that is his chief swordsman or commander-in-chief — to’ 
found a Monastery on the Holy Mountain, and supplied him 
with a sum of money for the purpose ; but the chief swords- 
man, after expending a very trivial portion of it in building 
a small tower on the sea-shore, pocketed the rest and returned 
to court. The waywode, Iiaviiig found out what ho had 
been at, ordered his head to bo cut off ; but he prayed so 
earnestly to be allowed to keep his head and rebuild the 
monastery of Caracalla out of his own money, that his 
master consented. The new church was dedicated to St. 
Peter and St. Paul, and ultimately the ox-chief-swordsinan 
prevailed upon the waywode to come to Caracalla and take 
the vows. They both assumed the same name of Pachomius, 
and died in the odour of sanctity. All this, and many more 
legends, was I told by the worthy agoumenos, who was 
altogether a most excellent person ; but he had an unfortu- 
nate habit of selecting the most windy places for detailing 
them, an open archway, the top of an external staircase, or 
the parapet of a tower, until at last he chilled my curiosity 
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down to zero. In all liis words and acts he constantly 
referred to brother Joassaph, the second in command, to 
whoso superior wisdom he always seemed to bow, and who 
was (piite the right-hand man of the abbot. 

My friend first took mo to the church, which is of 
moderate size, the walls ornamented with stiff fresco-pictures 
of the saints, none of them certainly later than the twelfth 
century, and some probably very much earlier. There were 
some relics, but the silver shrines containing them were not 
remarkable for richness or antiquity. On the altar there were 
two very remarkable crosses, each of them about six or eight 
inches long, of carved wood sot in gold and jewels of very early 
and beautiful workmanship ; one of them in particular, which 
was presented to the church by the Kinperor John Zimisces, 
was a most curious specimen of ancient jewellery. 

This monastery is one of those over which the agou- 
menos lias absolute control, and he was then repairing one 
siil^ of the court and rebuilding a set of rooms which had 
been destroyed during the Greek war. 

• The library I found to be a dark closet near the entrance 
of the church ; it had been locjked up for many years, but 
the agoumeiios made no difficulty in breaking the old- 
fashioned padlock by which the door was fastened. 1 found 
upon^the ground and upon some broken-down shelves 
about four or five hundred volumes, chiefly printed books ; 
but amongst them, every now and then, I stumbled upon a 
manuscript ; of these there were about thirty on vellum and 
fifty or sixty on paper. I picked up a single loose leaf of 
very ancient uncial Greek characters, pfirt of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew, written in small square letters and of small 
quarto size. I searched in vain for the volume to which 
this leaf belonged. 

As 1 had found it impossible to purchase any manuscripts 
at St. Laura, I feared that the same would be the case in 
other monasteries ; however, I made bold to ask for this 
single leaf as a thing of small value. 

Certainly !” said the agoumeiios : ‘Gvhat do you want 

it for 
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My servant suggested that, perhaps, it might be usefii] 
to cover some jam pots or vases of preserves which I had 
at home. 

“Oh!” said the agoumeiios, “ take some more;” and. 
without more ado, ho seized upon an unfortunate thicli 
quarto manuscript of the Acts and Epistles, and drawing oul 
a knife cut out an inch thickness of leaves at the end before 
I could stop him. It prove<l to be the Apocalypse, whicli 
concluded the volume, but which is rarely found in early 
Greek manuscripts of the Acts : it was of the eleventli 
century. I ought, perhaps, to have slain the tomecide for hie; 
elreadful act of profanation, but his generosity reconciled me 
to his guilt, so 1 pocketed tlie Apocalypse, and asked him il 
he would sell mo any of the other books, as he did not 
appear to set any particular value upon them. 

“ Malista, certainly,” he replied; “how many will yon 
have ? They are of no use to me, and as I am in want oi 
money to complete my buildings, I shall bo very glad^ tc 
turn them to some account.” 

After a good deal of conversation, finding the agon- 
menos so accommodating, and so desirous to part with the 
contents of his dark and dusty closet, 1 arranged tliat J 
would leave him for the present, and after I had made the 
tour of the other monasteries, would return to Caracal^i, am 
take up my abode there until I could hire a vessel, or make 
some other arrangements for my return to Constantinople 
Satisfactory as this arrangement was, I nevertheless resolve( 
to make sure of what I had already got ; so I packed thcin 
up carefully in the great saddlc-bfigs, to my extreme delight. 
The agoiimenos kindly furnished me with fresh mules, and 
in the afternoon I proceeded to the monastery of 

PHILOTHEO, 

which is only an hour’s ride from Caracalla, and stanch 
in a little field surrounded by the forest. It is distant from 
the sea about four miles, and is protected, like all the others, 
by a high stone wall surrounding the whole of the ])uilding. 
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The church is curious and interesting ; it is ornamented with 
representations of saints and holy men in fresco upon the 
walls of the interior and in the porch. I could not make 
out when it was built, but probably before the twelfth cen- 
tury. Arsenins, Philotheus, and Dionysius were the founders, 
but who they were did not appear. The monastery was 
repaired, and the refectory enlarged and painted, in the 
year 1492, by Leontius, o fiatriXev^ Ka^ertow, and his son 
Alexander. I was shown the reliquaries, but they were not 
remarkable. The monks said they had no library ; and 
there being nothing of interest in the monastery, I deter- 
mined to go on. Indeed the expression of the faces of some 
of these monks was so unprepossessing, and their manners 
so rude, although not absolutely uncivil, that I did not feel 
any particular inclination to remain amongst them ; so, 
leaving a small donation for the church, I mounted my 
mule and proceeded on my journey. 

•In half an hour I came to a beautiful waterfall in a 
rocky glen embosomed in trees and odoriferous shrubs, 
1;he rocks being of white marble, and the flowers such as we 
cherish ^i 11 greenhouses in England. I do not know that I 
ever saw a more charmingly romantic spot. Another hour 
brought us to the great monastery of 

* IVERON, or IBERON 

(the Georgian, or Iberian, Monastery). 

This monastic establishment is of great size. It is 
larger than St. Laura, and might almost bo denominated .a 
smfill fortilied town, so numerous are the buildings and 
courts which are contained within its encircling wall. It 
is situated near the sea, and in its general form is nearly 
square ; with four or flve square towers projecting from the 
walls. On each of the four sides there are rooms for above 
two hundred monks. I did not learn precisely how many 
were then inhabiting it, but I should imagine there were 
above a hundred. As, however, many of the members of 
all the religious communities on Mount Athos are employed 

M 
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in cultivating the numerous farms which they possess, it is 
probable that not more than one-half of the monks are in 
residence at any one time. 

This monastery was founded by Theophania (Theo- 
dora ?) wife of the Emperor Romanus, the son of Leo 
Sophos,* or the Philosopher, between the years 919 and 
922. It was restored by a prince of Gdbrgia or Iberia, 
and enlarged by his son, a caloyer. The church is dedi- 
cated to the ‘^repose of the Virgin.” It has four or five 
domes, and is of considerable size, standing by itself, as 
usual, in the centre of the great court, and is ornamenfed 
with columns and other decorations of rich marbles, together 
with the usual fresco-paintings on the walls. 

The library is a remarkably fine one, perhaps altogether 
the most precious of all those which now remain on the 
Holy Mountain. It is situated over the porch of the church, 
which appears to bo the usual place where the books are 
kept in these establishments. The room is of good size, 
well fitted up with bookcases with glass doors, of not veiy 
old workmanship. I should imagine that about a hundrecr 
years ago some agoumenos, or prior, or librarian, mvst have 
been a reading man ; and the pious care which he took to 
arrange the ancient volumes of the monastery has been re- 
warded by the excellent state of preservation in whi(4i they 
still remain. Since his time, they have p7’obably remained 
undisturbed. Every one could see through the greenish 
uneven panes of old glass that there was nothing but books 
inside, and therefore nobody meddled with them. 1 was 
allowed to rummage at my leisure in this mine of arclneo- 
logical treasure. Having taken up my abode for the time 
being in a cheerful room, the wimlows of whi(d) commanded 
a glorious prospect, I soon made friends with the literary 
portion of the community, which consisted of one thin old 
monk, a eleverish man, who united to many other ofliccs 

♦ The Etn]>er()r Leo Die First was crowned by the Patriarch of 
Anatolia in the year 451). He is the first prince on 7’(?cord who rtioei ved 
his crown from the hands of a bishop. 
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that of librarian. He was also secretary to my lord the 
agoumeiios, a kind-hearted old gentleman, who seemed to 
wish everybody well, and who evidently liked much better 
to sit still on his divan than to regulate the affairs of his 
convent. The rents, the long lists of tuns of wine and oil, 
the strings of mules laden with corn, which came in daily 
from the farmsj^nd all the other complicated details of this 
mighty ccenobium, — over all these, and numberless other 
important matters, the thin secretary had full control. 

Some of the young monks, demure fat youths, came 
into the library every now and then, and wondered what 
I could be doing there looking over so many books ; and 
they would take a volume out of my hand when I had 
done with it, and glancing their eyes over its ancient vellum 
leaves, would look up inquiringly into my face, saying, 
‘‘rtctvai? (pronounced ene) what is it ? — what can bo the 
use of looking at such old books as those ?” They were 
rather in awe of the secretary, who was evidently, in their 
opinion, a prodigy of learning and erudition. Some, in a 
tow voice, that tliey might not be overheard by the wise 
man, asjfccd me whore I came from, how old T was, and 
whether my father was with me ; but they soon all went 
away, and I turned to, in right good earnest, to look for 
unci fil manuscripts and unknown classic authors. Of these 
last there was not one on vellym, but on paper there was 
an octavo manuscript of Sophocles, and a Coptic Psaltery 
with an Arabic translation — ^a curious book to meet with 
on Mount Athos. Of printe<l books there were, I should 
think, about five thousand — of manuscri])ts on paper, about 
two thousand ; biit all religious works of various kinds. 
There were nearly a thousand manuscripts on vellum, and 
these 1 looked over more carefully than the rest. About 
one hundred of them were in the Iberian language : they 
were mostly immense thick quartos, some of them not less 
than eighteen inches square, and from four to six inches 
thick. One of these, bound in wooden boards, and written 
in large uncial letters, was a magnificent <dd volume. 

M 2 
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Indeed all these Iberian or Georgian manuscripts were 
superb specimens of ancient books. I was unable to read 
them, and therefore cannot say what they were ; but I 
should imagine that they were church books, and probably 
of high antiquity. Among the Greek manuscripts, which 
were principally of the eleventh and twelfth centuries — 
works of St. Chrysostom, St. Basil, ancjj^books for the 
services of the ritual — I discovered the following, which are 
deserving of especial mention ; — A large folio Evangelist- 
arium bound in red velvet, about eighteen inches high and 
throe thick, written in magnificent uncial letters half an inch 
long, or even more. Three of the illuminations were the 
whole size of the page, and might almost be termed pictures 
from their large proportions ; and there were several other 
illuminations of smaller size in diflerent parts of the book. 
This superb manuscript was in admirable preservation, and 
as clean as if it had boon new. It had evidently been 
kept with groat care, and appeared to have had some clasps 
or ornaments of gold or silver which had been torn oil*. 
It was probably owing to the original splendour of this 
binding that the volume itself had been so carefully 
preserved. I imagine it was written in the ninth century. 

Another book, of a much greater age, was a copy of 
the four Gospels, with four finely-executed miniati*res of 
the evangelists. It was about nine or ten inches square, 
written in round semi-uncial letters in double columns, 
with not more than two or three words in a line. In some 
respects it resembled the book of the Epistles in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. This manuscript, in the 
original black leathej binding, had every appearance of 
the highest antiqui ty . It was beautifully written and very 
clean, and was altogether such a volume as is not to be met 
with every day. 

A quarto manuscript of the four Gospels, of the 
eleventh or twelfth century, with a great many (perhaps 
fifty) illuminations. Some of them were unfortunately 
rather damaged. 
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Two manuscripts of the New Testament, with the 
Apocalypse. 

A very fine manuscript of the Psalms, of the eleventh 
century, which is indeed about the era of the greater 
portion of the vellum manuscripts on Mount Athos. 

There were also some ponderous and magnificent folios 
of the works <J£ the fathers of the Church — some of them, 

I should think, of the tenth century ; but it is difficult, in 
a few hours, to detect the peculiarities which prove that 
manuscripts are of an earlier date than the twelfth century. 

I am, however, convinced that very few of them were 
written after that time. 

The paper manuscripts were of all ages from the thir- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries down to a hundred years ago ; 
and some of them, on charta bombycina, would have appeared 
very splendid books if they had not been eclipsed by the still 
finer and more carefully executed manuscripts on vellum. 

» Neither my arguments nor my eloquence could prevail 
on the obdurate monks to sell me any of those books, but 
*my friend the secretary gave mo a book in his own hand- 
writing to solace me on my journey. It contained a his- 
tory of the monastery from the days of its foundation to the 
present time. It is written in Komaic, and is curious not so 
much»froni its subject-matter as from the entire originality 
of its stylo and manner. ^ 

The view from the Avindow of the room Avhich 1 occu- 
pied at Iveron was one of the finest on Mount Athos. The 
glorious sea, n 11(1 the towers which command the scaricatojos 
or landing-places of the different monasteries along the 
coast, and the superb monastery of Stavroniketa, like a 
Gothic castle perched upon a beetling rocik, Avith the 
splendid forest for a background, formed altogether a picture 
totally above my powers to describe. It almost compen- 
sated for the numberless tribes of vermin by Avhich the room 
was tenanted. In fact, the whole of the scenery on Mount 
Athos is so superlatively grand and beautiful that it is use- 
less to attempt any description. 
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An hour’s ride brought us to the moiifistery of 

STAVRONIKETA, 

which is a smaller building than Iveroii, with a square tower 
over the gateway. It stands on a rock overhanging the sea, 
against the base of whicli the waves ceaselessly beat. It was 
to this spot tliat a miraculous picture of St. Nicholas,^ircb- 
bisliop of Myra in Lycia, floated over, of its own accord, from 
1 do not know where; and in coiiseqiionce of this auspicious 
event, Jeremias, Patriarch of Constantinople, founded this 
monastery, of the victory of the holy cross,” about the 
year 1522. Tliis is the account given by the monks, but 
from the appearance and architecture of Stavroniketa, I con- 
ceive that it is a much older building, and that probably the 
Patriarch Jeremias only repaired or restored it. However 
that may be, the monastery is in very good order, clean and 
well kept ; and I had a comfortable frugal dinner there with 
some of the good old monks, who seemed a cheerful and 
contented set. 

The library contained about eight hundred volumes, of 
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which nearly two hundred were manuscripts on vellum. 
Amongst these were conspicuous the entire works of St. 
Chrysostom, in eight large folio volumes complete ; and a 
manuscript of the Scala Pcrfectionis in Greek, containing a 
number of most exquisite miniatures in a brilliant state 
of preservation. It was a quarto of the tenth or eleventh 
century, and a most unexceptionable tome, which these 
unkind monks preferred keeping to themselves instead of 
letting me have it, as they ought to have done. The minia- 
tures were first-rate works of Byzantine art. It was a ter- 
rible pang to me to leave such a book behind. There Avere 
also a Psalter with several miniatures, but these were par- 
tially damaged ; five or six copies of the Gospels ; two fine 
folio volumes of the Menologia, or lives of the Saints; and 
sundry o/xotXoyoi and books of divinity, Jind the works of the 
Fathers. On paper there were two hundred more manu- 
scriptSy amongst Avhich was a curious one of the Acts and 
Ejjistles, full of large miniatures and illuminations ex- 
ceedingly Avell done. As it is^quite cleiir that all those 
•manuscripts are older than the time of the Patriarch Jere- 
mias, they confirm my opinion that he could not have been 
the original founder of the monastery. 

It is an liour’s scramble over the rocks from Stavroni- 
keta .tp the monastery of 

PANTOCRATORAS. 

This edifice was built by Manuel and Alexius Comneiius, 
and Johannes Pumicerius, their brother. It was subse- 
quently repaired by Barbuliis and Gabriel, tAvo Wallachian 
nobles. The church is handsome and curious, and contains 
several relics, but the reliquaries are not of much beauty, 
nor of very great antiquity. Among them, hoAvever, is a 
small thick quarto volume about five inches square every 
way, in the handwriting, as you are told, of St. John of 
Kalavita. Noav St. John of Kalavita was a hermit Avho died 
in the year 450, and his head is shown at Besan^on, in the 
church of St. Stephen, to which place it was taken after the 
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siege of Constantinople. Howbeit, this manuscript did not 
seem to mo to bo older than the tAvelfth century, or the 
eleventh at the earliest. It is written in a very minute 
hand, and contains the Gospels, some prayers, and lives of 
saints, and is ornamented with some small illuminations. 
The binding is very curious : it is entirely of silver-gilt, and is 
of great antiquity. The back part is composed of an intricate 
kind of chainwork, which bends when the book is opened, 
and the sides are embossed with a variety of devices. 

On my inquiring for the library, I was told it had been 
destroyed during the revolution. It had formerly been 
preserved in the great square tower or keep, which is a 
grand feature in all the monasteries. I went to look at the 
place, and leaning through a ruined arch, I looked down 
into the lower story of the tower, and there I saw the 
melancholy remains of a once famous library. This was a 
dismal spectacle for a devout lover of old books — a sort of 
biblical knight-errant, as I then considered myself, who had 
entered on the perilous adventure of Mount Athos to rescue 
from the thraldom of ignorant monks those fair vellum • 
volumes, with their bright illuminations and velvet dresses 
and jewelled clasps, which for so many centuries had lain 
imprisoned in their dark monastic dungeons. It was indeed 
a heart-rending sight. By the dim light which strcjjimed 
through the opening of an iron door in the wall of the ruined 
tower, I saw above a hundreVl ancient manuscripts lying 
among the rubbish which had fallen from the upper floor, 
which was ruinous, and had in great part given way. Some 
of these manuscripts seemed quite entire — flue large folios ; 
but the monks said they were unapproachable, for that flour 
also on which they lay was unsafe, the beams below being 
rotten from the wet and rain which came in through the roof. 
Here was a trap ready set and baited for a bibliographical 
antiquary. I peeped at the old manuscripts, looked particu- 
larly at one or two that were lying in the middle of the floor, 
and could hardly resist the temptation. I advanced cautiously 
along the boards, keeping close to the wall, whilst every now 
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and then a dull cracking noise warned me of my dfinger, hut 
I tried each board by stamping upon it with my foot before I 
ventured my weight upon it. At last, when I dared go no 
farther, I made them bring me a long stick, with which I 
fished up two or three fine manuscripts, and poked them 
along towards the door. When 1 had safely landed them, 
I examined them more at my ease, but found that the rain 
had washed the outer leaves quite clean : the pages were 
stuck tight together into a solid mass, and when I attempted 
to open them, they broke short off in square bits like a 
biscuit. Neglect and damp and exposure had destroyed 
them completely. One fine volume, a largo folio in double 
columns, of most venerable antiquity, particularly grieved 
me. I do not know how many more manuscripts there 
might be under the piles of rubbish. Perhaps some of them 
might still be legible, but without assistance and time I 
could not clean out the ruins that had fallen from above ; 
ai^l I was unable to save oven a scrap from this general 
tomb of a whole race of books. I came out of the great 
* tower, and sitting down on a pile of ruins, with a bearded 
assembly of grave calpyeri round me, 1 vented my sorrow 
and indignation in a long oration, which however produced 
a very slight effect upon my auditory ; but whether from 
their^not understanding Italian, or my want of eloquence, 
is matter of doubt. My man was the only person who 
seemed to commiserate my misfortune, and he looked so 
genuinely vexed and sorry that I liked him the better ever 
afterwards. At length I dismissed the assembly : they 
to<ldled away to their siesta ; and I, mounted anew upon a 
stout well-fed mule, bade adieu to the hospitable agoumeuos, 
and was soon occupied in picking my way among the rocks 
and trees towards the next monastery. In two hours’ time 
wo passed the ruins of a large building standing boldly on a 
hill. It had formerly been a college ; and a magnificent 
aqueduct of fourteen double arches — that is, two rows of 
arclios one above tlie other — connected it with another hill, 
and had a grand effect, with long and luxuriant masses of 
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flowers streaming from its neglected walls. In half an hour 
more 1 arrived at 


VATOPEDE. 

This is the largest and richest of all the monasteries of 
Mount Athos. It is situated on the side of a hill where a 
valley opens to the sea, and commands a little harbour 
where three small Greek vessels were lying at anchor. The 
buildings are of great extent, with several towers and domes 
rising above the walls : I should say it was not smaller than 
the upper ward of Windsor Castle. The original building 
was erected by the Emperor Constantino the Great. That 
worthy prince being, it appears, much afflicted by the 
leprosy, ordered a number of little children to bo killed, a 
bath of juvenile blood being considered an excellent remedy. 
But while they were selecting them he was told in a vision 
that if ho would become a Christian his leprosy should de- 
part from him : he did so, and was immediately restored to 
health, and all the children lived long and happily. This • 
story is related by Moses Chorensis, whoso veracity I will 
not venture to doubt. 

In the fifth century this monastery was blown down ])y 
Julian the Apostate. Theodosius the Great built it up jj^gain 
in gratitude for the miraculous escape of his son Arcadius, 
who, having fallen overboard from his galley in the Archi- 
pelago, was landed safely on this spot through the interces- 
sion of the Virgin,* to whose special honour the great church 
was founded: fourteen other chapels within the walls attest 
the piety of other individuals. In the year 862 the Saracens 
landed, liestroyed the monastery by fire, slow many of the 
monks, took the treasures and broke the mosaics ; but the 
representation of the Blessed Virgin was indestructible, and 
still remained safe and perfect above the altar. There was 
also a well under the altar, into which some of the relics 
were thrown and afterwards recovered by the community. 

About the year 1300 St. Athanasius the Patriarch 
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persuaded Nicholaus and Antonins, certain rich men of 
Adrianople, to restore the monastery once more, which they 
did, and taking the vows became monks, and were buried in 
the narthex or portico of the church. I may here observe 
that this was the nearest approach to being buried within 
tlie church that was permitted in the early times of 
Christianity, and such is still the rule observed in the Greek 
Church : altars were, however, raised over the tombs or 
places of execution of martyrs. 

This church contains a gre.at many ancient pictures of 
small size, most of them having tlic background overlaid 
with plates of silver-gilt: two of those are said to be portraits 
of the Kmpress Theodora. Two other pictures, of larger 
size and richly set with jewels, are interesting as having been 
brought from the church of 8t. Sophia at Constantinople, 
when that city fell a prey to the 'I'urkish arms. Over the 
doors of the church and of the great refectory there are 
mosaics representing, if I remember rightly, saints and holy 
persons. One of the chapels, a separate building with a 
*dome which had been newly rej)aired, is deilicated to the 
“ Preservation of the Girdle of the Plessed Virgin,” a relic 
which must bo a source of considerable revenue to the 
monastery, for they have di vi<lcd it into two parts, and one-half 
is sGift into Greece and the other half into Asia Minor 
whenever the plague is ragijig in those countries, and all 
those who are alhictcd with that terrible disease are sure to 
be cured if they touch it, which they are alloAvcd to do for 
a consideration.^'^ On my inquiring how the monastery be- 
came possessed of so inestimable a medicine, I was gravely 
informed that after the assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
St. Thomas went up to heaven to pay her a visit, and there 
she presented him with her girdle. My informant appeared 
to have the most unshakeable conviction as to the truth of 
this history, and expressed groat surprise that 1 had never 
heard it before. 

The library, although containing nearly four thousand 
printcil books, has none of any high antiquity or on any 
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subject but divinity. There arc also about a thousand manu- 
scripts, of which three or four hundred are on vellum : 
amongst these there are three copies of the works of St. 
Chrysostom : they also have his head in the church — that 
golden mouth out of which proceeded the voice which shook 
the empire with the thunder of its denunciations. The 
most curious manuscripts are six rolls of parchment, each 
ten inches wide and about ten feet long, containing prayers 
for festivals on the anniversaries of the foundation of certain 
churches. There were at this time above three hundred 
monks resident in the monastery ; many of these held offices 
and places of dignity under the agoumenos, whoso establish- 
ment resembled the court of a petty sovereign prince. 
Altogether this convent well illustrates wliat some of the 
great monastic establishments in England must have been 
before the Reformation. It covers at least four acres of 
ground, and contains so many separate buildings within its 
massive walls that it resembles a fortified toAvn. Everyth wig 
told of wealth and indolence. When I arrived, the lord 
abbot was asleep ; he was too great a man to be aroused ;* 
he had eaten a full meal in his own apartment, /iiid he 
could not bo disturbed. Ilis secretary, a thin pale monk, 
was deputed to show me the woiulers of the place, and as 
we proceeded tlirough the different chapels and enofmons 
magazines of corn, wine, and pil, the officers of the different 
departments bent down to kiss his hand, for he was high in 
the favour of my lord the abbot, and was evidently a man 
not to be slighted by the inferior authorities if they wished 
to get on and prosper. The cellarer was a sly old fellow 
with a thin grey beard, and looked as if he could tell a good 
story of an evening over a flagon of good Avine. Except at 
some of the palaces in Germany I have never seen such 
gigantic tuns as those in the cellars at Vatopede. The oil 
is kept in marble vessels of the size and shape of sarcophagi, 
and there is sx curious picture in the entrance-room of the 
oil-store, which represents the miraculous increase in their 
stock of oil during a year of scarcity, Avheii, through the 
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intercession of a pious monk who then had charge of that 
department, the marble basins, which were almost empty, 
overflowed, and a river of fine fresh oil poured in torrents 
through the door. The frame of this picture is set with 
jewels, and it appears to bo very ancient. The refectory is 
an immense room ; it stands in front of the church, and has 
twenty-four marble tables and seats, and is in the same 
cruciform shape as that at St. Laura. It has frequently 
accommodated five hundred guests, the servants and tenants 
of the abbey, who come on stated days to pay their rents 
and receive the benediction of the agoumcnos. Sixty or 
severity fat mules are kept for the use of the community, 
and a very considerable number of Albanian servants and 
muleteers are lodged in outbuildings before the great gate. 
These, unlike their brethren of Epirus, are a quiet, stupid 
race, and whatever may be their notions of another Avorld, 
they evidently think that in this there is no man living equal 
ii 4 importance to the grejit agoumenos of Vatopede, and no 
earthly place to compare with the great monastery over 
which ho rules. 

From Vatopede it requires two hours and a half to riilc 
to the monastery of 

. SPHIGMENOU, 

which is a much smaller estitblishment. It is said to have 
been founded by the Empress Pulcheria, sister of the 
Emperor Theodosius the younger, and if so must be a very 
ancient building, for the Empress died on the 18th of 
February in the year 453. Her brother Theodosius was 
known by the title or cognomen of KaWiypatpo^, from the 
beauty of his writing. He was a protector of the Nestoriaii 
and Eutychian heretics, and ended his life on the 20th of 
October 460. 

This monastery is situated in a narrow valley close to 
the sea, squeezed in between three little hills, from which 
circumstance it derives its name of squeezed 
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together.” It is inhabited by thirty monks, who are cleaner 
and keep their church in better order and neatness than 
most of their brethren on Mount Athos. Among the relics 
of the saints, which are the first things they show to the 
pilgrim from beyond the sea, is a beautiful ancient cross of 
gold set with diamonds. Diamonds are of very r<are occur- 
rence in ancient pieces of jewellery : it is indeed doubtful 
whether they were known to the ancients, adamantine being 
an epithet applied to the hardness of steel, and 1 have never 
seen a diamond in any work of art of the Roman or classical 
era. Besides the diamonds the cross has on the upper end 
and on the extremities of the two arms three very fine and 
large emeralds, each fastened on with three gold nails : it is 
a fine specimen of early jewellery, and of no small intrinsic 
value. 

The library is in a room over the porch of the church : 
it contains about 1500 volumes, half of which arc manu- 
scripts, mostly on paper, and all theological. I met with 
four copies of the Gospels and two of the Epistles, all the 
others being books of the church service and the usual folios 
of the Fathers. There Avas, however, a Russian or Bulgarian 
manuscript of the four Gospels Avith an illumination at the 
commencement of each Gospel. It is Avritten in capital 
letters, and seemed to bo of considerable antiquity. Itwas 
disappointed at not finding manuscrij^ts of greater ago in so 
very ancient a monastery as this is ; but perhaps it has 
undergone more squeezing than that inflicted upon it by the 
three hills. 1 slept* here in peace and comfort. 

On the sea-shore not far from Sphigmenou are the ruins 
of the monastery of St. Basil, opposite a small rocky island 
in the sea, Avhich I left at this point, and striking up the 
country arrived in an hour’s time at the monastery of 

KILIANTART, 

or a thousand lions. This is a largo building, of Avhich the 
ground-plan resembles the shape of an open fan. It stands 
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in a valley, and contained, when I entered its hospitable 
grates, about fifty monks. They preserve in the sacristy a 
superb chalice, of a kind of bloodstone set in gold, about a 
foot high and eight inches wide, tlic gift of one of the 
Byzantine emperors. This monastery was founded by 
Simeon, Prince of Servia ; I could not make out at what 
time. In the library they had no great numl>er of books, 
and what there were were all Russian or Bulgarian : I saw 
none which seemed to be of great antiquity. On inquiring, 
however, whether they had not some Greek manuscripts, the 
agoumenos said they had one, which he went and brought 
me out of the sacristy ; and this, to my admiration and sur- 
prise, was not only the finest manuscript on Mount Athos, 
but the finest that I had met with in any Greek monastery, 
with the single exception of the golden manuscript of the 
New Testament at Mount Sinai. It was a quarto E vangelist- 
ariuni, written in golden letters on fine white vellum. The 
characters were a kind of serni-uncial, rather round in their 
forms, of largo size, and beautifully executed, but often 
•joined together and having many contractions and abbrevia- 
tions, in these respects resembling the Mount Sinai MS. 
This magnificent volume was given to the monastery by the 
Emperor Andronicus Comnonus ai)out the year 1184 ; it is 
consoi|uently not an early MS., but its imperial origin 
renders it interesting to the admirers of literary treasures, 
while the very rare occurrence of a Greek MS. written in 
letters of gold or silver would make it a most desirable and 
important acquisition to any royal lil)rary; for besides the 
two above mentioned there are not, I believe, more than 
seven or eight MSS. of this description in existence, and of 
these several arc merely fragments, and only one is on white 
vellum : this is in the library of the Holy Synod at Moscow. 
Five of the others are on blue or purple vellum — viz., Codex 
Cottonianus in the British Museum, Titus C. lo, a fragment 
of the Gospels; an octavo Evangel istarium at Vienna; a 
fragment of the books of Genesis find St. liuke in silver 
letters at Vienna ; the Codex Tiiricensis of part of the 
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Psalms ; and six leaves of the Gospel of St. Matthew in 
silver letters, with the name of God in gold, in the Vatican. 
There may possibly be others, but I have never heard of 
them. Latin MSS. in golden letters are much less scarce, 
but Greek MSS., even those which merely contain two or 
three pages written in gold letters, are of such rarity that 
hardly a dozen are to be met with ; of these there are three 
in the library at Parham. I tliink the Codex Ebnerianus 
has one or two pages written in gold, and the tables of a 
gospel at Jerusalem are in gold on deep purple vellum. 
At this moment I do not remember any more, although 
doubtless there must be a few of those partially ornamented 
volumes scattered through the great libraries of Europe.* 
From Kiliantari, which is the last monastery on tlie 
N.E. side of the promontory, we struck across the peninsula, 
and two hours’ riding brought us to 

ZOGRAPHOU, 

through plains of rich green grass dotted over with 
gigantic single trees, the scenery being like that of an* 
English park, only finer and more luxuriant, as well %s more 
extensive. This monastery was founded in the reign of 
Leo Sophos, by three nobles of Constantinople who became 
monks ; and the local tradition is that it was destroj^d by 
the ‘‘ Pope of RomeJ^ How that hapijened 1 know not, but 
it was rebuilt in the year 1502 by Stoplianus, Way wode of 
Moldavia. It is a large fortified building of very imposing 
appearance, situated on a steep hill surrounded with trees 
and gardens overlooking a deep valley which opens on the 
gulf of Monte Santo. The MSS. hero are Bulgarian, and 
not of early date; they had no Greek MSS. whatever. 

* It has lately been found by Mr. Tischendorf {^Monununta Sacra 
Inedita, Lipsiae, 1846, page 11), that the purple MSS. of the Vatican, 
Vienna, and the British Museum, are parts of the same volume — an 
additional proof of the extreme rarity of this description of book ; they 
are written in silver letters on purple vellum ; the names of the Deity 
and that of Christ arc written in gold letters. 
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From Zographou, following the valley, wo larrivod at a 
lower plain on the soa-coast, and there we discovered that 
wo had lost our way ; wo therefore retraced onr steps, and 
turning up among the hills to our left we came in three 
hours to 


CASTAMONETA, 

which, had we taken the right road, we might have reached 
in one. Tliis is a very poor monastery, but it is of great 
age and its architecture is picturesque : it was originally 
founded by Constantine the Great. It has no library nor 
anything particularly well worth mentioning, excepting the 
original deed of the Emperor Manuel Pahcologus, with the 
sign-manual of that potentate written in very large letters in 
red ink at the bottom of the deed, by which he granted to 
the monastery tlie lauds which it still retains. The poor 
monks were much edified by the sight of the patriarchal 
letter, and when I wont away rang the bells of the church 
tower to do me honour. 

At the distance of one hour from hence stands the 
monastery of 


DOCIIEIROU. 

■3 

It is the first to the west of those upon the south-west 
shore of the peninsula. It is a monastery of great size, with 
ample room for a hun<lre<l monks, although inhabited by 
only twenty. It was built in the reign of Nicephorus 
Ilotoiiiates, and was last repaired in the year 1578 by 
Alexander, Waywode of Moldavia. I was very Avell lodge<I 
in this convent, ami the fleas were singularly few. The 
library containeil two thousand five hundred volumes, of 
which one hundred and fifty were vellum MSS. I omitted 
to note the number of MSS. on paper, but amongst them I 
found a part of Sophocles and a fine folio of Suidas’s Lexicon. 
Among the vellum MSS. there was a folio in the Bulgarian 
ifiugiiage, and various works of the Fathers. I found also 
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three loose leaves of an Evangelistarium in uncial letters of 
the ninth century, which had been cut out of some ancient 
volume, for which I hunted in the dust in vain. The monks 
gave me these three leaves on my asking for them, for even 
a few pages of such a manuscript as this are not to be 
despised. 

From Docheirou it is only a distance of half an hour to 

XENOrilOU, 

which stands upon the sea-shore. Hero they were buihling 
a church in the centre of the great court, ,which, when it 
is linished, will bo the largest on Mount Athos. Three 
Greek bishops were living hero in exile. I did not learn 
what the holy prelates had done, but their misdeeds had 
been found out by the Patriarch, and he had sent them 
hero to rusticate. This monastery is of a moderate size ; 
its founder was St. Xonophou, regarding whose history or 
tlic period at which he lived I am unable to give any 
information, as nobody knew anything about him on tlifl 
spot, and I cannot find him in any catalogue of saints whicdi 
T possess. The monastery was repaired in the year 1545 by 
Danzulas llornicus and Badulus, who were brothers, and 
Banns (the Ban) Barbulus, all three nobles of Hungary, 
and was afterwards beautified by Matthaeus, Waywode of 
Bessarabia. 

The library consists of fifteen hundred printed books, 
nineteen MSS. oh paper, eleven on vellum, and three rolls 
on parchment, containing liturgies for particular days. Of 
the MSS. on vellum there were three which merit a descrip- 
tion. One was a fine quarto of part of the works of St. Chry- 
sostom, of great antiquity, but not in uncial letters. Another 
was a quarto of the four Gospels bound in faded red velvet 
with silver clasps. This book they afiirmecf to be a royal 
present to the monastery ; it was of the eleventh or twelfth 
century, and was peculiar from the text being accompanied 
by a voluminous commentary on the margin, and several 
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pages of calendars, prefaces, etc., at the beginning. The 
headings of the Gospels were written in large plain letters of 
gold. In the libraries of forty Greek monasteries I have 
only met with one other copy of the Gospels with a com- 
mentary. The third manuscript was an immense quarto 
Evangel istariiim sixteen inches square, bound in faded 
green or blue velvet, and said to be in the autograph of the 
Emperor Alexius Comnenus. The text throughout on each 
page was written in the form of a cross. Two of the pages 
are in purple ink powdered with gold, and these, there is every 
reason to suppose, are in the handwriting of the imperial 
scribe himself ; for the Byzantine sovereigns affected to write 
only in purple, as their deeds and a magnificent MS. in the 
monastery on the island of PatmOvS can testify ; the titles of 
this superb volume are written in gold, covering the whole 
page. Altogether, although not in uncial letters, it was 
among the finest Greek MSS. that I had ever seen — perhaps, 
neict to the uncial MSS., the finest to be met with any- 
where. 

* I asked the monks whether they were inclined to part 
with tl^cse three books, and offered to purchase them and 
the parchment rolls. There Avas a little consultation among 
them, and they then desired to be shown those which I par- 
ticuhA’ly coA'^eted. Then there Avas another consultation, and 
they asked me Avhicli I set th/) greatest value on. So I said 
the rolls, on Avhich the three rolls Avere unrolled, and 
looked at, and examined, and peeped at by the three monks, 
Avho put themselves forAvard in the business Avith more 
pains and curiosity than had probably been ever A\mstcd 
upon them before. At last they said it Avas impossible, the 
rolls Avere too precious to be parted Avith, but if I liked to 
give a good price I should have the rest ; upon Avhich I 
took up the §t. Chrysostom, the least valuable of the three, 
and while I examined it, saAV from the corner of my eye the 
three monks nudging each other and making signs, feo I 
said, Well, now, Avhat Avill you take for your two books, 

M 4 
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this and the big one ?” They asked five thousand piastres ; 
whereupon, with a look of indignant scorn, I laid down the 
St. Chrysostom and got up to go away ; but after a good 
deal more talk we retired to the divan, or drawing-room as 
it may be called, of the monastery, where I conversed with 
the three exiled bishops. In course of time I was called 
out into another room to have a cup of coffee. There were 
my friends the three monks, the managing committee, and 
under the divan, imperfectly concealed, were the corners of 
the three splendid MSS. I knew that all now depended 
on my own tact whether my still famished saddle-bags were 
to have a meal or not that day, the danger lying between 
offering too much or too little. If you offer too much, a 
Greek, a Jew, or an Armenian immediately thinks that the 
desired object must be invaluable, that it must have some 
magical properties, like the lamp of Aladdin, which will 
bring wealth upon its possessor if he can but find out its 
secret ; and he will either ask you a sum absurdly large, oor 
will refuse to sell it at any price, but will lock it up and 
become nervous about it, and examine it over and over again * 
privately to see what can be the cause of the Frank’s erffering 
so much for a thing apparently so utterless useless. On the 
other hand, too little must not be offered, for it would be an 
indignity to suppose that persons of consideration tVould 
condescend to sell things of trifling value — it wounds their 
aristocratic feelings, they are above such meannesses. By 
St, Xenophou, how we did talk ! for five mortal hours it 
went on, I pretending to go away several times, but being 
always called back by one or other of the learned committee. 

I drank coffee and sherbet and they drank arraghi ; but in 
the end I got the great book of Alexius Comnenus for the 
value of twenty -two pounds, and the curious Gospels, whi(jh 
I had treated with the most cool disdain all^ along, were 
finally thrown into the bargain ; and out I walked with a big 
book under each arm, bearing with perfect resignation the 
smiles and scoffs of the throe brethren, who could scarcely 
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contain their laughter at the way they had done the silly 
traveller. Then did the saddle-bags begin to assume a more 
comely and satisfactory form. 

After a stirrup-cup of hot coffee, perfumed with the 
incense of the church, the monks bade me a joyous adieu; 
I responded as joyously : in short every one was charmed, 
except the mule, who evidently was more surprised than 
pleased at the increased weight which he had to carry. 
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From Xenophon I went on to 

RUSSICO, 

where also they were repairing the. injuries which different 
parts of the edifice had sustained during the late Greek 
war. The agouineiios of this monastery was a remarktibly 
gentlemanlike and accomplished man ; lie spoke se*;eral 
languages and ruled over a hundred and thirty monks. 
They had, however, amongst tliem all only nine MSS., and 
those were of no interest. The agoumenos told me that 
the monastery formerly possessed a MS. of Homer on 
vellum, which he sold to two English gentlemen some years 
ago, who were immediately afterwards plundered by pirates, 
and the MS. thrown into the sea. As I never heard of 
any Englishman having been at Mount Athos since the 
days of Dr. Clarke and Dr. Carlyle, I could not make out 
who these gentlemen wore : probably they were Frenchmen, 
or Europeans of some other nation. However, the idea of 
the pirates gave me a horrid qualm ; and I thought how 
dreadful it would be if they throw my Alexius Comneniis 
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into tho sea ; it made mo feel quite uncomfortable. This 
monastery was built by the Empress Catherine tho First 
of Russia — or, to speak more correctly, repaired by her — 
for it was originally founded by Saint Laz.arus Knezes of 
Scrvia, and the church dedicated to Saint Pantcleemon tho 
Martyr. A ride of an hour brought me to 

XEROPOTAMO, 

whore I was received with so much hospitality and kindness 
that T determined to make it my head-quarters while I 
visited tho other monasteries, which from this place could 
readily bo approached by sea. I was fortunate in procuring 
a boat with two men — a sort of naval lay brethren — who 
agreed to row mo about wherever I liked and bring me back 
to Xeropotarno for fifty piastres, and this they would do 
whenever I chose, as they were not very particular about 
iiiuo, an article upon which they evidently set small value. 

This monastery was founded by tho Emperor Romanus 
•about the year 920 ; it was rebuilt by Andronicus the 
Second in 1320; in the sixteenth century it was thrown 
down Tby an earthquake, and was again repaired by the 
Sultan Selim the First, or at least during his reign — that 
is, al^put lolo. It was in a ruinous condition in the year 
1701 ; it was again repaired, and in tho Greek revolution 
it was again dismantled ; at tfhc time of my visit they wore 
actively employed in restoring it. Alexander, Waywodc 
of Wallachia, was a great benefactor Ho this and other 
monasteries of Atlios, which owe much to the piety of tho 
different Christian princes of the Danubian states of tho 
Turkish Empire. 

The library over the porch of the church, Avhich is 
largo and handsome, contains one thousand printed books 
and between thirty and forty manuscripts in bad condition. 
I saw none of consequence : that is to say, nothing except 
the usual volumes of divinity of tho twelfth century, lu 
the church is preserved a largo piece of tho holy cross richly 
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set with valuable jewels. The agoumenos of Xeropotamo, 
a man with a dark grey beard, about sixty years of age, 
struck me as a fine specimen of what an abbot of an ascetic 
monastery ought to bo ; simple and kind, yet clover enough, 
and learned in the divinity of his church, he set an example 
to the monks under his rule of devotion and rectitude of 
conduct ; he was not slothful, or haughty, or grasping, 
and seemed to have a truly religious and cheerful mind. 
He was looked up to and beloved by the whole community ; 
and with his dignified manner and appearance, his long 
grey hair, and dark flowing robes, he gave me the idea of 
what the saints and holy men of old must have been in the 
early days of Christianity, when they walked entirely in 
the faith, and — if required to do so — willingly gave them- 
selves up as martyrs to the cause : when in all their actions 
they were influenced solely by the dictates of their religion. 
Would that such times would come again ! But where 
every one sets up a now religion for himself, and wljen 
people laugh at and ridicule those things which their 
ignorance prevents them from appreciating, how can we* 
hope for this ? 

Early in the morning I started from my com/ortablc 
couch, and ran scrambling down the hill, over the rolling 
stones in the dry bed of the torrent on which the iiioiias- 
tery of the “ dry river” {^rjpoTrorafiov — courou chesme in 
Turkish) is built. We got info the boat : our carpets, some 
oranges, and various little stores for a day’s journey, which 
the good monks had supplied us with, being brought down 
by sundry good-natured lubberly KaraKv/ievoL — religions 
youths — who were delighted at having something to do, 
and were as pleased as children at having a good heavy 
praying-carpet to carry, or a basket of oranges, or a cushion 
from the monastery. They all waited on the shore to see 
us off, and away we went along the coast. As the sun got 
up it became oppressively hot, and the rfirst monastery we 
came abreast of was that of Simopetra, which is perched on 
the top of a perpendicular rock, five or six hundred feet 
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high at least, if not twice as much. This rather daunted 
me : and as we thought perhaps to-morrow would not be 
so hot, I put off climbing up the precipice for the present, 
and rowed gently on in the calm sea till we came before 
the monastery of 

ST. NICHOLAS, 

the smallest of all the convents of Mount Athos. It was 
a most picturescpie building, stuck up on a rock, and is 
famous for its figs, in the eating of which, in the absence 
of more interesting matter, Ave aJl employed ourselves a 
considerable time ; they were marvellously cool and 
delicious, and there Averc such quantities of them. We 
and the bofitmen sat in the shade, and enjoyed ourselves 
till Ave Avere ashamed of staying any longer. I forgot to 
ask Avho the founder Avas. There Avas no library ; in fact, 
there Avas nothing but figs ; so avc got into the boat again, 
ajid SAveltercd on a quarter of an hour more, and then we 
came to 

ST. DIONISIUS. 

• 

This monastery is also built upon a rock immediately 
above the sea ; it is of moderate size, but is in good repair. 
Themi was a look of comfort about it that savoured of easy 
circumstances, but the number of monks* in it Avas small. 
Altogether this monastery, a*s regards the auti<inities it con- 
tained, Avas the most interesting of all. The church, a good- 
sized building, is in a very perfect st?ite of preservation. 
Hanging on the Avail near the door of entrance Avas a por- 
trait painted on Avood, about three feet square, in a frame 
of silver-gilt, set Avith joAvels ; it represented Alexius Com- 
nenus, Emperor of Trebizonde, the founder of the monastery. 
He it was, I believe, Avho built that most beautiful church a 
little way out of the toAvn of Trebizonde, Avhich is called St. 
Sophia, jjrobably from its resemblance to tlic cathedral of 
Constantinople. He is draAvn in his imperial robes, and 
the portrait is one of the most curious I ever saw. He 
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founded this church in the year 1380; and Neagulus and 
Peter, Waywodcs of Bessarabia, restored and repaired the 
monastery. There was another curious portrait of a lady ; 

I did not learn who it was ; very probably the Empress 
Pulcheria, or else Roxandra Domna (Domina ?), wife of 
Alexander, Way w ode of Wallachia ; for both those ladles 
were benefactors to the convent. 

I was taken as a pilgrim to the church, and we stood 
in the middle of the floor before the iKovocrTacrt^j whilst the 
monks brought out an old-fashioned low wooden table, 
upon which they placed the relics of the saints, which they 
presumed we came to adore. Of these some were very in- 
teresting specimens of intricate workmanship and superb 
and precious materials. One was a pfitera, of a kind of 
china or paste, made, as I imagine, of a multitude of tur- 
quoises ground down together, for it was too largo to bo of 
one single turquoise; there is one of the same kind, but of 
far inferior workmanship, in the treasury of St. Marc. Tljis 
marvellous dish is carved in very high relief with minute 
figures or little statues of the saints, with inscriptions in" 
very early Greek. It is set in pure gold, richly worked, 
and was a gift from the Empress or imperial Princess I*ul- 
cheria. Then there was an invaluable shrine for the head 
of St. John the Baptist, whose bones and another aS his 
heads are in the* cathedral of Genofi. St. John Lateran 
also boasts a head of St. John, but that may have belonged 
to St. John the Evangelist. This shrine was the gift of 
Neagulus, Waywode or' Hospodar of Wallachia ; it is about 
two feet long and two feet high, and is in the shape of a 
Byzantine church; the material is silver-gilt, but the admir- 
able and singular stylo of the workmanship gives it a value 
far surpassing its intrinsic worth. The roof is covered with 
five domes of gold ; on each side it has sixteen recesses, in 
which are portraits of the saints in niello, and at each end 
there are eight others. All the windows are enriched in 
open-work tracery, of a strange sort of Gothic pattern, unlike 
anything in Europe. It is altogether a wonderful and pro- 
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cious monument of ancient art, the production of an almost 
unknown country, rich, quaint, and original in its design 
and execution, and is indeed one of the most curious objects 
on Mount Athos ; although the patera of the Princess Pul- 
cheria might probably be considered of greater value. There 
Avere many other shrines and reliquaries, but none of any 
particular interest. 

I next proceeded to the library, Avhich contained not 
much less than a thousand manuscripts, half on paper and 
half on vellum. Of those on vellum the most valuable 
Avere a quarto Evangel istarium, in uncial letters, and in 
l)cautiful preservation ; another Evan gel istarium, of which 
three fly-leaves were in early uncial Greek ; a small quarto 
of the Dialogues of St. Gregory, ScaXoyot Vpeyopiov tov dcoXoyou, 
not in uncial letters, with twelve flue miniatures; a small 
quarto New Testament, containing the Apocaly 2 )se ; and 
some magnifleent folios of the Fathers, of the eleventh cen- 
tury ; but not one classic author. Among the manuscripts 
on paper were a folio of the Iliad of Homer, badly written, 
fVvo copies of the works of Dionysius the Areopagite, and 
a multitude of books for the church service. Alas ! they 
would part Avith nothing. The library was altogether a 
magnificent collection, and for the most part well preserved : 
they had no great number of printed books. 1 should 
imagine that this monastery must, from some fortunate 
accident, have suifered less from spoliation ^during the late 
revolution than any of the others ; for, considering that it 
is not a very large establishment, the number of valuable 
things it contained was (piito astonishing. 

A quarter of an hour’s roAv brought us to the scaricatojo 
of 


ST. PAUL, 


from whence Ave had to walk a mile and a half up a steep 
hill to tlie monastery, Avhere building repairs Avere going on 
Avith great activity. I Avas received Avith cheerful hospitality, 
and soon made the acquaiiitanco of four monks, who 
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amongst them spoke English, French, Italian, and German. 
Having been installed in a separate bed-room, cleanly fur- 
nished in the Turkish style, where I subsequently enjoyed a 
delightful night’s rest, undisturbed by a single flea, I was 
conducted into a largo airy hall. Here, after a very com- 
fortable dinner, the smaller fry of monks assembled to hear 
the illustrious stranger hold forth in turn to the four wise 
fathers who spoke unknown tongues. The simple, kind- 
hearted brethren looked with awe and wonder on the quad- 
ruple powers of those lips that uttered such strange sounds ; 
just as the Peruvians made their reverence to the Spanish 
horses, whose speech they understood not, and whose man- 
ners were beyond their comprehension. It was fortunate 
for my reputation that the reverend German scholar was of 
a close and taciturn disposition, since my knowledge of his 
scraiighiiig language did not extend very far, and when we 
got to scientific discussion I was very nearly at a stand-still ; 
but I am inclined to think that ho U2)held my dignity to 
save his own ; and as my servant, who never minced matters, 
had doubtless told them that I could sjieak ninety othcT 
languages, and was besides nephew to most of the crowned 
heads of Europe, if a phoenix had come in he would have 
had a lower place assigned him, I found also that in this 
— as indeed in all the other monasteries — one who h&d per- 
formed the pilgrimage to the Holy Land was looked ujion 
with a certain degree of respect. In short, I found that at 
last I was amongst a set of people who had the sense to 
ap2)reciate my merits ; so I held up my head, and assumed 
all the dignified humility of real greatness. 

This monastery was founded for Kulgarian and Servian 
monks by Constantine Biancobano, Hospodar of Wallachia. 
There was little that was interesting in it, either in archi- 
tecture or any other walk of art ; the library was contained 
in a small light closet, the books were clean, and ranged in 
order on the new deal shelves. There was only one Greek 
manuscript, duodecimo copy of the Gospels of the twelfth 
or thirteenth century. The Servian and Bulgarian maiiu- 
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scripts amounted to about two hundred and fifty : of these 
three were remarkable ; the first was a manuscript of the 
four Gospels, a thick quarto, and the uncial letters in which 
it was written were three-fourths of an inch in height : it was 
imperfect at the end. The second was also a copy of the 
Gospels, a folio, in uncial letters, with fine illuminations at 
the beginning of each Gospel, and a large and curious 
portrait of a patriarch at the end ; all the stops in this 
volume were dots of gold ; several words also were written 
in gold. It was a noble manuscript. The third Avas like- 
wise a folio of the Gospels in the ancient Bulgarian language, 
and, like the other two, in uncial letters. This manuscript 
Avas quite full of illuminations from beginning to end. . I 
had seen no book like it anyAvhere in the Levant. I almost 
tumbled off the steps on which I Avas perched on the dis- 
covery of so extraordinary a volume. I saw that these 
books were taken care of, so 1 did not much like to ask 
Avlipthcr they Avould part Avith them ; more especially as the 
community was evidently a prosperous one, and had no need 
•to sell any of their goods. 

After Avalking about the monastery Avith the monks, as 
1 was going away the agoumenos said he Avished he hail 
anything Avhich he could present to me as a memorial of my 
visit .#0 the convent of St. Paul. On this a brisk fire of 
reciprocal compliments ensued, and I observed that I should 
like to take a book. Oh ! by all means he said : Ave 
make no use of the old books, and should be glad if you 
would accept one.” We returned to the library ; and the 
agoumenos took out one at a hazard, as you might take a 
brick or a stone out of a pile, and presented it to me. 
Quoth I, If you don’t care what book it is that you are so 
good as to give me, let me take one Avhich pleases me ; ” 
and so saying I took <Ioavu the illuminated f(dio of the 
Bulgarian Gospels, and 1 could hardly believe I Avas aAvako 
when the agoumenos gaA-c it into my hands. Perhaps the 
greatest piece of impertinence of Avhich I Avas ever guilty, 
Avas when I asked to buy another ; but that they insisted 
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upon giving me also ; so I took the folio copy of the 
Gospels mentioned above. I felt almost ashamed at accept- 
ing this last book ; but who could resist it, knowing that 
both were utterly valueless to the monks, and wore not sale- 
able in the bazaar at Constantinople, Smyrna, Salonica, or any 
neighbouring city ? However, before I went away, as a 
salve to my conscience I gave some money to the church. 
The authorities accompanied me beyond the outer gate, and 
by the kindness of the agoumenos mules were provided to 
take us down to the sea-shore, where we found our clerical 
mariners ready for ns. One of the monks, who wished for 
a passage to Xeropotamo, accompanied us ; and, turiiing 
our boat’s head again to the north-west, we arrived before 
long a second time below the lofty rock of 

SIMOPETRA. 

Tliis monastery was founded by St. Simon the Anchorjtc, 
of whoso history I was unable to learn anything. The 
buildings are connected with the side of the mountain by jr 
fine acpieduct, which has a grand effect, perched as it is at 
so great a height above the sea, and consisting of two rows 
of eleven arches, one above the other, with one lofty arch 
across a chasm immediately under the walls of the mona^^tery, 
which, as seen from this side, resembles an immense square 
tower, with several rows of Vooden balconies or galleries 
projecting from the walls at a prodigious height from the 
ground. It was ito slight effort of gymnastics to get uj) to 
the door, where I was received with many grotesque bows 
by an ancient porter. I was ushered into the presence of 
the agoumenos, who sat in a hall, surrounded by a reverend 
conclave of his bearded and long-haired monks ; and after 
partaking of sweetmeats and water, and a cup of coffee, 
according to custom, but no pipes — for the divines of 
Mount Athos do not indulge in smoking — they took me to 
the church and to the library. 

In the latter I found a hundred and fifty manuscripts, of 
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which fifty were on vellum, all works of divinity, and not 
above ten or twelve of them fine books. I asked permission 
to purchase three, to which they acceded. These were the 
‘ Life and Works of St. John Climax, Agoumenos of Mount 
Sinai,’ a quarto of the eleventh century ; the ^ Acts and 
Epistles,’ a noble folio written in large letters in double 
columns: a very fine manuscript, the letters upright and 
not much joined together : at the end is an inscription in 
red letters, which may contain the date, but it is so faint 
that I could not make it out. The third was a quarto of 
the four Gospels, with a picture of an evangelist at the 
beginning of each Gospel. Whilst I was arranging the pay- 
ment for these manuscripts, a monk, opening the copy of 
the Gospels, found at the end a horrible anathema and 
malediction written by the donor, a prince or king, he said, 
against any one who should sell or part with this book. 
This was very unlucky : it produced a great effect upon the 
monks, and they refused to sell that book ; but as no ana- 
thema was found in either of the two other volumes, I was 
allowed to take them, and so went on my way rejoicing.^ 
They rang the bells at my departure, and I heard them at 
intervals jingling in the air above me as I scrambled down 
the rocky mountain. Except Dionisiou, this was the only 
monastery where the agoumenos kissed the letter q| the 
patriarch and laid it upon his forehead : the sign of rever- 
ence and obedience which is, 6r ought to be, observed with 
the firmans of the Sultan and other Oriental potentates. 

The same evening hgot back to my comfortable room at 
Xeropotamo, and did ample justice to a good meagre dinner 
after the heat and fatigues of the day. A monk had arrived 
from one of the outlying farms who could speak a little 
Italian ; he was deputed to do the honours of the house, 
and accordingly dined with me. He was a magnificent- 
looking man of thirty or thirty -five years of age, with large 
eyes and long black hair and beard. As wo sat together in 
the evening in the ancient room, by the light of one dim 
brazen lamp, with deep shades thrown across his face and 
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figure, I thought he would have made an admirable study for 
Titian or Sebastian del Piombo. In the course of conversa- 
tion I found tluit he had learnt Italian from another monk, 
having never been out of the peninsula of Mount Athos. 
His parents and most of the other inhabitants of the village 
where he was born, somewhere in lioumclia — but its name 
or exact position he did not know — had been massacred 
during some revolt or disturbance. So he had been told, 
but he remembered nothing about it ; ho had been educated 
in a school in this or one of the other monasteries, and his 
whole life had been passed upon the Holy Mountain ; and 
this, he said, was the case with very many other monks. He 
did not remember his mother, and did not seem quite sure 
that he over had one ; ho had never seen a woman, nor had 
he any idea of what sort of things women were, or what they 
looked like. He asked mo whether they resembled the 
pictures of the Panagia, the Holy Virgin, which hang in 
ov-9ry church. Now, those who are conversant with the 
peculiar conventional representations of the Blessed Virgin 
In the pictures of the Greek Church, which are all exactly 
alike, ^tiff, hard, and dry, without any appearance of life or 
emotion, will agree with me that they do not afford a very 
favourable idea of the grace or beauty of the fair sex ; and 
that ifliero Avas a difference of appearance betAveen black 
women, Circassians, and those of other nations, Avhich Avas 
however, difficult to describe to one who had never seen a 
lady of any race. He listened Avith great interest Avhile I 
told him that all Avomen were not exactly like the pictures 
he had seen, and that they differed considerably one from 
another, in appearance, manners, and understanding ; but I 
did not think it charitable to carry on the conversation 
farther, although the poor monk seemed to have a strong 
inclination to know more of that interesting race of beings 
from whose society he had been so entirely debarred. I 
often thought afterwards of the singular lot of this manly 
and noble-looking monk ; Avhether he is still a recluse, either 
in the monastery or in his mountain farm, Avith its little 

N 
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moss-growa chapel as ancient as the days of Constantine ; 
or whether he has gone out into the world and mingled in 
its pleasures and its cares. 

I arranged with the captain of a small vessel which was 
lying oft Xeropotamo taking in a cargo of wood, that he 
should give me a passage in two or three days, when he said 
he should be ready to sail ; and in the meantime 1 purposed 
to explore the metropolis of Mount Athos, the town of 
Cariez ; and then to go Caracalla, and remain there till 
the vessel was ready. Accordingly, the next morning I set 
out, the agoumenos supplying me Avith mules. The guide 
did not know how far it Avas to Cariez, which is situated 
almost in the centre of the peninsula. I found it Avas only 
distant one hour and a half; but as I liad not made 
arrangements to go on, I was obliged to remain there all 
day. Close to the town is the great monastery of 

COUTLOUMOUSSI, 

the most regular building on Mount Athos. It contains a 
large square court with a cloister of stone arches all round 
it, out of Avhich the cells and chambers open, as they do in 
a Roman Catholic convent. The church stands in the 
centre of this quadrangle, and glories in a famous picftirc of 
the Last Judgment on the wall of the narthex, or porch, 
before the door of entrance. The monastery was at this 
time nearly uninhabited ; but, after some trouble, I found 
one monk, who made great difficulties as to showing me the 
library, for he said a Russian had been there some time 
ago and had borrowed a book which he never returned. 
However, at last I gained admission by means of that in- 
genious silver key which opens so many locks. 

In a good sized square room, filled Avith shelves all 
round, I found a fine, although neglected, collection of 
books ; a great many of them thrown on the floor in heaps, 
and covered all over with dust, which the Russian did not 
appear to have much disturbed when he borrowed the book 
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which had occasioned me so much trouble. There were 
about six or seven liundrcd volumes of printed books, two 
liundred MSS. on paper, and a hundred and fifty on vellum. 

I Avas not permitted to examine this library at all to my 
satisfaction. The solitary monk thought I was a Russian, 
and Avould not let me alone, or give me the time I wanted 
for my researches. 1 found a multitude of folios and quartos 
of the Avorks of St. Chrysostom, avIio seems to have been 
the principal instructor of the monks of Mount Athos, that is 
in the days when they Avere in the habit of reading — a 
tedious custom, Avhich they have long since giA^en up by 
general consent. I mot also Avith an Evangelistarium, a 
quarto in uncial letters, but not in very fine condition. 
Tavo or three other old monks had by this time crept out of 
their holes, but they Avould not part Avith any of their books ; 
that unhappy Russian had filled the minds of the whole 
]m)therhood Avilh snsjnciou. So avo AA^ent to the church, 
Av^iich Avas curious and quaint, as they all are, but it did not 
differ materially from all the other churches of Mount 
Athos. 

Cnutloumoussi Avas founded by the Emperor Alexius 
Comnenus, and having been destroyed by “ the Pope of 
Rome^'* Avas restored by the piety of various hospodars and 
Avay^odes of Bessarabia. It is difficult to understand what 
these Avorthy monks can mea,n AAdicn they affirm that several 
of their monasteries haA^c been burnt and plundered by the 
Pope. Perhaps in the days of th^ Cjjusades some of the 
rapacious and undisciplined hordes Avho accompanied the 
armies of the Cross — not to rescue the Holy Sepulchre from 
the power of the Saracens, but for the sake of plunder and 
robbery — may have been fittracted by the fame of the riches 
of these peaceful com cuts, and have made the differences 
in their religion a pretext for sacrilege and rapacity. Thus 
bands of pirates .and brig.ands in the middle ages may have 
cloaked their acts of violence under the specious excuse of 
devotion to the Church of Rome ; and so the Pope has 
acquired a bad name, .and is looked upon Avith terror and 

N 2 
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animosity by the inhabitants of the monasteries of the Holy 
Mountain. 

Having seen what I could, I went on to the town of 
Cariez, if it can properly be called such ; for it is difficult to 
explain what it is. One may perhaps say that what Wash- 
ington is to the United States, Cariez is to Mount Athos. 
A few artificers do live there who carve crosses and ornaments 
in cypress-wood. The principal feature of the place is the 
groat church of Protaton, which is surrounded by smaller 
buildings and chapels. These I saw at a distance, but did 
not visit, because I could get no mules, and it was too hot 
to walk so far. A Turkish aga lives here : he is sent by the 
Porto to collect the revenue from the monks, and also to 
protect them from other Turkish visitors. Ho is paid and 
provided with food by a kind of rate which is levied on the 
twenty-one monasteries of Ayior^ OpoT, aiul is in fact a sort of 
sheep-dog to the flock of helpless monks who pasture among 
the trees and rocks of the peninsula. On certain days rtie 
agoumenoi of the monasteries and the high officers of the 
communities meet at the church of Protaton for the trans- 
action of business and the discussion of affairs. I am sorry 
I did not see this ancient house of parliament. The rooms 
in which these synods or convocations arc held adjoin tlie 
church. Situated at short distances around these priitcipal 
edifices are numerous small ecclesiastical villas, such as were 
called cells in England before the Reformation : these arc 
the habitations of the venerable senators when they come 
up to parliament. Some of them are beautifully situated ; 
for Cariez stands in a fair open vale, half-way up the side 
of the mountain, and commands a beautiful view to the 
north of the sea, with the magnificent island of Samotraki 
looming superbly in the distance. All around are large 
orchards and plantations of peach-trees and of various other 
sorts of fruitbearing trees in great abundance, and the round 
hills are clothed with greensward. It is a happy peaccful- 
looking place, and in its trim and sunny arbours reminds 
one of Virgil and Theocritus. 
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I went to the house of the aga to seek for a habitation, 
but the aga was asleep ; and who was there so bold as to 
wake a sleeping aga ? Luckily he awoke of his own accord ; 
and he was soon informed by my interpreter that an 
illustrious personage awaited his leisure. He did not care 
for a monk, and not much for an agoiimenos ; but he felt 
small in the presence of a mighty Turkish aga. Neverthe- 
less, he ventured a few hints about the kings and queens 
who were my first cousins, but in a much more subdued tone 
than usual ; and I was received with that courteous civility 
and good breeding Avhich is so frequently met with among 
Turks of every degree. The aga apologised for having no 
good room to otter me ; but he sent out his men to look for a 
lodging, and in the meantime we went to a kiosk : this one 
was a place like a large birdcage, with enough roof to make a 
shade, and no walls to impede the free passage of the air. It 
was built of wood, upon a scaffold eight or ten feet from the 
ground, in the corner of a garden, and commanded a fine view 
of the sea. In one corner of this cage I sat all day long, 
* for there was nowhere else to go to ; and the aga sat 
oppoi^te to mo in another corner, smoking his pipe, in 
which solacing oc(Mq)ation, to his great surprise, I did not 
partake. ‘‘You are a dervish ?” said he inquiringly ; for 
derVlishes in the East refuse to smoke occasionally, out of 
sanctity, just as some of the unco good will not Avhistlo on 
Sunday in our country. “ llosh geldin,” said he — you are 
wehiome ; upon which I touched m^ forehead with my 
hand. “ Kef eiiis eyi ? — is your liof good I inquired, 
after an interval of about an hour. “ Peki,” said he — ^it is 
good. This word kef or kaif is a very expressive term : kef 
is your capability of enjoyment in a quiet way ; to be in 
good health is kef ; to sit under a tree on a carpet by a 
bright stream, is kef on a hot day ; and going out with a 
party to a pretty place, where you sit still in the shade and 
count your beads, and drink sherbet, and do nothing, is 
great kef. We had cups of coffee and sherbet every now 
and then, and about every lialf-hour the aga uttered a few 
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words of compliment or welcome, informing mo occasionally 
that there were many dervishes in the place, “ very many 
dervishes,” for so he denominated the monks. Dinner 
came towards evening. There was meat, dolmas, dcmir 
tatlessi, olives, salad, roast meat, and pilau, that filled up 
some time ; and shortly afterwards I retired to the house of 
the monastery of Russico, a little distance from my kiosk ; 
and there I slept on a carpet on the boards ; and at sunrise 
was ready to continue my journey, as were also the mules. 
The aga gave me some breakfast, at which repast a cat 
made its appearance, with Avhom the day before I had made 
acquaintance; but now it came, not alone, but accompanied 
by two kittens. Ah !” said I to the aga, “ how is this ? 
Why, as .1 liA^e, this is a she-Qui I a cat feminine ! What 
business has it on Mount Athos ? and with kittens too ! a 
wicked cat ! ” 

Hush ” ! said the aga, with a solemn grin ; ‘‘ do not 
say anything about it. Yes, it must be a shc-cat : I allow, 
certainly, that it must be a she-cat. T brought it with me 
from Stamboul. But do not speak of it, or they will take it ' 
away ; and it reminds me of my home, where my wi^e and 
children are living far away from me.” 

I promised to make no scandal about the cat, and took 
my leave : and as I rode off I saw him looking at m^ out 
of his cage with the cat sitting by his side. I was sorry I 
could not take aga and cat and all with me to Stamboul, 
the poor gentleman looked so solitary and melancholy. 
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Caracalla — The Agoumenos — Curious Cross — ^The Nuts of Caracalla 
— Singular Mode of preparing a Dinner-Table — Departure from 
Mount Athos — Packing of the MSS. — Difficulties of the Way — 
Voyage to the Dardanelles — Apprehended Attack from Pirates — 
Return to Constantinople. 

It took me three hours to reach Caracalla, where the agou- 
menos and Father J oasaph received me with all the hospit- 
able kindness of old friends, .and at once installed me in my 
old room, which looked into the court, and was very cool 
and quiet. Here I reposed in peace during the hotter hours 
of the day ; and here I received the news that the captain of 
the vessel which I had hired had left me in the lurch, and 
gofie out to sea, having, I suppose, made some better bargain. 
This caused me some tribulation ; but there was nothing 
*to bo done but to got another vessel ; so I sent back to 
Xeropptamo, whicli appeared to be the most frequented part 
of tlie coast, to see whether there was any craft there which 
could be hired. 

r^employed the next day in wandering about with the 
agoumenos and Father Joasaph in all the holes and corners 
of the monastery ; the agoumenos telling me interminable 
legends of the saints, and asking Father Joasaph if they 
were not true. I looked over the library, where I found an 
uncial Evangelistarium ; a manuscript of Demosthenes on 
paper, but of some antiquity ; a manuscript of Justin 
{lovffTivov^ in Greek ; aiul several other manuscripts, — all of 
which the agoumenos agreed to let me have. 

One of the monks hail a curiously -carved cross set in 
silver, which he wished to sell ; but I told the agoumenos 
that it was not sufficiently ancient : I added, however, that 
if I could meet with any ancient cross or shrine or reliquary,. 
1 should bo delighted to purchase such a thing, and that I 
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would give a good price for it. In the afternoon it struck 
him suddenly that as he did not care for antiquities, perhaps 
we might come to an arrangement ; and the end of the 
affair was that ho gave me one of the ancient crosses wliich 
I had seen when I was there before, and put the one the 
monk had to sell in its place ; certain pieces of gold which 
I produced rendering this transaction satisfactory to all 
parties. This most curious and beautiful piece of jewellery 
has been since engraved, and forms the subject of the third 
plate in Shaw’s Dresses and Decorations of the Middle Ages^ 
London, 1843. It had been presented to the monastery 
by the Emperor John, whom, from what I was told by the 
agoumenos, I take to have been John Zimisces. It is one 
of the most ancient as well as one of the finest relics of its 
kind now existing in England. 

On the evening of the second day my man returned^ 
from Xerepotamo with the information that he had foiiml a 
small Greek brig, and had engaged to give the patron, or 
captain eleven hundred piastres for our passage thence to 
the Dardanelles the next day, if I could manage to be ready* 
in so short a time. As fortunately 1 had purchased ^all ihe 
manuscripts Avluch I wished to possess, there was nothing 
to detain me on Mount Athos ; for I had now visited every 
monastery except that of St. Anne, which indeed isMiot a 
monastery like the rest, but a mere collection of hermitages 
or cells at the extreme point or the peninsula, immediately 
under the great peak of the mountain. I was told that 
there was nothing fiiercj worth seeing ; but still I am sorry 
that I did not make a pilgrimage to so original a com- 
munity, who it appears live on roots and herbs, and are the 
most strict of all the ascetics in this strange monastic 
region. 

All of a sudden, as we were walking quietly together, 
the agoumenos asked me if I knew what was the price of 
nuts at Constantinople. 

“ Nuts ? ” said I. 

Yes, nuts,” said he ; hazel-nuts : nuts are excellent 
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things. Have they a good supply of nuts at Constanti- 
nople ?” 

W^cll, said I, J don t know ; hut I dare say they 
have. But why, my lord, do you ask ? Wliy do you wish 
to know the price of hazel-nuts at Constantinople?” 

^H)h!” said the agoumenos, they do not eat half nuts 
enough at Stamboul. Nuts are excellent things. They 
should be eaten more than they are. People say that nuts 
are unwholesome ; but it is a great mistake.” And so say- 
ing, he introduced mo into a set of upper rooms that 1 had 
not previously entered, the entire floors of which were 
covered two feet deep with nuts. I never saw one-hundredth 
part so many before. The good agoumenos, it seems, had 
been speculating in hazel-nuts ; and a vessel was to come to 
the little tower of the scaricatojo down below to bo frcighte<l 
, with them: they were to produce a prodigious profit, and 
defray the expense of liuishing the new buildings of Cara- 
calla. 

“Take some,” said ho; “don’t be afraid; there are 
* plenty. Take some, and taste them, and then you can tell 
your friends at Constantinople what a peculiar flavour you 
found ill the famous nuts of Athos ; and in all Athos every 
one knows that there are no nuts like those of Caracalla.” 

They Avere capital nuts ; but as it was before dinner,, 
and I was ravenously hungry, and my lord the agoumenos 
had not brought a bottle of sherry in his pocket, 1 did not 
particularly relish them. But there had been great talking 
during the morning between the agoumenos and Pater 
Joasaph about a famous large fish which was to be cooked 
for dinner ; and, as the important hour was approaching, Ave 
adjourned to my sitting-room. Father Joasaph Avas already 
there, having Avashed his hands, and seated himself on the 
divan, in order to regulate the proceedings of the lay brother 
Avho acted as butler. The preparations for the barupiet w^ere 
made. The lay brother first brought in the table-cloth, 
Avhich he spread upon the ground in one corner of the room ; 
then ho turned the table upside down upon the table-cloth^ 
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with its legs in the air : next ho brought two immense flagons, 
one of wine, the other of water ; those were made of copper 
tinned, and were each a foot and a half high ; he set them 
down on the carpet a little way from the table-cloth ; and 
round the table he placed tliree cushions for the agoumenos, 
Pater Joasaph, and mo: and then he went away to bring 
the dinner. He soon re-appeared, bringing in, with the as- 
sistance of another stout catechumen, the whole of the 
dinner on a large circular tray of well -polished brass called 
a siimi. This was so formed as to fix on the sticking-iip 
legs of the subverted table, and, with the aid of Pater 
JToasaph, it was soon all tight and straight. In a great 
centre-dish there appeared the big fish in a sea of sauce sur- 
rounded by a mountainous shore of rice. Round this luxu- 
rious centre stood a circle of smaller dishes — olives, caviare, 
salad (no eggs, because there were no hens), papas yaknesi, 
and several sweet things. Two cats followed the dinner 
into the room, and sat down demurely side by side. 'Ike 
fisli looked excellent, and had a most savoury smell. I had 
Avashed my hands, and was preparing to sit doAvn, when the* 
Father Abbot, who Avas not thinking of the dinner, toqk this 
inopportune moment to begin one of his intormiiiable stories. 

We have before spoken,” he said, of the many kings, 
princes, and patriarchs Avho have given up the Avorld* and 
ended their days here in peace. One of the most 
important epochs in the history of Mount Athos occurred 
about the year 1336, Avhen a Calabrian monk, a man of 
great learning though of mean appearance, Avhose name was 
Barlaam, arrived on a pilgrimage to venerate the sacred 
relics of our famous sanctuaries. He found here many holy 
men, who, having retired entirely from the Avorld, by 
communing with themselves in the privacy of their own 
cells had arrived at that state of calm beatitude and 
heavenly contemplation, that the eternal light of Mount 
Tabor was revealed to them.” 

Mount Tabor ? ” said I. 

Yes,” said the agoumenos ; the light which had 
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been seen during the time of the Transfiguration by the 
apostles, and which had always existed there, was seen by 
those who, after years of solitude and penance and ma- 
ceration of the flesh, had arrrived at that state of abstraction 
from all earthly things that in their bodies they saw the 
divine light. They in those good times would sit alone 
in their chambers with their eyes cast down upon the region 
of their navel ; this was painful at first, both from the 
fixedness of the attitude recpiired, with the head bent down 
upon the breast, and from the workings of the mind, which 
seemed to wander in the regions of darkness and space. 
At last, when they had persevered in fasting day and night 
with no change of thought or attitude for many hours, they 
began to feel a wonderful satisfaction ; a ray of joy ineffable 
would seem to illiimiiiato the brain; and no sooner had 
the soul discovered the place of the heart than it was 
involved in a mystic and ethereal light!”* 

• ^^Ah,” said I, ‘‘really I but about the fish?” 

^‘Now this Barlaam, being a carnal and worldly-minded 
man, took upon himself to doubt the efficacy of this bodily and 
mental, discipline ; it is said that he even ventured to ridicule 
the venerable fathers who gave themselves up so entirely to 
the contemplation of the light of Mount Tabor. Not only 
did hd question the merits of these ascetic acts, but, being 
learncil in books, and being endowed with great powers 
of eloquence and persuasion* he infused doubts into the 
minds of others of the monks and anchorites of Mount 
Athos. Arguments were used on bo*th sides ; conversations 
arose upon these subjects ; arguments grew into disputations, 
conversations into controversies ; till at last, from the most 
peaceful and regular of communities, the peninsula of the 
Holy Mountain became from one end to the other a theatre 
of discord, doubt, and difference ; the flames of contention 
were lit up; everything was unsettled; men know not what 
to think; till at last, with general consent, the unhappy 
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intruder was dismissed from all the monasteries; and, flying 
from the storm of angry words which he had raised on all 
sides around him, he departed from Mount Athos and 
retired to the city of Constantinople. Tliere his specious 
manners, his knowledge of the language of the Latins, 
and the dissensions he had created in the church, brought 
liiin into notice at court ; ami now not only were the 
monks of Mount Athos and Olympus divided against each 
other, but the city was split into i)arties of theological 
disputants ; clamour and acrimony raged on every siile. 
The emperor Androniens, willing to remove the cause of 
so much contention, and being at the same time surrounded 
with difficulties on all sides (for the unbelieving Turks, 
commanded by the fierce Orchan, had with their un- 
numbered tribes overrun Bithynia and many of the 
provinces of the Christian emperor), he graciously con- 
descended to give his imperial mandate, that the monk 
Barlaam should [here the two cats became vociferous* in 
their impatience for the fish] be sent on an embassy to the 
Pope of Rome ; he was empowered to enter into negotia- 
tions for the settlement of all religious differences bptween 
the Eastern and Western churches, on condition that the 
Latin princes should assist the emperor to drive the Turks 
back into the confines of Asia, The emperor Andibnicus 
died from a fever brought on by excitement in defemling 
the cause of the ascetic quietists before a council in his 
palace. John Paloeologus Avas set aside; and John Can- 
taenzene, in a desperate endeavour to please all parties, 
gave his daughter Theodora to Orchan the emperor of the 
Osmanlis; and at his coronation the purple buskin of his 
right leg was fastened on by the Greeks, and that of his 
left leg by the Latins. Notwithstanding these concessions, 
the embassy of Barlaam, the most important Avith Avhicli 
any diplomatic agent was ever trusted, failed altogether from 
the troubles of the times. The emperor John Cantacuzeuc, 
Avho celebrated his own acts in an edict beginning with the 
words ^ By my sublime and almost incredible virtue,’ gave 
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up tho reins of power, and taking the name of Joasaph, 
became a monk of one of the monasierics of the Holy 
Mountain, which was then known by the name of the 
monastery of Mangane, while tlie monk BarLaam was 
created Bishop of Gerace, in Italy.” 

By tho time the good abbot had come to the conclusion 
of his history, the fish was cold aud the dinner spoilt ; but 
I thought his account of the extraordinary notions which 
the monks of those dark ages had formed of the duties of 
Christianity so curious, that it almost compensated for the 
calamity of losing the only good dinner which 1 had seen 
on Mount Athos. 

What a dilterence it would have made in the affairs of 
Euroj)c if the embassy of Ibirlaam had succeeded ! The 
Turks would not have been now in possession of Constan- 
tinople; aud many points of difference having been mutually 
conceded by tho two great divisions of the church, perhaps 
the lleformation never would have taken place. The nar- 
ration of these events was the more interesting to mo, as 
I had it from the lips of a monk who to all intents and pur- 
poses living in the darkness of remote antiquity. Ilis 
ample robes, his long beard, and the Byzantine architecture 
of the ancient room in which we sat, impressed his words 
upon* my remembrance ; and as 1 looked upon the eager 
countenance of tho abbot, whose thoughts still were fixed 
upon the world from which’ he had retired, while ho dis- 
coursed of tho troubles an<l discords which had invaded the 
peaceful glades and quiet solitudes* of tho Holy Mountain, 
I felt tliat there was no place loft on this side of the grave 
whore the wicked cease from troubling or where the weary 
are at rest. No places, however, that I have seen equal 
tho beauty of the scenery and the calm retired look of the 
small farm-houses, if they may so be called, which I met 
with in my rides on tho declivities of Mount Athos. These 
buildings are usually situated on tho sides of hills opening 
on the land which the monastic labourers cultivate ; they 
consist of a small square tower, usually appended to which 
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are one or two little stone cottages, and an ancient chapel, 
from which the tinkling of the bar which calls the monks 
to prayer may bo heard many times a day echoing softly 
through the lovely glades of the primaeval forest. Tlio 
ground is covered in some places with anemones and cycla- 
men ; Avaterfalls are met with at the head of half the valleys, 
pouring their refreshing waters over marble rocks. If the 
great mountain itself, which towers up so grandly above 
the enchanting scenery below, had been carved into the form 
of a statue of Alexander the Great, according to the project 
of Dinocrates of Alexandria, though a wonderful effort of 
human labour, it co\ild hardly have added to the beauty of 
the scene, which is so much increased by the ai)])earanco of 
the monasteries, whose lofty towers and rounded domes 
apj[)oar almost like the palaces we road of in a fairy tale. 

The next morning at an early hour mules were waiting 
in the court to carry mo across the hills to the harbour 
below the monastery of Xeropotamo, where the Greek Ijrig 
was lying which was to convey me and my treasures from 
these peaceful shores. Emptying out my girdle, I calcu* 
latcd how much, or rather how little money would suffice to 
pay the expenses of my voyage to the Asiatic castle of the 
Dardanelles, feeling assured that from thence I could get 
credit for a passage in the magnificent steamer The 
boul^ which ran between Smyrna and Constantinople. Wi t li 
the reservation of this sum, I' gave the agoumenos all my 
remaining gold, and in return ho provided me Avith an old 
Avooden chest, in Avhich 1 stowed away several goodly folios : 
for the saddle-bags, although distended to their utmost limits, 
did not suffice to carry all the great manuscripts and ponder- 
ous volumes that Avere uoav added to my store. Turning 
out the corn from the nosebags of the mules, I put one or 
two smaller books in each; and after all, an extra mule Avas 
sent for to convey the surplus tomes over the rough and 
craggy ridge Avhich avo were to pass in our journey to the 
other sea. Although the stories of the agoumenos Avere 
too windy and too long, I was sorry to part from him, and 
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I took an affectionate leave also of Pater Joasapli ami the 
two cats. Unfortunately, in the hurry of departure, I left 
on the divan the MS. of Justin, which 1 had been trying to 
decipher, and forgot it when I came aAvay. It was a small 
thick octavo on charta bombycina, and was probably kicked 
into the nearest corner as soon as I evacuated the monas- 
tery. 

Our ride was a very rough one. We had first to ascend 
the hill, in some places through deep ravines, and in others 
through most glorious forests of gigantic trees, mostly planes, 
with a thick underwood of those aromatic flowering ever- 
greens which so beautifully clothe the hills of Greece and 
this part of Turkey. When we had crossed the upper 
ridge of rock, leaving the peak of Athos towering to the 
sky on our left, we had to descend the dry bed of a torrent 
so full of great stones and fallen rocks that it appeared im- 
possible for anything but a goat to travel on such a road. 
I«g()t off my mule, and began jumjiing from one rock to 
another on the edge of the precipice ; but the sun Avas so 
*poAverful, that in a short time I was completely exhfiusted ; 
and oji looking at the mules I saw that one after another 
they jumped down so unerringly over chasms and broken 
rocks, alighting so precisely in the exact place Avhere there 
was Vtanding-room for their feet, that, after a little con- 
siileration, I remounted my mule ; ami keeping my scat, 
Avithout holding the bridle,* avo hopped and skipped from 
rock to rock doAvn this extraordinary track, until in due 
time Ave arrived safely at the seasliore, close to the mouth 
of the little riA^er of Xeropotamo. My manuscripts and 
myself Avere soon embarked, and Avith a favouring breeze 
Ave stood out into the Gulf of Monte Santo, and had leisure 
to survey the scenery of this superb peninsula as Ave glided 
round the lofty marble rocks and noble forests Avhich formed 
the background to the strange and picturesque Byzantine 
monasteries, Avith every one of Avhich avo had become ac- 
quainted. 

Being a little nervous on account of the piratCvS, of 
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whom I had heard many stories during my sojourn on 
Mount Athos, I questioned the master of the vessel on 
this subject. “Oh,” said he, “ the sea is now very quiet : 
there have been no pirates al)out the coast for the last fort- 
night.” This assurance hardly satisfied me. How terrible 
it would be to see these precious volumes thrown into the 
sea, like my unhappy precursor’s MS. of Homer ! It was 
frightful to think of ! Wo were three days at sea, there 
being at this fine season very little wind. Once wo thought 
wo wore chased by a wicked-looking cutter with a large 
white mainsail, which kept to windward of us ; but in the 
end, after some hours of deadly tribulation, during which I 
hid the manuscripts as well as I could under all kinds of 
rubbish in the hold, we descried the stars and stripes of 
America upon her ensign ; so then I pulled all the old 
books out again. This cutter was, 1 suppose, a tender to 
some American man-of-war. On the evening of the third 
day wo found ourselves safe under the guns of Roumeli 
Calessi, the European castle of the Dardanelles ; and after 
a good deal of tedious tacking, we got across to the Asiatic** 
castle of Coom Calessi, where I landed with all iny treasures. 
Before long the Smyrna steamer. The Stamhoul, hove in 
sight, and I took my passage in her to Constantinople. 
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Syriac Manuscript of the date, a.d. 411, in the 
British Museum. 

(Page 113.) 

The history of this invaluable manuscript is so curious, that with the 
permission of ray friend Mr. Curcton, I have made a short abstract of 
its history from his own ac’count of it and from other sources, for the 
information of such as may take an interest in this precious addition 
to the treasures of the Briti.sh Mu.seum. 

, To the Duke of Northumberland and Mr. Linant is due the honour 
of being the tirst discoverers of the vault beyond the oil-cellar in the 
convent of Souriani, where the collection of fragments of the ancient 
Syriac library had been thrown away. I was the first who made any 
reseayches among the great mass of loose leaves which I found there 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether there were any perfect MS8. to 
be discovered among them. T have narrated in the present volume 
hov”* I dug out this ancient book, and left it behind in the convent, 
liecause it was so much less perfect than the others which I brought 
away. Another account of this occurrence will be found in the 
“ Quarterly Review,” No. CTilll., Dec. 184,5. The whole of the library 
was purchased for the country by Dr. Tattam in 1842 ; but the monks 
cheated him and kept back about half ftf tITe lx)oks and leaves, which 
were fortunately recovered, and purchasetl by Mr. Pacho, from whom 
they were bought by the Lords of the Treasury, and presented to the 
Museum, on the 11th of November 1847. The monks again cheated 
Mr. l^acho, and still kept back a quantity of MSS., though they said, 
as before, that they had parted with the whole. Tlicse remaining 
MSS. have, however, been added to the rest of the collection in the 
British Museum. Mr. Cureton, with wonderful labour and persever- 
ance, had sorted the multitudes of loose leaves, and put together a great 
many volumes ; of which about 60 exhibited dates the most ancient in 
existence, from the year 464 down to 1292 ; of these, 12 were trans- 
cril)ed in the 6th century, the tinst in 509, the last in the year 600. 

N 3 
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The whole mimber of MSS., perfect and iinperfocl, amount to about 
KXX) volumes ; a collection which adds considerably to the im[>ortance 
of the national library. 

The manuscript in question is a large thick (piarto volume, written 
in the Syriac character, in three columns. It contains the “ Theophania 
(or Divine Manifestation of Our Saviour), by Eusebius, Bishop of 
Caesarea; the “ Recognitions" of St. Clement ; the treatise of Titus, 
Bishop of Bosra, in Arabia, against the Manicheaiis ; the book of 
Eusebius on the Martyrs of Palestine, and his Oration in Praise of the 
Martyrs. The value of the book is considerably enhanced from the 
fact that the original Greek text of the ‘‘Theophania" is lost. The 
Syriac text of this work has been published by Dr. TjCc, with an 
English translation, 8vo., Cambridge, 1843. 

The work of Titus, of which a considerable |)ortion has been lost 
in the original Greek, is here found entire ; and the work of Eusebius 
on the Martyrs is exhibited in a more extended state than that usually 
inserted in the Greek edition of his Ecclesiastical History. 

The Greek text of the “ Recognitions *’ of Clement is also lost ; and 
in the Latiii traiislation of Rufinus, Presbyter of Aquileia, several 
passages arc omitted, which the translator says he did not perfectly 
comprehend. The present Syiitac version seems to contain a different 
recension from that which Rufinus followed. * 

The manuscript I have said was imi)erfoc4, wanting many leaves : 
but on its examination in England by Mr. Curcton, he found on leaf 
238, in the treatise of the Martyrs of Palestine, a mai'ginal note, in 
Syriac, of which the following is the translation : — 

“Behold, my brethren, if it should happen that the end of this 
ancient book should be torn off and lost, together with the writer's 
subscription and termination, it was written at the end of it thus— wiz., 

‘ This book was written at Orrhoa., a city of Mesopotamia, by the 
hands of a man named Jacob, in the year seven hundred and twenty- 
three. In the month Tishrin the latter it was completed.’ And 
agreeably to what was written there, I have written also here, without 
addition ; and what is here I wrote in the year one thousand and throe 
liundred and ninety-eight of the era of the Greeks.” 

These dates, reduced to our era, give A.D. 411 for the time of the 
original transcription of the book, and A.D. 1083 for that of the note. 
It ift-much to be regretted that the ancient antiquarian who wrote this 
interesting note, and who seems to have had so great a respect for the 
even then venerable age of this grand old book, did not append his 
signature to his marginal annotation, that his careful reverence for the 
objects of his study might be handed down for the regard of future 
bibliographers. This, however, is quite in character with the humble, 
.self-denying habits of the old ascetic monks, who were not desirous of 
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earthly glory, but, absorbed in the study of the works of the Fathers 
and the text of Holy Scripture, passed their lives in retirement and 
contemplation, in caves and dens, or in solitary convents in the arid 
wilderness, trusting, or at least hoping, that they would in the next 
world be rewarded openly for that which they had done in secret here 
below. Little did the old hermit think, as, seated in his quiet cell in 
the convent of the desert of Nitria, he penned the lines which have 
become so interesting after a lapse of 800 years, that his book would 
have become imperfect as he prophesied, that the lost parts of it would 
be recovered, that it would be dug out by travellers from the shores 
of a far distant island, from the subterranean vaults where it had lain 
for centuries, and be carried away across seas and continents, to the 
most noisy, and’ crowded, and bustling of the cities of the earth ; 
where the crash of carriages and the trampling of horses, the roar of 
steam, and the din and tumult of two millions of men, crowded into 
a narrow space, almost drown the voice and stun the ear — that there 
his words would be read by the inhabitants of a land which was in his 
days almost unknown, that it would be commented on in a language 
which luid not then its origin, and that books would be written on the 
subject, upon paper not then invented, and printed by a process not 
even dreamt of for 500 years after his death. 

Orrhoa, whore the manuscript was originally written, was the Ur 
jlA" the (-haldccs, the Edessa of the Greeks and Komans, and is now 
called Orfa. 

In 1 843 Mr. Cureton found, among the loose leaves and fragments 
of the Nitrian manuscripts in the British Museum, parts of two addi- 
tional leaves of ‘‘the end of that ancient book which had been torn ofiE 
and lost.” 

I will now quote his own words for the account of his discovery of 
other parts of this M8. from page xxi, of “The Festal Letters of 
Athanasius,” London, 1848 : — * 

“ When I first had the gratification of examining that j)ortion of the 
library of the Nitrian monastery which awiv^jd in England in 1847, I 
immediately recognised numerous fragments of volumes which were 
familiar to me ; and not more than a few minutes passed before I had 
the pleasure of finding one entire leaf, and soon afterwards another, 
belonging to that precious book, the peculiarity of whose features was 
so deeply impressed upon my mind. The second leaf was not oiiJy 
complete in itself, but had also attached to it a small fragment of the 
corresponding leaf in the same quire, lx)th of which had been formed of 
one piece of vellum, of folio size, folded into quarto. The back of this 
fragment I observed had been left blank ; 1 thus ascertained that it 
must have belonged to the last page of the volume, and consequently to 
that which had contained the original subscription of Jacob, the scribe 
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of Orrhoa. I now felt that I might even venture to indulge the hope 
of finding the very subscription itself, and I anxiously looked forward 
to the time when I should have an opportunity of opening and examin- 
ing at leisure about twenty small bundles, which were pointed out 
to me as containing fragments only of leaves, which had been swept 
from the floor of the room in which the manusci*ipts had reposed for 
ages. Not many days later, when these with the rest of the collection 
were transferred to the British Museum, this opportunity was afforded 
me. One by one I untied the bundles, and diligently and eagerly 
examined their contents. As I opened the fourth, I was delighted at 
recognising two pieces belonging to one of the leaves of this precious 
l)ook : in the next I found a third : and now, reader, if thou hast any 
love for the records of antiquity, if thou feelest any kindred enthusiasm 
in such pursuits as these, if thou hast ever known the satisfaction of 
having a dim expectation gradually brightened into reality, and an 
anxious research rewarded with success — things that but rarely happen 
to us in this world of disappointment — I leave it to thine own imagina- 
tion to ]>aint the sensations which I experienced at that moment, when 
the loosing of the cord of the seventh bundle disclosed to my sight a 
small fragment of beautiful vellum in a well-known hand, upon which 
I read the following words 

“ ‘There arc comi)leted in this volume three books — Titus, and 
Clement, and He of Causarea. ^ 

“ ‘ Gloi-y to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost ; 
now and at all times and for ever. Amen and Amen. 

“ * Tills volume was completed in the month Tishrin the latter, 
in the year seven hundred and twenty-three, at Orrhoa, a city of 
Mesopotamia.’ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ^ 

“No more, indeed, of this inscription remains, but this wfis enough 
to repay me for the labour of my research, and to confirm and verify tlie 
facts connected with it. 

“ The fixst-of these sentences is written in red, the second in yellow, 
and the third in black. ^ 

“ Among all the curiosities iff literature, I know of none more 
remarkable than the fate of this matchless volume. Written in tlic 
country which was the birth-place of Abraham, the father of the faith- 
ful, and the city whose king was the first sovereign that embraced 
C)||istianity (Abgarus), in the year of our Lord 411, it was at a sub- 
sequent period transported to the Valley of the Ascetics in Egypt, 
probably in A.D. 981, when 250 volumes were collected by Moses of 
Nisibis during a visit to Bagdad, and presented by him, upon his return, 
to the monastery of St. Mary Deipara, over which he presided. In 
A.D. 1088, some person with careful foresight, fearing lest the memorial 
of the transcription of so valuable, beautiful, and even at that remote 
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peiiod ‘ so ancient a book,’ should be lost, in order to secure its preser- 
vation, took the j)recaution to copy it into the body of the volume. At 
how much earlier a period the fears which he had anticipated became 
realised I have no means of ascertaining ; but in 1837 ‘the end of the 
volume had been torn off,’ and in that state, in A.D. 1839, it was trans- 
ferred from the solitude of the African desert to the most frequented 
city in the world. Three years later two of its fragments followed the 
volume to England ; and, in 1847, 1 had the gratification of recovering 
almost all that had been lost, and of restoring to its place in this ancient 
book the transcriber s own record of the termination of his labours, 
which after various fortunes in Asia, Africa, aTul Europe, has already 
.survived a period of one thousand four hundred and thirty-six years.” 

The discovery of two other manuscripts in this curious library, of 
the Syrian Epistles of Ignatius, in addition to the one above mentioned, 
all of them being more ancient by many centuries than any Greek or 
Latin versions now in existence, has enabled Mr. Cureton to detect 
many spurious ])assagcs wTiich had Ixjcu interpolated in the works of 
that father, and to rcstoi'c to their genuine state the writings of one of 
llie most famous of the disciples and companions of St. John. Mr. 
Guretou’s researches have been the subject of much discussion and con- 
troversy in the theological world, from the importance attached to the 
doctrines of one who liourished in the lihdirac of the Apostles, and who 
^ was one of the earliest of the (Christian martyrs. The results of his 
disc.ovm-ies have been given in the ‘'Corpus Igiiatianum,” which has 
been recently published. 

The collecdioM in the British Museum, which once humed the library 
of the convent on the Natron Lakes, contains tw'O other volumes which 
deserve very honourable mention : one is a Byriac treatise of Severus 
of Antioch against Grammaticus, MS. of the eighth or ninth century, 
but under this writing are the words of a much more ancient MS., 
(comprising 4000 versos of Homier, and nearly the wdiolc Gospel of St. 
Luke, in uncial Greek, of the highest anticpiity, and a fragment of 
Euclid in Greek, not (^uite so ancient; lhe9>thcT volume is a eoi)y of 
the four Gospels, imperfect, written about the beginning of the fifth 
century in Syriac, the Gospel of St. Matthew Ixjing an u^kno^vn rcceii- 
siou, in the language in which it is supposed to have been originally 
written, and is cccrtaiidy one of the most ancient MSS. of any part of 
the New Testament extant. 


THE END. 
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The Navy and the Kation. With Maps. Evo. 

CLABEKCE (H.B.H. thb iatr Dukh of). A Memoir writte: 
with the sanction of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. By Jakes Ed war 
VnroBMT. With Portraits and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Os. 

CLASSIC PREACHERS OP THB ENGLISH CHURCP 

Lectures delivered at St. James*. S Vols. Post 8vo. 7 a. 6d. each. 

CLEVELAND (Duchess or). The Battle Abbey Boll. Wit 

•some account of the Norman Lineages. 8 Vols. 8m. 4to. 48s. 
CLODE (C. M.). Military Forces of the Crown ; their Administn 
ti m and Government. 2 Vols. 8vo. 81 s. each. 

A dministration of Justice under Military and Martii 

Law, as applicable to the Army, Navy, and Auxiliary Forces. 8vo. 12 

COLERIDGE (Samuel Tatlor), and the English Romantic Sehoo 
By Prop. Brandl. With Portrait, Crown 8vo. 12s. 

Tablo'Talk. Portrait. 12mo. 8d. 6d, 

COLES (JoHv]k Summer Travelling in Iceland. With a Chapt< 
on Aslrja by E. 0. Moboan. Map and Illustrations. ISs. 

COLONIAL LIBRARY. [See Home and Colonial Library.] 
COOK (Canon P. C.). The Revised Version of the Three Pin 

Gospels, considered in its Bearings upon the Record of Our Lord 
Words and Incidents in His Life. 8vo. 9s. 

,■■■■ .,■■■,■■ The Origins of Language and Religion. Svo. 15« 

COOEE (W. H.), History and Aniiquities of the County ( 
Hereford. Yol. III. In continnation of Duncumb’s Historye 4t 
£2 12s. Sd. 

Additions to DuncumVs History. Vol. II. 4to. 15«. 

The Hundred of Grimswoitb. Part I., 17«. 6d,, PL II 

26s. 4to. ^ 

COOEERT (Modern Dombstio). Adapted for Private Pamilie 

By a Lady. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vp. 6s. 

CRIPPS (Wilfred). Old English Plate ; Pcolesiastical^ Decorativ 
and Domestic, its Msk^r^ and Marks. Fifth EUtion. Revised an 
enlarged. With 192 TUustrations and 2500 facsimile Plate Mark 
Medium 8vo. 21s. 

Tables of the Date Letters and Mark* sold separately. 6s. 

Old French Plate : Its Makers and Marks. A New an 

Revised Edition. With Tables of Makers’ Marks, in addition to tl 
Plate Marks. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

CROEER (Rt. Hon, J. W.). Correspondence and Journal 
Edited by the late Lours J. Jennings. Portrait. 8 Vols. 8vo.. 46 

— ^ Bosweirs Life of Johnson. [See Boswell.] 

OROWE AND CAVALCASELLE. Life and Times of Titiai 
with seme acc mot of bis Family. Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. 21s. 
" Raphael; His Life and Works. 2 Vols, 8vo. 83 f. 

— (Sir Joseph A.) Remlniscenoes of Thirty-Five Ye^i 

. . oi|py Life. With Plans. 8vo. 16s. 
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OUMMINQ (E. Gordon). Five Years of a Hanter’s Life in the 

Far Interior of South Africa. Woodcuts. Post Bto. 6«. 
CUNNINGHAM (Prof.W.^, D.D. The Use and Abuse of Money. 

Crown Sto. Ss. (University Extensiou Series.) 

CUETIUS* (pRorBSBOR) Student’s Greek Grammar, for the Upper 

Forms. Edited hj Sib Wu. Smith. Post 8to. 6». 

■ Elucidations of the above Grammar. Translated by 

Evbltm Abbot. Post Svo. 7a. 6d. 

Smaller Greek Grammar , for the Middle and Lower 

Forms. Abridged from the larger work 13mo. 8«. 6(Z. 

— Aeoidenee of the Greek Language. Extracted from 

the above work. 12mo. 3«. 6(1. 

Principles of Greek Etymology. Translated by A. S. 

Wilkins and E. B. England. New Edition. 2 Vols. Svo. 28s. 

The Greek Verb, its Structure and Development. 

Translated by A. 8. Wilkins, and E. B. England. Svo. 12<. 
CUEZON (Hon. Eobnrt). Visits to the Monasteries of the Levant. 
Illustrations. PostSvor 7«.6d. 

OUST (General). Warriors of the 17th Century— Civil Wars of 
France and England. 2 Vols 16«. Commanders of Fleets and Armies. 
2 Vols. 18«. 

Annals of the Wars— 18th k 19th Century. 

With Maps. 9 Vols. Post'Svo. Ra. each. 

CYCLIST’S BO AD-BOOK, from Londcn through Chichester, 
Portsmouth, Southampton to the New Forest, and back by Romsey, 
Winchester, Dorking, Leatlierhead, and Epsom. With a Road Atlas 
at the end of the book. Fcap. Svo, 2«. 

DARWIN’S (Ohahles) Life and Letters, with an autobiographical 
Chapter. Edi‘ed by his Son, Francis Dabwin, F.R.S. Portraits. 
8 Vols. Svo. 36s. 

Or popular Edition, cond< nied in 1 V« l., crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

I An Illustrated Edition of the Voyage of a 

Nataralist Round the World In H.M.S. Beagle. With Views of Places 
Visited and Described. By R. T. Pbitchett. 100 Illustrations. 
Medium Svo. 21s. 

) Journal or a Naturalist during a Voyage round the 

WoBLD. Popular Edition. With Portrait. .8s. 6d. 

Origin or Species by Means or Natural Selection. Library 

Edition. 2 to1h. 12s. ; ODp)pular Edition. 6s. 

Descent or Man, and Selection in Relation to Sex. 

Woodcuts. Library Ed. 2 vols. lbs.; or popular Ed. 7s. 6d. 
Variation or Animals and P te bi iw under Dohksticatioe, 
Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 15s. 

Expressions of the Emotions in Man and Animals. With 
Illustrations. 12 . 

Various Contrivances by which Orchids are Fertilized 

bt Iksbots. Woodcuts. 7s. €d. 

Movements and Habits or Climbing Plants. Woodcuts. 6s» 
Inseotxyorous Plants. Woodcuts. 9r. 

Cross AND Selt-Fertilization in the Vegetable KiNdDOM. 9r. 
DiriERENT Forms or Flowers oe Plants or the same 
Specibs. 7s. 6d. 

Power or Movement in Plants. Woodcuts. 

The Formation or Vegetable Mould through the Action or 
* Wobks. Illustrations. Post Svo. 6s. » 

DkVY (Sir Humphry). Consolations in Travel; er, Last Days 
of a Philosopher. Woodcuts. Fcap. Svo. 8s. ed. 


LIST OF WORKS 


BAVY (Sir Humphry). Salmonia; or, Days of Fly Fishing^. 

Woodcuts, fc'cap. 8vo. 3i». 6<f. 

DB COSSOK (Major E. A.). The Cradle of the Blue Nile; a 

Journey throuab Abyauinia and Soudan. 2 Vols, Post Sto. 21s. 

Days and Nights of Service with Sir Gerald Graharn'e 

Fiftld Force at Snakim. Plan and llliistrHtions. Crown 8vo, 14«. 

DE CEESPIGNY (Rose). (See New Fobbst.] 

DENNIS (Gkoboe). The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. 

20 Plens and 200 Illustrations. 2 Vols. Medium Rvo. 2l5. 
(Kobkrt). Industrial Ireland. Suggentiora for a Prac- 
tical Policy of ** Ireland for the Irish." Crown 8vo. 6d 

DERBY (Earl of). Iliad of Homer rendered into English 

Blank Verse, With Portrait, 2 Vols, Post Rvo. 10*. 

DE ROS (Georgiana Lady). A Sketch of the fjife of; With 
S'^me ItfininiBcences of her Family and Friend«, i eluding the Duke of 
Wfllington, by tier Danf?hter, tlie lion. Mrs. SwiN’ifiN. Wiih Portiait 
and lllustiations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6(L 

DICEY (Prop. A. V.). Why England Maintains the Union, 

Fcap. 8 VO. Is. 

A Ltap in the Dark. Ciown 8vo. 3.v. Qd. 

(Edward), A Peasant State. An Account of Bulgaria 

in 181)1. Svu. 12s. 

DOLLINGER (Dr.). Studies in European History, being Jicade- 
micalAddi esses. Translated by M a i:oarkt Wadue. Portrait. Svo, 14 n. 
— Atldrcsiies on Historical and Literary Subjeett*, trans- 

lated by Margaret Wawre. Svo. 14.^. 

DRINKWATEK (John). History of the Siege of Gibraltar^# 
1779-1768. With a Description of that Garrison. Post Svo. 2«. 

DU CHAILliU (Paul B.). LaLd of the Midnight Sun; Illus- 
trations. 2 Vols, Rvo. .86^1. 

The Viking Age. The Early History, Manners, 

and Customs of the Arcesters of the English-speaking Nations. Y/ith 
1,300 Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. 4*2$. 

Equatorial Africa and Ashaugo T.and. Adven- 
tures in the Great Fetest of Eqna'orial Africa, and fl e Ccun'ry of the 
Dwarts. Pc pillar Kclition. With Illustratioiis. I'ost Svo. 7«. 6f/. » 

Ivar the iking. A Itoinantic History bused cn 

authentic facts of II t. and IV. Centuiics. Crown &vo. 6if. 

DUFF Hbr. Hon. Sir M. E. Gr^^nu, G.C.S.I.). Notes fiorn a 

Diar3\ 2 V« D. Crown 8vo. 186-. 

DUFFEKlN (i.oKD). Letters from High Latitudes; a Yacht Voy- 
age to Iceland. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Speeches in India, 1884 — 8. Svo. 9^. 

— • (Lady). Our Viceregal Life in India, 1884 — 1888, 

Portrait. Crown Svo. 7s. €d. Als«> 2 Vols., largo crown Svo, 2l«, 

— My Canadian Journal, 1872 — 78. Extracts from 

Home Letters written while Ld.Dutferiii was Gov.-Gen. I’ortraits, Map,, 
and illiiHi rations. Crown 8vo. 12«. 

(Lady, Countess of GifTord). Songs, Poems 

and Ver«es. Edited by her son, tho Marquess of Dufferin ani> 
Ava. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 12s. 

(Lady, Countess of Gifibrd). The Songp, tet to 

Music by hcrbelf ami others. Companion volume to the above. Words- 
and Music. Crown Svo. Us. 

DUNCAN (CoL.). English in Spain; or. The Story of the War 

of uccession, 1834-1840. 8vo. 165. 

DUNMOKE (Lord). The Pamirs : a Narrative of a YeaFa 
E.xpedltion on Honsebaek tliroiicdi Kashmir, Western Tibet, Chinese 
Tartary, dc. With Maps and Illustrations, 2 Vols. Crown 8\o. 24s. 
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DCRER (Albert); his Life and Work. By Dr. Thausino, 
Edited by F. A. Eaton. IlliistrationH. 2 Vols, Medium 8vo. 42s. 
EARLE (Professor John). The Psalter of 1539 : A Landmark 

of English Literature. Comprising the Text, in Black Letter Tyje. 
With Notes. 8vo. 16s. 

EASTLAKE (Lady). The Journals and Correspondence. Edited 

by C. EAsrr.AKK Smith. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 21^?. 

EILEEN’B JOURi^^EY. A Eairy Tale for Children and Youngs 

Headers. By Hunest Arthur J ki-f. Illustrations. 8vo. lOs. 6ti. 

ELLIOT (Mrs. Mihto), The Diary of an Idle Woman in Constan- 
tinople. With Plan and Illustrationa. Crown 8vo. Hy. 

Romtn Gossip. New Cluaptr Edition. Ciown 8vo. 6s» 

EIjLIS (Robinson). Poems and Fragments of Catullus. 16mo. 5s. 

BLPH INSTONE (Hon. M.). History of India — the Hindoo and 
Mahommedan Periods. Edited by Professor Cowell. Map. 8vo, 18 p. 

Rise of the British Power in the East. A 

Continuation of his lli'^tory of India. Maps. 8vo. 10s. 

Life of. [See Colebrooke.] 

ELWIN (Rev. Warwick). The Minister of Baptism. A History of 

Cliurch Cp iiion from tlie time of th« Arostlf s. 8vo. 12y. 

ELWORi'HY ( K. T.b The Evil Eyt‘. An Account tf this 

Anci* lit f iij)Pi.stit’on. Wjtli lllu&trations. Svo. 21y. 

ETON LATIN GRAMMAR. For ute in the Upper Forms. 

By F. H. Kawlins, M. V., and W. K. Iwoe. M.A. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. For use in 

the Lower Forma. Compiled by A. C. Ainoer. M.A., and 11. G. 
W'lNTLK. M.A. Crown 8vo. Ss. Gd. 

PREPARATORY ETON GRAMMAR. Abridged 

from the above Work. By the Editors. Crown Svo. 2s. 

FIRST LATIN EXERCISE BOOK, adapted to the 

Elementary and Preparatory Grammars, By the same Editoie. 
Crown Svo. 25. 6d. 

FOURTH FORM OVID. Selections from Ovid and 

Tibiilhi*'. With Notes by II. G Wintt.k. Post Svo. 2s. Gd. 

HORACE. The Odes, Epodcs, and Carmen Soeculare. 

* With Ni>tos. By F. W. Cohsihvi. M.A. Maps. C'r.jwn Svo. 6«. 

EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA, by E. P. Rouse, M.A,, and 

Artih r C< c 'Cj iroi t. M.A. Crown Svo. '6$. 

AUITHAlKl'IC. By ftKV.T. Oalton, M.A. Crown Svo. 3«. 

FKRGUSSON (James). History of Architecture in all Countries 

from the Earliest Times. A New aftiidi^thoroiighly Revised Edition. 
With 1,700 Illustrations. 5 Vols. Medium Hvo. 

Vols. I. Si, II. Ancient and Medieval, 2 Vols. 63y. New Edition. 
Edibd by Piiknk Spifus. 

III. Ii than tte Eastern. His. 6il. IV. Modern. 2 Vols. 31y. 6d. 

FITZMAUKK B (Lord E.). [See Pattv.] 

FITZPATKICK. (William J.). The Correspondence of Daniel 

O’Connell, the Liberator. With Portrait. 2 Vols. Sv^o. 365. 

FLEMING (Professor). Student's Manual of Moral Philosophy. 

With Quotations and References. Post Svo. 7s, 6d. 

FLOWER GARDEN. By Rev. Thos. James. Feap, Svo. 1«. 
FORD (Isabella O.). Miss Blake of Monkshalton, A Novel. 
(. rown Svo, 5 jj. 

FORD (Kiobard). Qatherings from Spain. Post Svo. 8s. 6d. 
b'ORSYTH (William). Hortensius; an Historical Essay on the 

Office and Duties of an Advocate. Illustrations. Svo. 7s. 6d, 
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PRANKLINT (Sir Joh»), Admiral, K C.H., &c. The Li^e. By 
H, D. Traill. Maps and Portraits. 8vo, I65. 

FItBAM (W.), LL.D. Blemen's of Ai?ricuUure ; a text-book pre- 
pared under the authority of the Royal Agricultural Society of England. 
Enlarged Edition. With 256 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

FRENCH (Bishop T. Va IP y). Li^e and Correspondence. By the 

Rev. Herbert Birrs, M.xV. With Maps, Portrait, &c. 2vo1s. 8vo. 30«. 

FREBE (Sir Bartlk), Bart., G. C.B. Lifi and Correspondence, 
by John MARriNSAu. 2 Vols 8vo. 32#. 

FBERE (Mary). Old Deccan Days, or Hindoo Fairy Legends 

current in Southern India, with Introduction by Sir Babtle Fbbbe. 
With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 5s. 

GALTON (F.). Art of Travel ; or. Hints on the Shifts and Con- 
trivances available in Wild Countries. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
GARDNER (Prop. Pbroy^. New Chapters ia Greek History. 

Historical re^^ults of rcci'nt excavations iu Greece and Asia Minor 
With Illustrations, tvo. 16*. 

GEDDE3 (Prof. P.). Oatlines of Modern Botany. With Illus- 
trations. (Univ, Extension Series.) ?s. €d. 

GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S JOURNAL. (1846 to 1881.) 

SUPPLEMENTARY PAPERS. Royal 8vo. 

VoL L, Part i. Travels and Researches in Western China. By £. 
Colbobne Baber. Maps. 6s. 

Part ii. — 1. Recent Geography of Central Asia; from Russian 
Sources. By E. Delmab Moboak. 2. Progress of Dis- 
covery on the Coasts of New Guinea. By C. B. Markham. • 
Bibliographical Appendix, by E. C. Rye. Maps. 6s. 

Part lii. — 1. Report on Part of »h 0 Ghilzi Country. Ac. By 
Lieut. J. S. Broadfoot. 2, Journey from Shiraz to Jasbk. 
By J. R, Prkece. 2*. fd. 

Pali: iv — Geographical Education. By J. S. Keltie. 2s. 6d. 
Vol. II., Pait i. — 1. Explo-ation in S. and S. W. China. By if. R, 
C-HQUHOUN. 2, Bibliography and Car*o,»raphy of His- 
paniola. By H. Lino R itii. 3. Explorations in Zanzibar 
Pomin’oni by Lieut. C. Stewart Smith, K.N. 2s. 6d. 

Part ii. — A Bihli *j.raphy of Algeria, from the Expedition^ of 
Cha les V. in 1641 to 1SS7. By Fir K. L. Plwfaib. 4s. 
Part ii*. — P. On the Measurement of Heights by the Barometer. 
By John Ball, F. R.S, 2. River F ntrances. By H. Robert M ill. 
3. Mr, Nee iham’s Journey in South Eastern Tibet. 2s. 6d. 
Part Iv. — 1. The Bib’iography of the Barbary States. Part I. 
By Sir R. L. Playfair. 2. Iludson^s Bay and Strait. By 
Commodor^A. II. Markham, R.N. Ss. 

VoL III., Part i. — Journey?! Carey and Dalglelsh in Chinese Turkestan 
and Northern Tibet; and General Prejevalsky on the Oro- 
graphy of Northern T»be*. 4«. 

Part ii. — Vaughan’s Persia, &c. 4s. 

Part iii. — Playfiir’s Bibliography of Morocco. 6s. 

Part Iv. — MilneV Jezo, &c. 

Part V. — Hogarth’s Asia Minor. 

Vol. TV. — Ramsay's Asia Minor. 18s. 

GEORGE (Ernest). Loire and South of France; 20 Etchings. 
Folio. 42s. 

GIBBON’S History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

Edited with notes by Milman, Guizot, and S'r Wm. Smith. Maps. 

8 Vols. 8vo. 60s. Student's Edition. 7s. 6d. (See Students'.) 

GIBBON (Edwabh). The UopublUhed W^^rksof Edward Gibboif, 

including Seven Autobiographies, Journals, &c. With a Preface 
by Lord Sheffield. 3 Vols. Svo. 36s. (Vol. 1 sold separately, 12s.), 
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GIPPARD (Edward). Deeds of Naval Daring; or. Anecdotes of 
the British Navy. Fcap. 8vo. S«. Sd. 

GILBERT (Jobiah). Landscape in Art : before the days of Claude 

and Salvator. With 150 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 30s. 

GILL (Capt.), The River of Golden Sand. A Journey through 

China to Burmah. Edited by £. C. Baber. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

GLADSTONE (W. E.). Gleanings of Past Years, 1843-78. 

7 VolB.* Small Svo. 2a. Sd, each. 

Lat r Gleanings: Tacologicil and Fcclesiastical. 

Small Svo. 3s. Sd. 

Special Aspects of the Irit^h Question ; A Series of 

Kefiectiona in and since 18S6. Crown 8' 0 . 3s. Sd. 

- The Odes of Horace and Carmen Seculare. Crown 
8vo. 6s. Cheap Edit! m, ISmo. 3s Sd. Also large paper, 21s. net. 

The Psalter, acc ^riling to the Prayer - Book 
Vers''on, with a Concordance. ISmo. Morocco, 5s. Roan, 3s. C K 
Also Now PopTilav Edition, Is. net. 

GLBIG (G. R.). Campaigns of the British Army at Washington 
and New Orleans. Pest Svo. 2s. 

Story of the Battle of Waterloo. Post 8vo. 3a. 6d, 

Narrative of Sale*s Brigade in Afghanistan. Poat8vo. 2a. 

Life of Lord Clive. Post 8vo. 3a. 6d. 

- — Sir Thomas Monro. Post 8vo. 3a. 6d. 

GOLDSMITH’S (Oliver) Works. Edited with Notes by Petbb 

CuNMiNOHAM. Vi&nettes. 4 Vols. Svo. SOs. 

GOODWIN (Bishop Harvey). Life of. By Canon H. D. 

Rawnsley. With Portraits. Svo. lf»s. 

- The Foundations cf the Creed. 

Svo. lis. 

GORE, Rev. Charles (Edited hy). Lux Mundi. A Series of 
Studies in the KeUgion of tV.e Incarna^on. By various Writers. 
Popular Edition, Crown Svo. 6*. 

The Bampton T.ecturcs, 1891 ; The Incarna- 

j tion of the Son of God. Svo. 7s. €d. 

The Mission of ihe Church. Four Lectures 
delivered in the Cathedral Church of St. Asaph. Crown Svo. 2'.-. 6i. 

Dis 8 ( 3 ^tatioiiB on Subj icts connected with 

the Inc.'vrnation. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Th'. t*’ermon fn the M.unt. A Practical 
Explanation. Crown 8 \o. 3.9. 

(F. St. J.) Lights and Shades of Indian Hill Life. With 

numerous Illustrations, Maps, &c. Svo. 31'*. Cd. 

G035E (Edmund). The Jacobean Poets. Crown Svo. 3^. 6d, 

(University b ; a tension Series). 

GOULBURN (Dean). Three Counsels of the Divine Master for 
the conduct of Spiritual T.ife. Crown Svo. 9.9. (See also Hurgon.) 
GRANT (A, J.). Greece in the Age of Pericles. Crown 8vo. 
(University Extension Series.) 3s. Sd. 

" Herodotus. The Text of Canon Raw inson’s 

Translation. With the Notes abiddged. 2 Vols, Crown Svo. 

GRANVILLE (Chas.). fSee SAPiniRB Ring.] 

GREECE (History of). fSee Gbotb — Smith — Students’.] 
GREGORY (Sir Wm.). An Autobiography. Edited by Lady 
* Gregory. With Portrait. Svo. 16s. 

- — — (J. W.). The Great Rift Valley. A Journey to 

Baringo and Mount Kenya. With Maps and Illustrations. Svo. 21s. 
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GROTB*S (Georqb) WORKS •— 

History of Greece. From the Earliest Tioaes to the 

Death of Alexander the Great. Neiv Kdit-nm. Portrait, Map, and 
Plan?. 10 Vols. PostSvo. 5«. each. (T?ie Volumes rnay he had Separately, } 
Plato, and other Companions of Socrates. 3 Vols. 8vo. 45«. ; 
or. New Edition, Edited by Alkx. Batk. 4 Vols. Crown 8vo. 55. each. 

Minor Works. Portrait. 8to. 14«. 

(Mrs.), a Sketch. By Lai>t Eastlake. Crown 8vo. 6«. 

GRUNDY (O. B.) The Topography cf the Ba'tl^ of Platsea. 

With Maps and Plans. Svo. 75 t'd, 

GUILLEM A RD (F. H.), M.D. The Voyage of the Marchesa to 

Kamschatka and New Guinea. With Maps and 150 Illustrations. 
Med. Svo, 21s. 

HALL’S (T. D.) School Manual of English Grammar. With 

Illustrations and Practical Exercises. 12iiio. Bs. Hd. 

Primary English Grammar for Elementary Schools. 

With numerous Exercises, and grhdiiated Parsing Lessons. 16mo. I 5 . 

Manual of English Composition. With Copious Illustra- 

tions and Practical Exercises. l2tuo. 85 . fid. 

ChihTs First Latin Book, comprising a full Practice of 

Nouns, Pronciins, »\nd Adjectives, with the Verbs. IHnio. 2s. 

Introduction to the Study of the Greek Ttstament, com- 

prisiufj .a connected Narritive of onr Lord’s Lifn from the Synoptic 
, Gospels in the original Greek, witli concise gr> mntar, notes, ifee. With 

facsimiles of texts. CiownSvo. td, 

Translation at Sight, or Aida to Facility in the Transla- 

tion of Latin. Crown 8vo. 25. 

HALLAAUS (Henry) WORKS:— 

The Constitutional History of England. Library Edition, 

3 Vols. Svo. 305. Oobinet Edition, 3 Vols. Post hvo. 125. Stu.ienCs 
Edition, Post Svo. 7s. 6<l. 

History op Europe during the Middle Ages. Cabinet 

Edition, 3 Vols. Post Svo. 125. Student's Edition, PostSvo. 7s, 6(5. 

Literary History op Europe during the 15th, 16th, and 
ITth Crnturiks. TAhrary Edition, 3 Vols. Svo. 3t-5. Cabinet Edition . 

4 Vols. Post Svo. 165. 

HART’S ARMY IjIST. (Published Qvnrterly and Annually.) * 
HAY (Sir John Drummond). A Memoir. With Preface hy Genl. 

Sir Fuas. DE WiNTON, K.C.M.G. Portrait ai d I ll'istratior.s. Svo. 1C5. 

HAYWARD (A.). fSketciics of Eminenl bi.atesuieii and Writers, 
2 Vols. «vo. 28,1. 

The Art of Di^i^. PostSvo. 2s’. 

A Selection from hU Corre-poudence. By H. E, 

Cart.isi K. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 24.5. 

HEABANK the WrrXESS. a poem by an anonymous writer. 

Roj’ul 8 VO. 10.S-. «k/. 

HEAD’S (Sir Francis) WORKS;— 

The Royal Engineer. Illustrations. 8vo. 12^. 

Rapid Journeys across the Pampas. Post Svo. 2s. 

Stokers and Pokers ; or, the L. and N. W. R. Post Svo. 25. 
HEBER’S (Bishop) Journals in India. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 75. 

Poetical Works. Portrait. Fcap. Svo. 35. ^d. 

- — ■ ■ ■ ^ Life of. [See Smith, Dr. Gi orgk.] 

ERODOTUS. A New English Version. Edited, with Notes 
and Kssays by Canon Rawi.inson, Sir If. Ravvlinson and Sir J. G,* 
Wilkinson. Maps and Woodcuts. 4 V(»ls. Svo. 485. Also Xow 
Poljular Edition. 2 vola. Crown Svo. 125. 
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FOREIGN HAND-BOOKS. 

H AND“BOOK“-TRA VEL'TAIiK.. Eiu^lishf JB'rcnchj OormaiB, and 

Italian. New and Revised Edition. 18mo. 

HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. Mapand Plans. 6«. 

NORTH GERMANY and THE RHINE, 

Tbe Black Forest, the Ilartz, ThtlrinRorwald, Saxon Switzerland 
Rtif<en, the Giant Moimtains, Tauuua. Odenwald. Elsass. and Loth- 
riiigen. Map and Plans. Post 8vo. Ids. 

-SOUTH GERMANY AND AUSTRIA,— Wurtem- 

berg, Bavaria, Austria, Tyrol, Styria, Salzburg, the Dolomites, Hungary 
and the Danube, from Ulm to the Black Sea. Maps and Plana Post 
8vo. Two Parts. Pa~t I., 7s. Cd. Part II , 

SWITZERLAND, Alps of Savoy, anH Piedmont, 

K lired by W. A. B. Coot.iooe, M.A. In Two Parts. New Maps and 
Plans. Post 8vo. each part. 

FRANCE, Part I. Normandy, Brittany, French 

Alps, the Loire, Seine, Garonne, Pyrenees, <fcc. Maps and Plans. 78. 6d. 

FRANCE, Part II. Central France, Auvergne, the 

Cevennes. Burgundy, the Rhone and Saone, Provence, Nitues, Arles 
Marseilles, the French Alps, Alsace, Lorraine, Champagne, &c. Maps 
and Plans. Po.st 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE RIVIERA. From Marseilles to Pisa, and th^ 

Ihuites tliither. A new Editim, thoroughly revised, and in a great 
iiH'Msuro iv-written on tlic spot. "With mmicious Maps eugraved ex- 
lo’csily on a large scale. 

MEDITERRANEAN — iU Principal Islands, 

Cities, SeapoiLS, ilarbo irs, and Border Lands. For Tiavellers and 
Yachtsmen, with nearly 50 Maps and Plans. Two Part-.. PostSv'O. 218. 

— ALGERIA AND TUNIS. Algiers, Constantine, 

Oran, Tlemctn, Bougie, Tebesm, Biskrs, the Atlas Range. Edited by 
Sir li. LAMHiCKr PLAYFAitt. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo, 108. Cti. 

SPAIN, Madrid, The Castiles, The Basque Provinces, 

Leon, The Asturias, Galicia, Estremadura, Andainsi i, Ronda, Granada, 
Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, The Balearic Islands, 
drc. &c. Maps and Plans. Two Parts. Post 8vo. 20«. 

PORTUGAL, Lisbon, Oporto, Cintra, Mafra, 

Madeira, the Azores, Canary Island ^ &c. Map and l*Ian. 12s. 

NORTH ITXLY, Turin, Milan, Cremona, the 

Italian Lakes, Bergamo, Brescia, Verona. Mantua, Vicenza, Padua, 
Ferrara, Bologna, Ravenna, Rimi ni, P iacenza, Genoa, the Riviera, 
Venice, Parma, Modena, and Roma^T!!(!*Map.s and Plans. PostSvo. lOf. 

CENTRAL ITALY, Florence, Lucca, Tuscany, The 

M arshos, Umbria, &c. Maps and Plans. PostSvo. 

ROME AND 1T3 Environs. Maps and Plans. New 

and thoroughly Re*riseil Edition, With Contiiburious from Sir U. 
liXyard, A. S. Murray, D. 1)., Prof. Lanciani, 108. 

SOUTH ITALY, including Naples aud its Environs, 

Pompeii, IIercuUu3um, Vesuvius. Brindisi, (fee. Maps. Post 8vo. Gj. 

- SICILY, Palermo, Messina, Syracuse, &c. Maps. 

Pt-st 8vo. 

NORWAY, Christiania, Bergen, Troiidhjem. The 

Fields and Fjords. An entirely new Edition. Edited by Tiios 
MionttL.L, C.B. Maps and Plans. 7'. G<1. 

SWEDEN, Stockholm. Upsala. Gothenburg, the 

Shores of the Baltic, &c. Maps and PI ir. Post Svo. 6s. 
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LI8T OF WOKK» 


HAND-BOOK— DENMARK and ICELAND, Schleswig, Holstein, 

Gopenliagen, Jutland. Maps and Plans. New Edition. 7»i 6(f. 

RUSSIA, St. PETSRSBtrRG, Mosoow, Polaho, and 

Finland. Maps and Plans. New and Revised Edition. Post 8vo. 18s. 

GREECE, the Ionian Islands, Athens, the Pelopon- 
nesus. the Islands of the .^llgean Sep. Albania, Thessaly, Macedonia, 
&c. Maps, Plans, and Views. New Edition. 20j. 

CONST ANTINOPLB, B«CrSA, a»d thb TROAD. 
Edited by Colonel Sir Chables Wilson, R.E., G.C.B. Numerous 
Maps and Flans. Post 8vo. 75. 6d, 

EGYPT, The Course of the Nile through Egypt 

and Nubia, Alexandria, Cairo. Thebes, Suez Canal, the Pyramids 
Sinai, the Fyoom, dko. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 165. 

HOLY LAND — Syria, Palestine, Moab, Hauran, 
Syrian Deserts, Jerusalem, Damascus; and Palmyra. Maps and 
Plana. Post 8vo. 

BOMBAY — Poonah, Beejapoor, Kolapoor, Goa, 

Jubulpoor, Indore, Surat, Baroda, Ahmedabad, Bomnauth, Kurrachee, 
d^c. Map and Plans. Post 8vo. 155. 

MADRAS — Trichinopoli, Madura, Tinnevelly,Tuti- 
corin, Bangalore, Mysore, The Nilgiris, Wynaad, Ootacamund, Calicut, 
Hyderabad, Ajanta, Elura Caves, &C. Maps and Plans. Post 8 vo. 155. 

BENGAL — Calcutta, Orissa, British Burmah, 

Rangoon, Moulmein, Mandalay, Darjiling, Dacca, Patna, Benares, 
N.-W. Provinces, Allahabad, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Agra, Qwalior, 
Naini Tal, Delhi, d^c. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 205. 

• THE PANJAB — Amraoti, Indore, Ajmir, Jaypur, 
Rohtak, Saharanpur, Ambala, Lodiana, Lahore, Kulu, Sintla. Bialkot, 
Peshawar, Rawul Pindi, Attock, Karachi, Sibl, <&c. Maps. 155. 

INDIA AND CEYLON, including the Provinces 

of Bengal, Bombay, end Madras (the Punjab, Noith-west Provinces, 
Rajputana, the Central Provinces, Mysore, &c.), the Native States and 
Assam. With 55 M aps and Plan-> of Towus and Buildings. Post bvo. 205. 

— — JAPAN. Revised and for the most part Rewritten. 

With 15 Maps. Post 8vo. 165. net. 

NEW ZEALAND. An entirely new work. Edited 

by F. W. Pennefather, LL.D. With Maps and Flans. PostSvo. 7s. 6rf. 

ASIA MINOR. An Entirely New Work. Edited 
by Maj.-Gen, Sir Charles Wilson, R.E., K.C.B, With Maps and 
Plans. Post 8vo. 185. 


ENGLISH HAND-BOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK— ENGLAND AND WALES. An Alphabetical 

Hand-Book. In One Volume. With Map. PostSvo. 125. 

— — ENVIRONS OF LONDON within a circuit of 20 

miles. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 215. 

— ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 20 Woodcuts. lOs. Qd. 

EASTERN COUNTIES, Chelmsford, Harwich, Col- 
chester, Cambridge, Ely, Ipswich, Felixstowe, Lowestoft, Norwich, 
Yarmouth, Cromer, &c. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 125. 

CATHEDRALS of Oxford, Peterborough, Norwich, 

Ely, and Lincoln. With 90 IlluHtrations. Crown 8vo. 215. 

KENT, Canterbury, Dover, Ramsgate, 8heerness, 

Rochester, Chatham, Woolwich. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 75. 6d. 

SUSSEX, Brighton, Chichester, Worthing, Hastings^ 

Lewes, Arundel, Ac. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 65 . 
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HAND-BOOK — SURREY AND HANTS, Kingston, Croydon, 
Kelgate, Guildford, Dorking, Winchester, Southampton, New Forest 
Portsmouth. IsiiS of Wight, &c. Maps and Plana. * 

OXFORDSHIRE, Oxfird with its Colleges. Henley, 

Blenheim, the Thames, 4 &C. Maps and Plana. Post 8 vo. 6 s 

WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET, Salisbury, 

Chippenham, Weymouth, Sherborne, Wells, Bath, Bristol, Taunton. 
&c. Map. Post 8 vo. 12s. 

— — DEVON, Exeter, Ilfracombe, Linton, Sidmouth, 

Dawlish, Teignmouth, Plymouth, Devooport, Torquay. Maps and Plans. 
PoatSvo. 7s. erf. 

CORNWALL, Launceston, Penj&ance, Falmouth, 

the Lizard, Land’s End, &c. Tncroughly RtvIseJ Edition. Maps. 
Post 8 vo. 6s. 

CATHEDRALS of Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, 

Wells, Chichester, Rochester, Canterbury, aod St. Albans. With 130 
llluatrations. 2 Vola. Crown 8 vo. 36s. St. Albans separately. 6 s. 

WORCESTER and HEREFORD, Leominster, Ross, 

Malvern, Kidderminster, Dudley, Evesham, The Wye. &c. Map. 
Post 8 vo. 6s. 

CATHEDRALS of Bristol, Gloucester, Hereford, 

Worcester, and Lichfield. With 60 Illustrations. Crown 8 vo. 16s. 

NORTH WALES, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beaumaris, 

Snowdon, Llanberls, Dolgelly, Conway, &c. Maps. Post 8 vo, 6 s. 

SOUTH WALES, Monmouth, Llandafl^ Merthyr, 

Vale of Neath, Pen»brokf% Carmarthen, Tenby, Swansea, The Wye, dec. • 
Map. Post 8 v«\ 6*. 

CATHEDRALS OP BANGOR. ST. ASAPH, 

Llandaff, and St. David’s. With Illustrations. Post 8 vo. 15s. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND RUTLAND— 

Northampton, Peterborough, Towcester, Daventry, Market Har- 
borough, Kettering, Wellingborough, Thrapston, Stamford, Upping- 
ham, Oakham. Maps. Post 8 vo. 7s. 6d. 

DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, STAFFORD, 

Matlock, Bakewel1,Ohatswortb, The Peak, Buxton, Hardwick, Dove Dale, 
Ashborne.SuuLhwell, Mansfield, Retford, Burton, Belvoir, Melton Mow 
bray, Wolverhampton, Lichfield, Walsall. Tamworth. Mnp. PostSvo. 68 . 
SHROPSHIRE AND CHESHIRE, Shrewsbury, Lud- 
low, Bridgnorth, Oswestry, Chester, Crewe, Alderley, Stockport, 
Birkenhead. Maps and Plans. Post 8 vo. 65 . 

LANCASHIRE, Warrington, Bury, Manchester, 

Liverpool, Burnley, CUth*p:op, Bolton, Blackhurne, Wigan, Preston, Roch- 
dale, Lancaster, Southport, Blackpool, &c. Maps & Plans. Post Svo. 6 s. 

THE ENGLISH LAKES, in Cumberland, Wefct- 

moreland, and Lancashire; Lanc ay t ^..c. Furness Abbey, Ambleside, 
Kendal, Windermere, Coni- ton, Keswick, Giasmere, Ula water, 
Carlisle, Cockermoufh, Penriih, Appleby, &,c. Maps. Post 8 vo. 6 s. 

YORKSHIRE, Doncaster, Hull, Seiby, Beverley, 
Scarborough, Whitby, Ilariogate, Ripun, Leeds, Wakefield, Bradford, 
ITallfax, liaddersfiild, Sheifit Id. Map and Plans. PostSvo. 12.«. 
CATHEDRALS of York, Ripon, Durham, Carlisle, 

Chester, and Manchester. With 60 Illustrations. 2 Vols. Cr. Svo. 218. 

DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND, New- 
castle, Darlington, Stockton, Hartlepool, Shields, Berwick-on-Tweed, 
Morpeth, Tynemouth, Coldstream, Alnwick, &c. Map. Post Svo. 108. 

LINCOLNSHIRE, Grantham, Lincoln, Stamford, 
Sleaford, Spalding, Gainsborough, Grlmbby, Boston. Mai's and Plans. 
Post Svo. 7s. Sd. 

HEETS, BEDS a»d HUNTS. M;-p3 acd Plans. 

7s. 

GLOUCBSTEKSHIEE. Mapi and Plans. 6s. 
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LIST OP WORKS 


HAND-BOOK— SCOTLAND, Edinburgh, Melrose, KelBO,Gla8gow, 
Dumfries, Ayr, Stirling, Arran, The Clyde, Oban, Inverary, Loch 
Lomond, Loch Katrine and Trossachs, Caledonian Canal, Inverness, 
Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, Braemar, Skye, Caithness, Ross, Suther- 
land, Ac. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. Os. 

IRELAND, Dublin, Belfast, the Giant’s Cause- 
way, Donegal, Galway, Wexford, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Killar- 
ney, Bantry, Glengariff, &c. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 9<. 

IIEBER (Bishop). [See Smith, Db. George.] 

HICKSON (Dr. Sydney J.). A Naturalist in North Celebes ; a 
Narrative of Travels in Mmahassa, the Sangir and Talaut l&lands, 
&c. Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 

HISLOP (Stephen). [See Smith, George.] 

HODGSON (Brian). The Life by Sir William W. Hunter, 
K.C.S.I. With Pcrtraits. 8vo. 14s. 

HOGARTH (David G.). A Wandering Scholar. Second 

Kdition. Crown 8vo. 7s. Sd, 

Philip and Alexinder of Maccdon. Two Essays in 

Biography. With mid Illustration j. 8vo. 14s. 

HONEY BEE. By Rev. Thomas James. Fcap. 8vo. 

HOOK (Dean). Church Dictionary. A Manual of Reference for 
Clergymen and Students. New Edition, thoroughly revised. Edited by 
Waltfr Hook, M. A.,aHd W. R. W. Stepurns, M. A. Med. 8vo. 12n. 

(Theodore) Life. By J. G. Lockhart. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

HORACE; a New Edition of the Text. Edited by Dean Milman. 

With 100 Woodcuts. Cro vn 8vo. 7a. 6d. 

- ' ■ [See Eton.] 

HOUGHTON'S (Lord) Monographs. Portraits. 10s. 6d, 
(Robert liORD) Stray Ve^^es, 1889-90. Second 

Edition, fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. A Series of Works 

adapted for all circles and classes of Headers, having been selected 
for their acknowledged interest, and ability of the Authors. Post Syo. 
Published at 2a. and 8a. 6d. each, and arranged under two distinctive 
heads as follows : — 

CLASS A. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. By 
John Dbinkwatbb. 2a. 

THE AMBER-WITCH. ^‘^'By 
Lady Duff Gobdon. 2s. 

LIFE OF Sib FRANCIS DRAKE. 

By John Babbow. 2a. 
CAMPAIGNS AT WASHING- 
TON. By R*v. G. R. Gubjo. 2a. 
THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. 

By Lady Duff Gordon. 2a. 
THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 

Oo 

LIVONIAN TALES 2a. 

LIFE OF CONDE. By Lord Ma- 
hon. 8a. 6d. 

SALE'S BRIGADE. By Rkv, 
G. H. Glkio. 2a. 

THE SIEGES OF VIENNA. 
By Lobd EiiLBBMKBK. 2 a . 


AND HISTORIC TALES. 

THE WAYSIDE CROSS. By 
Capt. Miluan. 23 . 

SK ETCHES OF GERMAN LIFE. 

By Sir A. Gordon. 35. 6 d . 

THE BATTLE of WATERLOO. 
I By Rev. G. K. Glbio. 3 a . 6 d . 

I AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF STEF- 
FENS. 28. 

I THE BRITISH POETS. By 

Thomas Campbell. 85. 6 d . 
j HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By 

Lord Mahon. 8 a . 6 d . 

LIFE OF LORD CLIVE. By 
Rev. G. K. Gleio. 8 a . 6 d , 
NORTH WESTERN RAIL- 
WAY. By Sib F. B. Hkad. 2a. 
LIFE OP MUNRO. By Rkv. C?. 
R. Glkio. 8s. 6d. 
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CLASS B. 

VOYAGES, TRAVELS. AND ADVENTURES. 


JOURNALS IN INDIA. By 
Bishop Heber. 2 Vols. Tn. 
TRAVELS IN THE HOLY L ^ND. 

By Irby and Manot.ks. 2s. 
MOKOCUO AND THE MOORS. 

I?y J. Drummond Hay. 2s. 
LETTERS FROM the BALTIC. 

By A Lady. 2s. 

NEW SOUril WALES. By Mrs. 
Mkrediti 

THE WEST INDIES. By M. G. 1 

Lewis. 23. 

SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By 
Sir John Mai.colm. 33. ficZ. I 

MEMOIRS OF FATHER ItlPA. I 

23. I 

MISSIONARY LIFE IN CAN- 
ADA. By Rev. J. Abbott. 2v. 
LETTERS FROM MADRAS. By 
A Lady. 23. 


IIIGHL.AND SPORTS. By 
Charles St. John. 3a. 6d. 
PAMPAS JOURNEYS. By 
F. B. Head. 23. 
GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN, 
By Rich AKD Ford. 3s. Sd 
THE RIVER AMAZON. By 
W. H. Edwards. 23 . 
MANNERS Sc CUSTOMS OF 
INDIA. By Rev. C. Acla.vd. 23. 
ADVENTURKS IN MEXICO. 

By G. F. Uuxroy. 3s. Sd. 
PORTUGAL AND GALICIA. 

By Lord Carnarvon. 3s. ti J. 
BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. 

By Rev. H.W. Hayoartii. 2s. 
THE LIBYAN DESERT. By 


BavlkSt. John. 2s. 

Each work may be bad separately. 

HOUTUM-SCIIINDLKK. (Okn. A.) Eastern Teraian Ira\ 

Wiih Map. Sewed, 28. fc'J. ; boiiiil, 5s. 


HUME (The Student’s). [See Student’s Manuals.] 
HUTCHINSON (Gkn.). Dog Breaking, with Odds and Ends for 

those who love the Dog and the Gnn. With 40 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 7s. f-\L *** A Summary of the Rules for Gamekeepers. !<*, 

- (Hon ace). [See New Forest.] 

tiUTTON (II. E.). Principia Graeca; an Introduction to the Stud/ 
of Greek. Sixth Edition. 12rao. 3s. Gd. 

HYMNOLOGY, Diotionarf op. [See Julian.] 

ICELAND. [See Coles — Dufferin.] 

IMPERIAL INSTITUTE YEAR BOOK for 1895. Royal 8vo. 

lOs. net. 

INDIA. [See Broadfoot — Dufferin — Elphinstone — Hand-book 
* — Lyall— ‘Smith — Templk — Monikb Williams.] 

JAMES (P. L.). The Wild Tribes of the Soudan : with an account 

of the route from Wady Haifa to Don^ola and Berber. With 
Chapter on the Soudan, by oiHS. Baker. Illustrations. Or, Svo. 7s. Gd, 


JAMESON (Mrs.). Lives of the Early Italian Painters — 
and the Progress of Paiatii;g in Italy — Clmabue to Bassano. With 
50 Portraits. Post 8vo. 123. 


JAN N ARTS (Prop. A. N.). A Pocket Dictionary of the Modern 

Greek and I nglish Languages. Fcap. Svo. 10s. OJ. 

JAPAN. [See Bird — Handbook.] 

JEKYLL (Joseph). Correspondence with his Sister-in- Law, Lady 
Gertrude Sloane Stanley, ISIS— 1S3S. Edited by tlie Hon. Algernon 
Bourke. Svo. Ids. 

JELF (Ernest Arthur). [See Eileen’s Journey.] 

JENNINGS (L. J.). Field Paths and Green Lanes : or Walks in 

Surrey and Sussex. Popular Edition, With Illustrations. Cr. Svo. 63. 

JESSE (Edward). Gleanings in Natural History. Fcp. 8vo. Ss. 6d, 
JOHNSON’S (Dr. Samuel) Life. [See Boswell.] 

JC.U KN AL of an English Spy in Paris, from January to J uly 1794. 

By Uaoul Hesdin. Fcap. Svo. 53. 
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LIST OF WORKS 


JOWETT (B.). The Epistles of St. Paul to the The^salonians^ 
Galatians and Romans. Ediled and ccndersed by Lewis Camptell, 
M.A.,LLD. 2 vols. C.owii 8vo. 7#, r ef, each vol. 

College Sermons. With some short addresses to Com- 
municants. Ci'otvn Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Life b> Evelyn Abbott, LL.D. and Rev. Lewis 
Campbell, LL.D. Poi traits and Il'ustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. 32«. 
JULIAN (Rev.Johm J.),D.D. A Dictionary of Hymnology. Setting 
forth the Origin and History of the Hymns in the Principal Hymnals, 
with Notices of their Authors, &c., &c. Medium Svo. 42s. 

KEENE (II. O.). The Literature of France. 220 pp. Crown 

8vo. 3«. (Univtrsity Exttnsion ManuBlH.) 

KERR (Robt,). The Consulting Architect: Practical Notes on 
Administrative Difficulties. Crown Svo. 9s. 

KIRKES* Handbook of Physiology. New and thoroughly 
revised Edition. By Profestjor W, D. IIailiburton. With o\er600 
Illustrations. Large Crewn Svo. 14s. 

KNIGHT (Prop.). The Philosophy of the Beautiful. Two Paits. 

Crown 8vo. Ss. Qd. each. (UnivtrsUy Extension Series.) 

— — II. The Christian Ethic. Crown Svo. 3,s*. 6d. 

KREHBIEL (H. E ). How to Listen tj Muti-*. lEustrati ns. 

Crown Tvo. 6s. 

KUGl.Eirb HANDBOOK OP PAINTING.—The Italian Schools. 

A New Edition, revDed. By Sir Hrnby Layard. Wiib 200 Illustra- 
tions. 2 vole. Crown Svo. 30 a. 

— The German, Flemish, and 

Dutch Schools. New- Edition revised. Bj Sir J. A. Cbowb. With 
60 Illustrations. 2 Vols. Crown Svo. 24a. 

LANDOR (A, H. SataobL Alone with the Hairy Aii u, or 3, 800 

Miles on a Pack Fatld’e in Vezo, and a Cri ise to tl.e Kurile Islend**. 
With Map, and raanj lllu-.trAti'.ns by the Au h- r. Medium Svo. 18s. 
LANE lE. W.). Account of the Manners and Customs of Modern 
Egyptians. With illustrations, 2 Vols. Post Svo. 12.«. 

Ca ro tifty Years .Ago. . d.ted by Stanley 

IjANE'Poole. Crown Svo. Oa. 

LAUD (Archbishop). Life and Times of. By Rev. C, H, 

SiMi'KiNSON. With Pc.rtr«i^ Crown Svo. 10s. Cd. 

LAWLESS (Hon. Emily). Major Lawrence, F.L.S. : a NdVel. 

3 Vols. Crown Svo. 31a. 6d. Cheap Edition, 6a. 

Plain Frances Mowbray, etc. Crewn Svo. 63 . 

La Yard (Sir A. H.). Nineveh and its Remains. With Illustra- 

tions. Post Svo. 7a. 6d, 

Nineveh and Babylon, lllusts. Post Svo. 6cl. 

Early Adventures in Persia, Babylonia, and Susiana, 

including a lesidence among the Bakhtiyari and other wild tribes. 
Portrai% Illuhtrations and Maps. 2 Vols. Crown Svo. Sis, Kcur 
Popular Kdition. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

LEATHES (Stanley). Practical Hebrew Grammar. With the 
Hebrew Text of Oenesia i. — vi., and Psalms i.-vl. Grammatical. 
Analysis and Vocabulary. Poat Svo. 7s. 6d. 

LESLIE (C. K.)* Handbook for Young Painters. Tost Svo. 79.6d, 
LEYI (Lbonb). History of British Commerce; and Economic 
Progress of the Nation, from 1763 to 1878. Svo. 18 a. 

LEWIS (T. Ha yter). The Holy Places of Jerusalem. Illustrations. 
8vo. 10 a. 6d. 

LEX 3ALICA ; the Ten Texts with the Glosses and the Lex 

Emendata. Synopticalty edited by J. H. Hsssels, 4to. 42a. ,, 

LIDDELL (Dbah). Student’s History of Rome, from the earliest 
Times to the establishment oi the Empire. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7a. 6 d . 
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LILLY (W. S.), The Great Enigma, Svo. l-i^. 

Pour Hiimourista of the Nin-teenth Century. 

Dickens, Thackeray, George EUot, Carlisle. Svo. 10s. Od. 

LIND (Jenny), The Artist, 1320 — 1 m 51 . Her early Art-life and 

Dramatic Curoor. From Original Documents, Letters, Diaries, &c., 
in the possession of Mr. Goldschmidt. By Canon II. Scott IIollaxd, 
M.A , and W. S. Boc kstuo. Popular Editicn. V\ ith Portraits 
and Illustrations. Ciown Svo. 9s. 

LINDSAY (Lord). Sketches of the History of Christian. Art, 

2 V«i. Crown Svo. 2 is. 

LI3PINGS from LOW LATITUDES; or, the Journal of the Hon, 

ImpulsiaG ushington. Edited by Lord Dufkkrin . With 24 Plates. 4to. 21«. 

LIVINGSTONE (Da). First Expedition to Africa, 1840-56, 

Illustrations. Gicwn Svo. 7a. 6d. 

Second Expedition to Africa, 1858-64. Illustra- 

tioiiB. Crow'll Svo. 7«. 6 d. 

Last Jouruals in Central Africa, to his Death. 

By Rev. Horace Wali.kr Maps and Illustrations. 2 Vols. Svo. 

Personal Life. By Win. Q. Blaikic, D.D. With 

Map and Portrait. Crown 8 vo- 6 * 1 . 

LOCKHaKT (J. O.). Ancient Spanish Ballads. Historical and 

Romantic. Translated, with Notes. Illustrations. Crown Svo. 65 . 

— — Life of Theodore Hook. Fcap. Svo. 1«. ^ 

LONDON; Past and Present; its History, Associations, and 
Traditions. By IIkxry B. Wheatlrv, F.S.A Baaed on Cunningham’s 
Handbook. Library Edition, on Laid Paper 3 VuIh, Medium Svo. SLSs. 

LOUDON ^Mrs.). Gardening for Ladies, With Directions and 
Calendar of Operations for Evety Mouth. Woodcuts. Fcap. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
LUBBOCK (Miss) Some Poor Belief Questions. With a Preface 
by the lligiit lion. Sir J. Lubuock, Bait, M.P. Crown Svo. 75 . Qd, 
LUFFMANN (C. B.), A Vagabond in Spain. An Account of 

a Journey on B’oot. Crown Svo. 6s. 

LUMHOIjTZ (Db. C.). Among Cannibals; An Account of Pour 

Years’ Travels in Australia, and ot Camp Life among the Aborigines 
I of Queensland. With Maps and 120 Illustrations. Medium Svo. 24®. 

LYALL (Sir Alfred C.), K.C.B. Asiatic Studies; Religious and 
Social. Svo. 12‘i. 

The ^he of the British Dominion in 

India. From the Early Days « f the East India Company. (University 
Extension ^er.es.) With e ilourtil Maps. Crown 8 vo. 45 . 6 d. Also 
Library Editi m with c nsiderable a^^^’ 4 w»ns. Svo. 125. ne^. 

LYELL (Bib Charles). Student’s Elements of Geology. A new 
Edition, entirely revised by PaoFKSBv>B J. W. Jvm>d, C.B., F.R.S. With 
600 Illustrations. Tost 8 vo. 95 . 

LYSONS (Sir Daniel). The Crinean War '*rom first to la&t. 

With Illustrations ami Plan?. Crown Svo. 125. 

Early Remiuistenceo. I lustrationf*. Crown 8vo. 9». 

i'o^LlNTOCK iSiR L.). Narrative of the Discovery of the 

Fate of Sir John Franklin and his Companions in the Arctic Seas. 
With Illustrations. Cronn Svo. 75. 84. 

MoKENDRIUK (Prof.) and Dr. Snodgrass. The Physiology of the 

Senses. With lllu tr.dian?. (Univ. Extension Series ) CiOwnSvo. 4s. Od. 

MACGREGOR (J.^ Rob Roy on the Jordan, Nile, Red Bea, Geu- 

nesaretb, &c, A Canoe Cruise in Palestine and Egypt and the Waters 
, of Damascup. With 70 lUustrationf*. Crown Svo. Is. 6d. 

(tiB AVm.) Brltkh Ifew Guinea: Country and 

People. Map and lllu.'stratlons. 4 . 5 , 
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MACK AIL (J. W.). Latin Literature (University Extension 

Series). Crown 8vo. 3s. 6rf. 

MACK AY (Thomas). The English Poor. A Sketch of their 

Social and Econc mic History ; and an attempt to estimate the influ- 
ence of private piuperty on character and Imbit. Crown Svo. 7s, 6i.l, 

A Flea for Liberty : an Argument against Socialism and 

Socialistic Lej^islation. Essays hy various Writers. Introduction bjr 
Hekbkrt Spencek. Third and Popular Edition. Post 8vo. 2s. 

A Policy of Free Exchange. Es!»ays by various Writers 

on the Economics! and Social Aspects of Free Exchange and various 
matters. Svo. 12s. 

Methods of Social Reform, or the t»ue and false 
methods of dealing with the Social Condition of the Poor. Crown Svo. 
7s. 6d, 

MACNAGHTEN (Chester). Common Thoughts on Serious 
Subjects. Addresses to the Elder Students of Kaj Kumar College, Katty- 
war Edited by Koheut Wiiitei.aw. Crown Svo. Os. 

MACPHERSOiN' (Wm. Chartbris). The Haronage and the Senate, 
or the House ol Lords in the Past, the Present, and the Future. Svo. 16». 

MADISON (Dorothy Payne). By Mauh Wilder Goodwin. 

With Portrait. Crown Svo. 5s. 

MAHON (Lord). [See Stanhope.] 

MAINE (Sir H. Sumner). A brief Memoir of his Life. By the 

Itight Hon. Sir M. E. Grant Duff, G.C. S.I. With some of his Int'iari. 
Speeches a«»d Minutes. Selected and Edited by Wiiitley Stokes., 
D.C.L. With Portrait. Svo. 14s. 

Ancient Law : ita Connection with the Early History 

of Society, and its Relation to Modem Ideas. Svo. 9s. 

Village Communities in the East and West. Svo. 9«. * 

Early History of Institutions. Svo. 9«. 

— , Dissertations on Early Law and Custom. Svo. 95. 

Popular Government. Svo, 7s. 6iL 

Internati mal Law. Svo. 7s. 6cL 

MALLET (C. E.). The Piench Revolution, Crown Svo, 3s. 

(Univ. Extension Series.) 

MARKHAM (Mrs.). History of England. From the First Inva- 

sion by the Romans, continued down to 1860. Woodcuts. 12mo. 8a.%d, 

History of France. From the Conquest of Gaul by 

Julius CsBsar, continued down to 1878. Woodcuts. 12mo. 35. 6d. 

History of Germany. From its Invasion by Marius 

to the completion of Tol^'giie Cathedral. Woodcuts 12rao. 35. Sd. 

MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. A History of, during Fifty 
Years. By A. G. BlaAffr.EY, A. C. Cjiampnky«, and J, W. Baines. 
With nu.Tierous illustrations. Ciown Svo. 7s. €d. net. 

MARSH (G. P.). Student's Manual of the English Language. 

Edited with Additions. By Dr. Wm. Smith. Post Svo. 7a. 6d. 

MARTIN (Sir Theodore). Life of Lord Lyndhurst. With 

Portraits. Svo. 16s. 

MARTINEAU (John;. [See Frbhb, Transvaal Trouble.] 
MAUREL’S Character, Actions, &c., of Wellington. Id. Qd, 
MELVILLE (Hermann). Typee : or the Marquesas Islanders. 

With Memoir, Maps and lllu.stratlons. Crown Svo. 3s. Gd. 

Omoo ; Adventures in the South Seas. With Memoir, 

Maps and Illustrations. Crown Svo. 8s. 6(i. 

MENZIES (Allan). History of Religion. (University Extension 

Series.) Crown Svo, 5s. • 

MICHAEL ANGELO, Sculptor, Painter, and Architect. His L.fe 

and Works. By C. Heath WinsoM. lU\istration.s. Svo. 165. 
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MILL (Dr. H. 11.). The Ilealm of Nature : An Outline of Phyaio- 
firaphy. With 19 Coloured Maps mil Illu-strations and Diagrams 
(380 pp.). Crown 8vo. fys, (Uiiiveraitf Extension Manuals.) 
MILLER (Wm.). a Dictionary of English Names of Plants 
applied among English-speaking People to Plants, Trees, and Shrubs. 
Latin- English and English- Latin. Medium 8vo. 12s 

MILMAN'S (Diban) WORKS:— 

History of the J ews, from the earliest Period down to Modern 
Times. 3 Vols. Po.st 8vo. 12s. 

Early Christianity, from the Birth of Christ to the Aboli- 
tion of Paganism in the Roman Empire. 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 

Latin Christianity, including that of the Popes to the 
Pontificate of Nicholas V. 9 Vols. Post 8vo. 36s. 

Handbook to St. Paul’s Cathedral. Woodcuts. 105.6^7. 
Quinti Horatii Flaooi Opera. Woodcuts. Sm. 8vo. 6cf. 
Fall OF Jerusalem. Fcap. 8yo. 

(Bishop, D.D. ) Life. With a Selection from his 

Correspondence and Journals. By his Sister. Map. 8vo. 12s. 

MILNE (David, M.A.). A Readable Dictionary of the English 

Language. Etymologically arranged. Crown 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

MINTO(Wm,). Logic, Inductive and Deductive. With Diagrams. 

Crown 8vo. 4s. 6^?. (University Extension Series.) 

MISS BLAKE OF MONKS HAJ/rON, By Isabella Ford. A^ 

New Novel. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MI V ART (St. Gkorok). The Cat. An Introduction to the Study 

of Backboned Animals, especially Mammals. 200 Ulus. Med, 8vo. 80s* 

MOORE (Thomas). Life and Letters of Lord Byron. [See Byron.] 
MORELLI (Giovanni). Italian Painters. Critical Staidies of their 

Works. Translated from the fJerman by Co.sstan'ok Jocp lyn FFOi'i.KR.g, 
with an Introductory Notice by Sir IIknry J^ayauu, G.C.H. With 
numerous lllustra'ions. 8vo. 

Vol. I.— Tile Borghese Si Doria Pamphili Gatleries. 15s. 

Vol. II. —The Galleries of Munich and Dresden. 15'*. 

MOSELEY (Prof. H. N.). Notes by a Naturalist during 

the voyage U. M.S. ** Challenger ” round the Worli in the years 
1872-76. A Nen' and Cheaper Edit.y with a Memoir of the Author. 
Portrait, Map, and nnmeroiLs Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 95. 

MOTLEY (John Lothrop^ The Correspondence of. With 
Portrait. 2 Vols. 8vo. 30s, 

History of the United Netherlands: from the 

Death of William the Silent to the Years’ Truce. 16(>9. Portraits, 

4 Vols. Post 8 VO. 6s. each. 

Life and Death of J.^hu of Barueveld. 

Illustrations. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 

MUIRHEAD (John II. ). The Elements of Ethics. Crown 8vo. 3s. 
(University Extension Scries.) 

MUMMKRY (A. F.) and J. A. HOBSON. The Physiology of 

Industry : Being an Exposure of certain Fallacies iu existing Theories 
of Political Economy. C/Vown 8vo. 6s. 

MUNTHB (AxklI. Letters from a Mourning City. Naples dur- 
ing the Autumn of 1SS4. Translated by Maude Vaukrie White. 
With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

MURRAY (John). A Publisher and his Friends : Memoir and 
• Correspondeiiee of the sc*c iid John Murray, with an Account ot tho 
Origin and I’rogress of the llou.se, 1768 — 1843. By Samuel Smiles, 

• LL.J>. Wiili Portraits. 2 V’^ols. 8vo. 32.s. 

(A. S,). A History of Greek Sculpture from the 

Karliest limes. With 130 Illustrations. 2 Vols. Medium 8vo. 369. 
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MURRAY (A. S.). Handbook of Greek Archaeology. Sculpture, 

Vases, Bronzes, Gems, Terra-co*tas, Architecture, Mural Paintings, 
&c. Many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 18#. 

MURRAY'S MAGAZINE. Vols. T. to X. 78. 6d. each. 
NADAILLAC (Marquis db'. Prehistoric America. Translated 

by N. D'Anvebs. With Illustrations. 8vo. i6s. 

NAPIER (General Sir Cbari.es) His Life. By the Hon. 
Wm. Napieb Bruce. With Pcrtrait and Maps. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

(General Sir George T.). Passages in his Early 

Military Life written by himself. Edited by his Son, General Wm. 
C. E. Napikr. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6cl. 

■■■ ■' — (Sir Wm.). English Battles and Sieges of the Peninsular 

War* Portrait. Post 8vo. 6s. 

NASMYTH (James). An Autobiography. Edited by Samuel 
Smiles, LL.D.,with Portrait, and 70 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 6s. ;or 
Large Paper, 16s. 

The Moon : Considered as a Planet, a World, and a 

Satellite. With ‘26 PlntO"* «nd mirnerourt WToodcut.s. Medium 8vo. 21s. 

N iVY AND THE NaT.ON. By Jamks 11 Tbuusiield, M. A., 

and Lieut.-Col. &'iu George Sydenham Clarke, R.E. Maps. Svo. 

14 s. 

NEWMAN (Mrs.). Begun in Jest. 3 vcls. 318. 6d. 

•^NEW FOREST (THE). By R -sb C. Db Cbespigny and Horacb 

O. Ilf T< HINSON. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 7s. 6i/. 

NEW TESTAMENT. With Short Explanatory Commentary. 

By Archdeacon Chcbton, M.A., and the Bishop op St. David’s. ,, 
With 110 authentic Views, 2 Vols. Crown Svo, 21s. hound. 

NBWTH (Samuel). First Book of Natural Philosophy; an Intro- 
duction to the Study of Statics. DynamicB, Hydrostatics, Light, Heat, 
and Sound, with nunierouH Examples. Crown Svo. 3«. 6d. 

—'■■■■■■ Elements of Mechanics, including Hydrosta^tics, 

with numerous Examples. Crown 8vo. 8*. Gd. 

Mathematical Examples. C own 8vo. 8‘. 6d, 

NIMROD, On the Chace — Turf — and Road, With Portrait and 
Plates. Crown Svo. 6a Or with Tolonred Plates, 7a. 6d. *• 

NORRIS (W. E,). Marcia. A Novel. Crown Svo, 68. 
O’CONNELL (Daniel). [See Fitzpatrick.] 

OWEN (Lieut.'Col.). Principles and Practice of Modern Artillery* 
With Illnstrations. Svo. I5a. 

OWEN (Professor). and CorreNpoudence, Edited by his 

GrantUon, Rev. R.Owen. Portraits and lllus'n^. 2vols. CiownSvo. 24^. 
OXENHAM (Rev. W.). English Notes for Latin Elegiacs ; with 
Prefatory Rules of Compcsltion in Elegiac Metre. 12mo. 3^. 6il. 
PAGEr (Lord George). The Light Cavalry Brigade in the 

Crimea. Map. Crown Svo. 10«. 6d. 

PALGRAVB (R. H. I.). Local Taxation of Great Britain and 

Ireland. Svo. 5«. 

PALLISER (Mrs.). Mottoes for Monuments, or Epitaphs selected 
for General Use and Study. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

PARKER (C. S.), M.P, [Sec Peel.] 

PARRY (T. Oambier). The Alinistry of Fine Art to the 

Happiness of Life. Reviped Edition, with an Index. 8vo. 14«. 

' (Maj.Gambier). The Combat with Suffering. Fcap.8vo.38.6f^L 

Day-Dreams; beirg Thoughts from the 

Notebook of a Cripple. Crown Svo. 7^. Oc^, 
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PEEL’S (Sib Robkkt) Memoirs. 2 Vols. Post 8 vo . 15«. 

Life of: Early years; as Secretary for Ireland, 1812-18, 

and Secretary of State, 1822-27. Edited by Chabi.bs Stoabt Pabkeb. 
M.P. With Portrait. 8vo. l-5s. 

PENN (Hiohard). Maxims and Hints for an Angler and Chess- 
player. Woodcuts. Fcap.Svo. Is. 

PERCY (John, M.D.), Metallurgy. Fuel, Wood, Peat, Coal, 

Charcoal, Cok«, Fire-Clays. Ilkf^tratlons. 8vo. 308, 

Lead, including part of Sliver. 11 lustrations. 8vo. 30^. 

— * Silver and Gold. Part L illustrations. 8vo. 30«. 

■ Iron and Sueel. A New and Revised Edition, with the 

Author’s Latf^st Corrections, and br.,ught down to the present time. 
By H. Baukkman, F.O.S. Illustra lous. 8vo. 

PERRY ( J . Tayenor). The Chronology of Medieval Architec- 
ture. A l>ate Book of .\rchitec ural Art. Illus lations. 8vo. 16s. 

(Rkv. Canon). History of the English Church. See 
S'jTUdknt’s Manuals. 

PETTY (Sir William). Tnc Life derived from Private Docu- 
ments. By Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. With Maps and Portraits. 

8 VO. lO.’i. 

PHILLIPS (Samuel). Literary Essays from " The Times.” With 
Portrait. 2 Vols. Fcap.Svo, 75. 

PINCyNEY (Fl za). By Harriott IIori.y-Ravenel. With 
facsiniilo. Crown 8vo. Cm. 

PLEA For LIBERTY. See Maokay. 

POLICY OF FREE EXCHANGE. S-e Maokay. 

POLLOCK (C. E.). A Book of Family Prayers. Selected from 
the Liturgy of the Church of England. 16mo. 3«. 6(/. 

POPE’S (Alexander) Life and Works, With Introductions and 
Notes, by J. W. Chokkb, Rbv. W, Elwis, and W, J. Courthopf. 
„ 10 Vols. With Portraits. 8vo, 10s. 6<i. each. 

PORTER (Rev. J. L.). Damascus, Palmyra, and Lebanon. Map 

and Woodcuts. PostSvo. 7s, ^d. 

PRAYriR-BOOK (Beautifully Illustrated). With Notes, by 

.> Rkv. Tuos. dAMKB. Medium 8vo. 18«.cZotA. 

PRITCHxlRD (Charles, D.D.). Occasional Thoughts of an 
Astroi omcr ou Nature and Kevelatioii. 8vo. 75. 

PROTIIKllO (Howland E.).^ Lifj and Correspondence of Arthur 
Pen.hyii Stanley, lito Dean of WoMtuilubtei’. With Portraits and 
I liihtrationfL 2 vols. Svo. 325. 

— Letters and Verses of A 'Itvur P. Stanley, late Dean 

of We- tniinstcr Svo. If5. 

PSALMS OF DAVID. With Notes Explanatory and Critical by 

Dean Johnson, Canon Elliott, and Canon Cook. Medium Svo. 105. 6cf. 

PSALTKR OF 1539, [See Earle (Profes-or John.)] 

PULLEN (Rev. IT. W.). Handbook of Rimau Marbles, 
Fcap. 8v '. 25. 

PUSS IN BOOTS. With 12 Illustrations. By Otto Specktib. 

16ino. l 5 . 6d. Or cohnired, 2s. 6d. 

QUAITERLY REVIEW (Thb). Svo. 6«. 

RAE (Edward). Country of the Jloors. A J. uvuc. fr m Tripo’i 

to the Holy City of Kairwan. Etclil i^s. Crown Svo. 125. 

The White Sea Peninsula. Crown Svo. 155. 

■ . ■ — (Georqk). The Country Banker ; llis Clients, Cares, and 
W >rk, f'om the Experience of Forty Years. Crown Svo. 75. 6d. 
RALEIGH (Prof W.). The English Novel. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 
(Uuiv. Exto ision Series.) 
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RAMSAY (Prop. W. M.). The IJistorical Geography of Asia 

Minor. With 6 Maps, Tables, &c. 8vo. 18«, 

RASSAM (Hormuzd). British Mission to Abyssinia. Illustra- 

tions. 2 Vols. 8vo, 28a. 

RAWLINSON’S (Canon) Five Great Monarchies of Chaldaea, 

Assyria, Media, Babylonia, and Persia. With Maps and Illustrations. 
8 Vols. Rvo. 42a. 

Herodotus, a new English Version. See page 12. 

RAWLIKSOK’S (Sir Henry) England and Russia in the East ; a 
Series of Papers on the Condition of Central Asia. Map. 8vo. 12a. 
REJECTED ADDRESSES (The). By James and Horace Smith. 

Woodcuts. Post S VO. 3 a. 6d. ; or Popuhir ion, F cap. 8vo. Is. 
RENTOK (W.). Outlines of English Literature. With Illustra- 
tive DlHgranis. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Univ. Extension Series.) 

RICARDO’S (David) Works. With a Notice of his Life and 

W^ritings. By J. K. M‘Cull.ocii. Hvo. 16a. 

ROBERTS (Dr. R. D.). An Iniroduction to Modern ‘ Geology. 
With Coloured Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6 a. (Univ. 
Extension Series.) 

ROBERTSON (Canon). History of the Christian Church, from the 
Apostolic Age to the Reformation, 1617. 8 Vols. l*ost 8vo. 6 a. each. 

(G. C.) Elements of Philosophy. Edited from 

Notes of Lectures at Univer-sity College, hondon, by Mrs. C. A. F. 

‘ ItHvs Davids, B. A. Crown 8vo. 3«. 6ti. ( University Extension Series). 

(G. C.) Elements of Pt^ycholog}’. Crown 8vo. 

Sa. CkI. (University Ex temion Series.) 

ROBINSON (W.), English Flower Garden. An Illustrated 

Dictionary of all the l*lants used, and Directions for their Culture and 
Airangeiueiit. With numerous Illustrations. Medium bvo. 16a. 

The A^egetable Garden; or, the Edible Vegetables, 

Bsladn, and Herbs cultivated in Europe and America. By M. ViLr 
MoRjx-ANDniEi'X. W ith 760 Illustrations. 8vo. 16 a. 

The Wild Garden, llluslratious. 8/o. 12^. 

Sub-Tropical Garden. Illustrations. Crown 8vo. bs, 

Parks and Gardens of l^aris, considered in 

Kelatiou to other Cities. 350 Illustrations. Svo. I8s. * 

God’s Acre Beautiful ; or, the Cemeteries of the 

Future, With H Illustrations. 8vo. 7 a. f‘d. 

Garden Design, lllub'^rations. 8vo. 6ft, 
ROMANS, St. Paul’s Epistle to the. With Notes and Commentary 

by E. il. Gifford, D. D. Medium 8vo. 7 a. f*d. 

ROMILLY (lluoii H.). *TTie Western Pacific and New’ Guinea. 

2nd Edition. With a Map. Crown 8'0. 7s. 6t/. 

ROOSE (Dll. Robson). V> aste and Repair in Modern Li e. 

Crown 8 VO. 7/f Ol. 

ROSS (Mrs.) The Land of Manfred, Prince of Tareiitum and King 

of Sicily. Illustrations. Crown Hvo. 30.9. 6ci, 

RUMBOLD (Sir Horace). The Great Silver River: Notes of a 

Residence in the Argentine Republic. Second Edition, with Additional 
Chapter. With Illustrations, Hvo. 12a. 

RUXTON (Geo. F.). Travels in Mexico; with Adventures amongWild 
'i ribes and Animals of the Prairies and Rocky Mountains. Post 8vo. 8 a. 6c2. 
RYAN (Charles E.). With an Ambulance during the Franco- 
Gerniaii War, 1870-71. AVith Portrait and Mai>s. Crown 8vo. Oa. 
ST. JOHN (Charles). St. John’s Wild Sports and Natural History^ 
of the Highlands of Scotland. A New Edition, thoroughly revised. 
Edited, with a Memoir of tlie Auth'ir, by the Rev. M. G. Watkins. 
Portrait and several new lllustiations. Medium 8\o. 1 ?a. 
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ST, MAUR (Mrs. Alqkrnon), Duchess op Somerset. Impres- 

a Journey in search of Sport iu the Far 
West, V\ ith Map and Illustrations. Crown Svo. Vis. 

SALMON (Geo,, D.D.). Au Introduction to the Study of the New 

Testament. Crown Svo. 9s. Appendix (ISP t), Is. 

* Lectures on the Infallibility of the Church. Post Svo. 95 . 

“■ Some Thoughts on the Textual Criticisms of the New 

Tea* ament. Crown 8 vo. 3.s-. 6V/. 

SAN DEMAN (Sir Robert). Hia Li**© and Work on our Indian 
Frontier, liy 1'. 11. Thornton, C.S.I., B.C.L. AYith M;ip, PorLiviit, 
and llluatrations. .Svo. is^. 

SAPPHIRR RING (THE), A Novel. By Charles Granville. 
Crown Svo. Gs. 

SCEPTICISM IN GEOLOGY; and the Reasons for it. An 

assemblage of facts from Nature combining to I’efute the the.iry of 
Causes now in Action.” By Vekifikk. Woodcuts. Crown «vo. Gs, 

SCHREIBER (Lady Charlotte). English Fans and Fan Leaves, 
Collected and Described. With 160 Plates. Folio. 71. 7s. Net. 

Foreign Fans and Fan Leaves. 

French, Italian and German. 150 Flates. Folio. 71. 7s. Net. 
SETOEN (Gabriel). Barncraig. Episodes in the Life of a Scottish 
Village. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Sunshine and Haar, Further Glimpses into Barncraig, 

Crown Svo. Os. 

SHAIRP (Principal) and his Friends. By Professor Wm, 
Kkigut, of i5t. Andrews. With Portrait. Svo, 15s. 

SHAW (T. B.). Manual of English Literature. Post Svo. 7«. 

Specimens of English Literature. Post Svo. 5s, 

SH51W (R. Norman). [See Architecture.] 

SIEMENS (Sir Wai.). The Scientific AVorks of; a Collection of 

Papers and Discourses. Kdited by P,. F. Hamukr, C.F. Vol. i. — 
^ IJeat and Metallurgy; ii. — Electricity, &c.; iii. — Addresses and 
Lectures. Plates. 3 V’ols. bvu. l'Z«. each. 

■ (Dr. Wkknlr von). Collected Works of. Translated 

by K. F. Bamuick. Vol.,, i, — Scientific Papeis and Addresses, ii. — 
Applied Science. With illustration ■«. Svo. 14s. 

SIMI’KIKSUN (Kkv. C. H.). J.auj>.] 

SlNGKll (and BEllBNS). Some UurJbjgnized Laws of Nature. 

Illustrations. Svo. ls.s\ 

SMEDES (Susan Dabney). A Southern Planter. Memoirs of 

Thomas Dabney. Pi'eface by Mit. Gladstone. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

SMILES’ (Samuel, LL.D.) WORKS:— 

British Engineers ; from the Earliest Period to the Death of 
the Stephensons. IllustratioiiH. 5 Vols. Crown Svo, 7«. 6d. each. 
George Stephenson. Post Svo. 2«. QcC. 

James Nasmyth. Portrait and Illustrations. Post Svo. 65. 
Jasmin: Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. Post Svo. 6s, 

Scotch Naturalist (Thos. Edward), Illustrations. Post Svo. 6s. 
Scotch Geologist (Robert Dick). Illustrations. Svo. 
Self-Help. With Illustrations of Conduct and Persever- 
ance. Post 8vo. 6*. luFr-noli bs. 
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SMIIjES* (Samuel, LL.D.) Works -continued. 

Character. A Book of Noble Characteristics. Post 8vo. 6«. 
Thrift. A Book of Domestic Counsel. Post 8vo. 6«. 

Duty. With Illustrations of Courage, Patience, and Endurance. 

Post 8vo. 6s. 

Industrial Biography. Iron- Workers and Tool-Makers. 6 s, 
Men of Invention. Post 8vo. 6s, 

Life and Labour. Post 8vo. 6.:>‘. 

JosiAH Wedgwood. The gre^t Art stic Poitcr. Cr. 8vo. 63, 
The Huguenots ; Their Setllemeuts, Churches, and Indus- 
tries in England and Ireland Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Boy’s Voyage Round the World. Illustrations. Post8vo. 6s. 

SMITH (Dr. George) Student’s Manual of the Geography of British 
India, Physical and Political. Maps. Post 8vo. 7s 6d. 

— " - - Life of Wm. Carey, D.D., 1761 — 1834. Shoemaker and 

Missionary. Professor of Sanscrit, Bengalee and Marathee af the College 
of Fort William, Calcutta. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Life of Stephen Hislop, Pioneer, Missionary, and Naturalist 

in Cmtral India, 1S44- 1863. Portrait Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

- Tne Conversion of liidii, from Pantsenus to the present 

time, 193 — 1893. With !ll -str tons. Cro.'TiS'o. Os. 

Tiie Life of Bishop Heber. Poet and Missionary. With 

Portrait, Mai>a, and Illustrations. Crown Svo. IOj. (id. 

— — (Philip). History of the Ancient World, from the Creation 
to the Fall of the Roman Empire, a.d. 476. 3 Vols. Svo. 81*. 6<i. ^ 

— (li. Busworth). Mohammed and Mohiimmedanism. 

Crown Svo, 7a. 

SMITH’S (Sir Wm.) DICTIONARIES;— 

Dictionary of the Bibl-j; its Antiquities, BiograCphy, 
Geography, and Natural History. Illustrations. 3 Vols. 8vo. £4 4». 
The New and Revised Ed i*.n . f Vol. J. Sv^ld separately, 21. 2s. Vols. 
II. Hiid HI., *21. 2.b. 

Concise Bible Dictionary. Illustrations. Svo. 21s. • 

Smaller Bible Dictionary. Illustrations. Post Svo. 7s, 6d. 
Christian Antiquities. Comprising the History, Insti- 
tutions, and Antiquities of the Chriiitian Church. Illustrations. 2 Vols. 
Medium 8vo. 32. 13*. 6d. 

Christian Biography, Literature, Sects, and Doctrines ; 
from the Times of th^ApoSlle.s to the Age of Charlera.agne. Medium Svo, 
Now complete in 4 Vols. 62 16*. 6d 

Greek and Roman Antiquities. Including the Laws, Institu- 
tions, Domestic Usages, l^linJing, Sculpture, Music, the Drama, &c. 
Third Edit'.on, Revised and Enlarged. 2 Vols. Med. Svo. 31*. each. 
Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, Illustrations. 

3 Vols. Medium Svo. 42. 4*. 

Greek and Roman Geography 2 Vols. Illustrations. 
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